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ADVERTISEMENT. 



That portion of the North American Conti- 
nent known by the name of the Oregon Terri- 
tory, lying between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Pacific Ocean, has for many years been 
almost a blank in the history of the United 
States. It has, however, frequently been the 
subject of resolutions and reports in Con- 
gress, of communications between the differ- 
ent branches of the government, and of discus- 
sion with the ministers of foreign powers. Still, 
any strong interest in regard to it has been con- 
fined to a few, and it has been for the most part 
overlooked amid other topics of the day. As a 
subject involving H \i <5o'iioi(fera^dhs^ eoimect- 
ed with commerce,* coI6hization,^ and territorial 
boundaries, it is now daiiy'^gJribWitfg in impor- 
tance. * "^^ ^ 
. The History of thei fe^tditidn 6f Captains 
Lewis and Clarke, during the years 1804, 1805, 
and 1806, by order of the Government of the 
United States, is the first narrative which dif- 
fused widely among us a knowledge of this ter- 
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ritory, and the intermediate country from the 
Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains. It pre- ' 
sents a description of a wild ahd magnificent 
region, unvisited before by white men, with its 
barbarous tribes, their character and habits, and 
abounding in herds of buffalo,^ deer, and ante- 
lope, outmunbering the hunoan tenants of the 
knd. The Work being now nearly out of prints 
it seemed to the publishers a suitable time to 
put forth an edition of the Journal of Lewis and 
Clarke pruned of unimportant details, with m 
sketch of the progress of maritime diseov^y 
on the Pacific coast, a summary account of ear* 
lier attempts to penetrate this vast western wil*- 
derness, and such extracts and illustratiana» 
from the nanratives of later tiaveUers, led by 
objects of trade^ the love of science, or relif* 
gious zeal, as the limits of the undertaking 
woillB?allo^.\/ \ } / ' ;: c :: 

Th^ Aiatfer of tno' origin journal is indica<- 
ted by invette j ci3^u]N[% &nd where portions of 
It, embracing ^tnltfute and unmterestmg partic- 
ulars, Bstve})Gea ^|i[£l;t^, ithe leading iatU btve 
been bf ielfly staieU' wf the editor in his own 
words, so that the connexion of the nariativf is 
preserved unbroken^ and nothing of importance 
is lost ^o the reader. To the lamented death 
,of Captain Lewis, while his manuscript was not 



•ff^ &liy f^nepared' for poJbfiMitiott, mt <loitlitlem 
at a gfetttmeasufte talbe Mcfibed Wfmy verbal 
inaccuracies which appear in the origiiMd edi* 
tiOQ, and mMotH the p^esenit editot^ with i^ scru* 
{radons i»rmd|i]ice of any dbmge o^ the evident* 
ly intended meattifig «f ^h« text, has endeaf^ 
•oui«d:to oorf^ct* HDie Mfevldi dii^^r «f the 
irocoMt ivohin^e, giving an aeconbt of 4Jho qtia^ 
mipeis/ biiids^ and pl««its found on ike €b])iMtt« 
Ina and it« tribottariee^ tiatj to wriH unnecessary 
3iiteci$up(tsen«f tiiie osaame qftlM tiafffiati^e,l>een 
transferred to the appendix. 

Th& J4)urnal must ever retain a high degree 
of interest, as the account of 'tfte firnt, and^hat 
is likely always to remain the only voyage made 
by Indian or white man, in boats or canoes 
stemming the current and rapids of the Mis- 
souri by the aid of sails, oars, pole, and tow- 
line, from the point »wiierQ Its.wa^ir^ di^liorge 
themselves into the 'Mississippi to 'it's ^Otlrfees 
in the Rocky Mountains./ •T^eyianc} Cheir party 
' were also the first white riien -W&o', lafter cross- 
ing the mountains, diScoVere^'th'd HeaS^waters 
of the Columbia River, and ^ete bdrhe by its 
rapid current to the bay where its tumultuous 
waters meet the stormy tides of the Pacific. 
Nor has any traveller followed them in tracing 
the windings of the Upper Missouri from the 



i 

Tillages of the Mandans, by its falls aUd mount- 
ain gates, almost to the first babblings of its 
fountain. 

A map accompanies the worki which, by its 
accuracy and completeness, will prove a ready 
guide to the attentiye reader. 

The publishers here tender their acknowl- 
edgments to G. B. Clarke, Esq., for the kind 
and liberal manner in which, in behalf of him- 
self and the other relatives of the distinguished 
traveller, he has expressed his consent to this 
publication. 

H.&B. 
NiwYork, Mmk, 1942. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The western thores of North America were 
visited at an early day by Spanish nayigators. 
The discovery of a new continent, which 
crowned the splendid conceptions and enter* 
prise of GolomDas, and the ocean path opened 
to the countries of the gorgeous East by Yasco 
di Gama, after many a gallant endeavour of the 
mariners of Portugal, awakeifSd a spirit for dis- 
covery and adventure among the maritime na- 
tions of Europe. Fifty years had not yet elap» 
sed since the first voyage of Columbus, when 
Magellan passed through the straits which bear 
his name, and made his way to India ; Balboa 
had crossed the Isthmus of Darien to the shores 
of the Pacific ; the empire of Montezuma had 
sunk under the arm of Cortez, and Peru and 
Chili had been subjugmted by Pizarro and his 
captains. Various expeditions were fitted out 
from the western ports of Mexico, for the pur- 
pose of tracing the northern coasts or of finding 
a way to India i and the recof ds of those day« 
hand down to us narratives of such voyages, 
fRiited to the spirit of the times, but re^^arded 
vrith distrust by modem judgments. Still, the 
voyage of Ulloa, who in 1539 coasted the west- 
em shore of CaMfornia as high as the thirtieth 
degree of north latitude ; of Cabrillo and Fer- 
rer, who in 1540 advanced as far as the forty- 
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third degree, are not subject to this exception 
Between the years 1578-80, Sir Francis Drake 
visited these shores ; but it is made a question 
whether he ever proceeded beyond the points 
discovered by prior Spanish navigators. In 
1602, Viscaino, being ordered by the Viceroy of 
Mexico to survey the northwestern coast and 
ascertain the best points for settlement, pro- 
ceeded to the forty-tHird degree north, as far 
as Cape Blanco. On his passage northward 
he found two good harbours, to which he 
gave the names of Port San Diego and Monte- 
rey, the latter 3i honour of the viceroy, to 
whom he sent letters urging the establishment 
of colonies and garrisons at several places inr 
dicated by him* His death in 1609 seems to 
have put an end to the project. This cape re- 
mained the limit of Spanish and European dis- 
covery for 160 years ; and, except by those en- 
gaged in voyages from Mexico to India, and 
certain bucaniers who harboured about the Gulf 
of Calif omia, these coasts were altogether neg^ 
lected. In 1610, Henry Hudson entered the 
bay which bears his name. The year 1616 is 
distinguished in the calendar of discoveries by 
the passage of Lemaire and Van Schouten from 
the Atlantic into the Pacific, around the souths 
era extremity of the island which lies south of 
Magellan's straits. This extreme point, in 
honour of their native city in Holland, they 
called Cape Horn. About the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the Jesuits formed estab- 
lishments in California, and made unavailing 
efforts for the conversion and civilization of the 
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Indians, until the expulsion of their order from 
the Spanish dominions in 1767. ** 

In 1774), for the first time since the voyage 
of Viscaino in 1602, the Spanish authorities of 
Mexico directed a farther examination of this 
coast. The expedition was intrusted to Juan 
Perez, with orders to proceed as far as the six- 
tieth degree north, and thence to return and 
examine the coast southward as far as Monte- 
rey. He proceeded as high as the fifty-fourth 
degree north latitude, and on his return enter- 
ed a hay, in latitude forty-nine and a half de- 
grees, which he called San Lorenzo, and which 
is prohably the Nootka Sound of Captain Cook. 
In 1775 the viceroy sent out two vessels under 
Heceta and Bodega. [The limit of their joint 
northern progress was f'uca's Straits 5 but dis- 
astrous circumstances inducing Heceta to re- 
turn to Monterey, Bodega persevered in his 
northern course. Heceta, on -his return, dis- 
covered a promontory, which he caUed San 
Roque, and immediately south of it an opening 
in the land as of a harbour or the mouth of a 
river. This openinc^ should be the mouth of 
the Columbia. Bodega, on his part, sailed 
northward as high as the fifty-eighth degree, 
and noted and named bays and capes, ^nies^ 
discoveries, kept from the world with the cau- 
tion of their colonial policy, prompted the 
Spaniards to farther plans of adventure, but in 
their execution they were dilatory. In the 
mean while Captain James Cook was on the 
seas. When on his way to the Arctic Ocean 
in his second voyage, in the year 1778, he made 
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the land 100 miles north of Cape Mendorino on 
the 7th of March. He held his course north- 
ward, and passed the mouth of the Columbia 
without notice in a stormy night. On the 29th 
he reached a large and safe inlet, which at first 
he named King George's Sound, but afterward 
called it by what he presumed was its Indian 
name, " Nootka." 

While the season permitted navigation, he 
passed through Behring's Straits, traced the 
coast of America eastward as far as Icy Cape, 
examined the Asiatic shore westward till the 
rigours'of the climate drove him to Unalashka, 
and from Unalashka he sailed for Owyhee, 
where he arrived on the 26th of November, and 
moored for the winter. ' On the 16th of Febru- 
ary he lost his life by the natives, and left his 
name to be, honoured by the good and brave of 
every land, and the spot where he fell a shrine 
of pilgrimage for the navigators of every na- 
tion and tongue who sail the broad Pacific* 

-«- On a hill about a mile from the shore is a monument to his 
memory, erected by Lord Byron, captain of his Britannic ma- 
jesty's frigate " Blonde." It consists of a simple wall of lava 
about five feet high, embracing a square of twenty feet, in the 
centre of which is a cedar post twelve feet high, and near the 
top a copper plate with this mscription : 
In memory 
of 
' Captain Jambs Cook, R.N., 
who discovered these islands 
in the year of our Lord 
1778, 
This humble monument is erected 
by his fellow-countrymen, 
m the year of our Lord 
1825. 

TmmieruVt Nkrrativ^. 
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Captain Clarke, now senior in command, sail- 
ed from Owyhee in March, and proceeded to 
Petro-Paulowsk, or the Harbour of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, the principal port of Kamtschatka, 
and thence through Behring's Straits. The ice 
prevented an advance in any direction as far as 
that of the preceding year j ill health compelled 
him to return to the south 5 and on the 22d of 
August death closed his earthly discoveries near 
Petro-Paulowsk. Captain John Gore now suc- 
ceeded to the direction of the enterprise. The 
condition of the vessels determined him to pro- 
ceed homeward j and leaving Petro-Paulowsk, 
they arrived at the mouth of the River Tigris, 
or Bocca Tigris, below Canton. In their voy- 
ages ^long the northwest coasts, the men as 
well as officers had procured a quantity of furs 
of the first quality, in exchange for knives, but- 
tons, and other trifles. These furs they had 
applied to the most ordinary uses of bedding or 
clothing, and, consequently, they were not in 
very good condition. The Russia^ traders had 
urged them to dispose of them, but they were 
advised to retain them until their arrival at 
Canton, where they received for them in money 
and goods to the amount of ten thousand dol- 
lars. 

The journals of Captain Cook and of those 
who succeeded him in the command were pub- 
lished in London in 1784^, and the informa-* 
tion thereby communicated attracted commer- 
cial enterprise inta new channels. The fur- 
trade had hitherto been carried on between the 
Russian possessions and China by land 3 and a 
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large portion of the skins obtained in Canada 
and the region around Hudson's Bay were 
shipped to Russia, whence many of them foun4 
their way to China. None had yet been sent 
directly to^ that country. But in 1785 and the 
following year, British merchants, individuals 
as well as companies, commenced a trade by 
direct voyages to Nootka Sound and the North* 
west Coast, carried the furs obtained there 
to Canton, and, by special permission of th« 
East India Company, took in a cargo of teas for 
Londot. ^ The French did not attempt the trade 
before 1790, although the ill* fated Peyrouse, 
who was sent out in 1785, in order to prepare the 
way for it by surveys of the coasts, made land 
near Mount St. Elias, and, after examining the 
coast ^s far as Monterey, sailed for the East 
Indies. The Spanish government was also ex* 
cited to engage in the trade, and collected furs 
in California for the Canton market. 
, The first voyages from the United States 
were those of the ship Columbia, of 220 tons, 
and eloop Washington, of 90, John Kendricjc 
and Robert Gray commanders, fitted out by a 
company of merchants at Boston. They sailed 
from Boston on the 30th of September, 1787, 
doubled Cape Horn in company, but were af- 
terward separated in a gale. The Washing- 
ton arrived at Nootka on the 17th of September, 
1788. She was joined by the Columbia before 
the end of the month, and both vessels winter- 
ed there. They returned by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and arrived at Boston on the 9th of Au- 
gust, 1790. 
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- Several important surveys of different points 
of the coast were made by the captains of British 
and American vessels engaged in the fur-trade 
between the years 1785 and 1790. But the most 
interesting was the attempt of Captain John 
Meares, in the Felice, under the rortuguese 
flag, from Macao, to discover the opening seen 
by Bruno Heceta in 1775, which was laid down 
on the charts as " Entrada de Heceta," or " de 
Ascension," and in some instances, '^ Rio de 
San Eoque." He concludes his examination 
of 4t by calling the promontory " Cape Disap* 
vointment^^^ and the opening ^^^ Deception Bay.^^ 
ne gives its latitude 46? 10^ north, and writes, 
^' We can now with safety assert that no such 
liver as that of Saint Roc exists, as laid down 
in Spanish charts." 

In the year 1791, no less than seven Amer- 
ican vessels arrived in the North Pacific, among 
them the Columbia, commanded by Captain 
Gray, who left Boston on the 27th of Septem- 
ber, 1790, and reached the coast a little to the 
northward of Cape Mendorino. Coasting along 
towards Nootka, he observed an opening in lati- 
tude "46° 16', discharging a current bo strong as 
to prevent an entrance, although he rcmaiucd 
nine days at hand in order to effect it. He sailed 
towards Nootka, fully convinced that he had 
discovered the mouth of a great river. In Sep- 
tember, 1791, he made Clyoquot his winter sta- 
tion, and built a house of strength on the 
shore, which he named Fort Defiance. Here, 
also, he built and launched a schooner called 
the Enterprise. 

VoL.1.— B , 
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Captain Yancouyer, whk Lieutenant Brough* 
ton, in the British ships*of*war the Discovery 
and the Chatham, were despatched from Eng- 
land in 1791, in order to receive from the Span* 
ish authorities the surrender of a post at Noot-* 
ka Sound, under the stipulation of a conven* 
tion (averting an impending war) made hetween 
the two courts in 1790« As he was sailing 
along the coast, towards his port of destination, 
on the 27th of April, 1792, he passed by, with 
but a careless glance, the cape and seeming bay 
Ho emphatically named by Meares Disappatne-* 
ment and Deception^ and puts down, " Not con- 
sidering this opening worthy of more attention, 
I continued our course to the northwest," &c« 

Two. days after he met the Columbia, Cap- 
tain Gray, who informed him, among other mat- 
ters, *' of his having," in the words of Captain 
Vancouver* " been off the mouth of a river in 
latitude 4>6^ 10', where the outset or reflux was . 
so strong as to prevent his entering for nine 
days*" Vancouver proceeded northward/Strong 
in his incredulity, while Captain Gray again 
sought the mouth of the river. On his way he 
found and entered a harbour near the forty- 
seventh degree, to which he gave the name of 
Bulfinch's Harbour, in compliment to one of 
the owners. In some maps it bears this name $ 
in the English maps it has that of Whitby, a 
lieutenant in command of one of Vancouver's 
vessels. Leaving Bulfinch's Harbour on the 
11th of May, after a few hours' sail he reached 
the mouth of the river, crossed the bar, and 
found his ship on a broad and rapid stream, the 
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waters of which were so perfectly fresh that 
the basks of the ship were filled within ten 
miles of the Paeific. On leaving the river, 
Captain Gray bestowed on it the name of his 
vessel ; the southern point of land he called 
Cape Adams, and substituted the name of Cape 
Hancock for that of Cape Disappointment. 
Neither Cape Hancock nor Cape Adams have 
taken an assured place in the maps ; and the 
name of Cape Disappointment remains, to pre- 
serve in remembrance for a time, probably 
shoft, the sagacity of the sponsor. The name 
of the good ship Columbia, it is not hard to be- 
lieve, will flow with the waters of the bold riv- 
er as long as grass grows or water runs in the 

valleys of the Rocky Mountains. — ^ 

The early dawning of European civilization 
upon the western coasts of North America 
gave promise of a brighter day than that which 
followed. It has been already mentioned that, 
as early as the year 1602, Viscaino had sailed 
along the coast, beyond the Cape of Mendorino, 
as far as the forty^third de^ee of north latitude. 
He had examined and selected spots for forts 
and colonies, in compliance with orders from 
Madrid to the Viceroy of Mexico. The ener- 
gies of Spanish colonization were concentrated 
m the Council of the Indies. Viscaino was in- 
vested with the rank and powers of governor- 
general of California, and from his zeal and 
able qualities, success might have attended his 
plans. But these were cut short by his death 
m 1609 ; and during the 160 ^ears following, - 
no farther progress was made m the survey of 
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the coasts or in the projected settlements. The 
only English settlement on the Atlantic shore 
of the continent at this time, was that in Vir- 
ginia, on James's River j and some years were 
still wanting to the period of the arrival oi the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth. But when these 160 
years had passed away, the Atlantic xportion of 
the American Continent was in the possession 
of large and flourishing colonies, which, in re- 
gard to moral character and civil rights, and 
the rational happiness flowing from them, were 
not inferior to their kindred in Europe. The 
cupidity of trade had already plunged men deep 
into the wilderness ; and wh^n this passion he- 
came joined with a spirit of hardihood and ad- 
venture, wider enterprises took hold on the 
imagination. Among men of this spirit Jona- 
than Carver is conspicuous. 

In the mean while, the Russians had found 
their way to the Pacific, through Kamtschatka^ 
in 1696, and, during the reign of Peter the Great 
and his successor, pushed their discoveries to 
the coast of America. Behring, in 1741, en- 
tered the straits which hear his name, separa- 
ting Asia from America. The Russians suhse- 
Juently extended their trade to the Eleutian 
slands and the coasts of America. In the year 
1803 they had established a post on the Gulf 
of Sitca, which being afterward destroyed by 
the Indian^, was replaced by one in the vicin- 
ity, called New Archangel, the chief settlement 
of Russian America. In 1812 they formed an* 
Other station in California, near Port San Fran- 
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t 
Cisco, for pf oeuring supplies of meat from the 
wild cattle, and which they still retain. 

Jonathan Carver, distinguished, as we hare 
before remarked, by hardihood and the spirit 
of adventnre, was the first to conceiye the proj- 
ect of crossing the breadth of the North Amer« 
lean Continent from the extreme white settle* 
n^nts to the shores of the Pacific, and to follow 
it up by efforts for its accomplishment. Car- 
rer's father was an English officer in the time 
of William and Mary, who came over to the 
then colony of Connecticut, where, in 1732, his 
son was born. The son in early manhood, fol- 
lowing his own inclinations, obtained an en- 
sign's commission in a provincial regiment dn- 
ving the war between France and England, in 
which the colonies bore an honourable part, 
and which was terminated by the peace of 1763, 
a&d the cession of the French province of Can- 
ada to Great 'Britain. Carver narrowly es- 
caped massacre at Fort WiDiam Henry 5 and 
the peace found him captain of a company* 
The close of the war having laid open to the 
^iterprising i^irit of the cdonists the regions 
of the Northwest, Carver determined to visit 
the country where are the sources of the Mis- 
sissippi. In the year 1766 he left Boston, and 
by way of Albany and Michilimackinac pro-* 
ceeded as hx west as the River St« Francis* 
He returned to Boston in 1768, after an ab-^ 
sence of two years and seven months. His in* 
terconrse with the Indians during his residence' 
among them was not devoted merely to the 
obrjects m^ ||ur|K>ses of trade, but he appHed 
B2 
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himself to the Btudy of their languages and 
habits, and to collecting whatever knowledge 
he <;ould of the regions beyond them. His ob- 
ject, he says, was to prevail on the government 
ta establish a post neAi the Straits of Anian, 
after a journey had been effected to the shores 
of the Pacific. As to the information he ac- 

?uired, Carver tells us, *^ From the intelligence 
gained from the Naudowessie Indians, whose 
language I perfectly obtained during a residence 
of five months; and also from the accounts I 
afterward obtained from the Assinipoils, who. 
speak the Chippeway language and inhabit the 
heads of the Hiver Bourbon ; I say from these 
nations, together with my own observations, I 
have learned that the four most capital rivers 
on the Continent of North America, namely, the 
St. Lawrence, the Mississippi, the River bour- 
bon, and the Oregon, or the River of the West, 
have their sources in the same neighbourhood* 
The waters of the three former are within thir- 
ty mile^ of each other ; the latter, however, is^ 
rather farther west." The want of means pre- 
vented any immediate farther prosecution of his 
design ; but in the year 1774«, Richard Whit- 
worth, member of the British Parliament for 
the town of Stafford, who seems to have had 
something of the spirit of a projector, united 
with him in it. " He" (Mr. Whitworth), Carver 
says, '^ designed to have pursued nearly the 
same route that I did i and after having built a 
fort at Lake Pepin, to have proceeded up the 
River St. Pierre, and from thence up a branch 
of the River Messorie^ till, having ditscovered 
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the source of the Oregon or River of the West, 
on the other side of the lands that divide the 
waters which run into the Gulf of Mexico from 
those that fall into the Pacific Ocean, he would 
have sailed down that river to the place where 
it is said to empty itself, near the Straits of 
Anian."* 

The actual and still growing dissensions he- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies, it is to 
be presumed, proved the death-blow to this 
scheme, which, for the sake of the sagacious as 
well as brave, projector, deserved to nave been 
crowned with success. The name of Jonathan 
Carver is not mentioned by Mr. Jefferson in the 
memoir prefixed to the narrative of Lewis and 
Clarke, nor is it anywhere more than merely 
referred to in the narrative itself. Later works, 
however, on our wide and yet wild Western 
dominion^ do him justice, ana quote with senti- 
ments of honourable respect his own expres- 
sion of his feelings and anticipations. 

" That the completion of this scheme," says 
Carver, "which Lhave had the honour of first 
planning and attempting, wUl some time or oth- 
er be effected, I make no doubt. Those who 
are so fortunate as to succeed in it^will reap 
(exclusive of the national advantages that must 
ensue) emoluments beyond their most sanguine 
expectations. And while their spirits are ela- 
ted by their success, perhaps they may bestow 
some commendations and blessings on the per- 

• * The Stifaite of Anian must haye been supposed to corre- 
tpond with some part of Behring's Straits, which separate the 
northern coasts oi Asia from the American Continent. 
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son that first pointed out to them the way; 
these, though but a shadowy recompense for all 
my toil, I shall receive with pleasure." 

The principal; if not only object which led 
men to encounter the hardship and perils of the 
wilderness, was the trade in furs with the In- 
dians. The discovery of Hudson and Baffin 
Bays, to which the early navigators were led 
when in search of a northwest passage to the 
Pacific, laid open new and extensive regions ; 
and in order to draw adequate benefits from 
these new sources of trade, the Hudson's Bay 
Company was established. 

This company was an association of London 
merchants, to whom, in the year 1669, Charles 
UJ granted the whole region round Hudson's 
Bay, with the understanding that they should 
endeavour to discover a passage from the 
Nort^eim Atlantic to the Pacific. They had 
the exclusive privilege of establishing trading- 
posts on the shores and tributary waters of that 
bay. The French of Canada were their rivals 
in the fur-trade with the Indians until the ces- 
sion of that province to Great Britain in 1763. 
This change threw the whole trade for a time 
hito the hands of the Hudson's Bay Company ; 
but in 1766 some Scottish merchants of IJppet 
Canada established a post at Michilimackmac, 
which became the centre of the trade extending 
from Lakes Superior to the Upper Mississmpi, 
and to Lakes Winnipeg and Athabasca, r ort 
Chepewvan was erected on this latter in 1778. 
The evils arising from the competition of unre« 
Btricted trade, and the united and predominating 
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strength of the Hudson's Bay Company, led in 
1783 to an association of the principal mer- 
chants under the name of the Northwest Com- 
pany, whose headquarters were to he at Mon- 
treal. The union with a rival hody in 1787 add- 
ed strength to the Company. This union com- 
prised names well known in the trade of the 
northwest regions: the M'Tavishes, M'Gilli- 
vrays, M^Kenzies, the Frohishers, &c. M^Ken- 
2ie became a member in 1787, and, under the 
auspices of the Company, made his two jour- 
neys to the north and the west. In the first, 
leaving Fort Chepewyan in June, 1789, he made 
his way by Slave Lake and M^Kenzie's River to 
the Arctic Sea, in latitude- 69°, longitude 135°, 
midway between the Icy Cape of Behring's 
Straits and the Coppermine River seen by 
Heame in 1771. In October, 1792, leaving the 
same fort, he ascended the Unjigah or Peace 
River by canoes to the Rocky Mountains, which 
he crossed in latitude 54° j he then embarked on' 
the Tacoutche Tesse,* which reaches the sea 
north of latitude 49°. After proceeding a short 
time by this stream, he was induced, by the in- 
formation of the Indians that it held a long 
southerly course, to reascend it to a point 
whence he should take a westerly route hf 
land. After thirteen days' march lie came to a 
stream called Salmon River, on which he em- 
barked, and on the 20th of July, 1792j reached 
the Pacific Ocean near King's island, so named 
by Vancouver, in latitude 52"^. M'Kenzie sup- 

* Tacoutche, now Frazer'a River. 
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posed the Tacoutche Tesse to be the Golom;* 
bia I in which supposition it is now well known 
he was mistaken. In the edition of his voy- 
ages of 1802, he takes a comprehensive view 
of the vast field of commercial advantages that 
would open to Great Britain, should some com- 

Sany, with large privileges, on the Columbia, 
e combined with the Hudson's Bay Company, 
thereby securing to her subjects the trade of 
the Northwest regions by an inland communi- 
cation from the Atlantic to the shores of the 
Pacific, and thence to the port of Canton] a 
design which Mr. John Jacob Astor, of New- 
York, nobly attempted in behalf pf his fellow- 
citizens, but, baffled by circumstances which 
no human sagacity could either foresee or con- 
trol, he now lives in honoured age to see its 
accomplishment by the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany for the benefit of a foreign nation. 
, Mr. Astor engaged in the fur-trade soon after 
the peace with Great Britain in 1783 ; and this 
he conducted either in eonnejcion with the Brit* 
ish companies, or through their operations. 
The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of 
1794 gave greater security to citizens of the 
United States interested in this trade ; and the 
government itself had, by the estaljishment of 
trading-posts, endeavoured to detach the In- 
dians from foreign connexions, but failed be* 
fore the superior activity of the companies. 
The acquisition of Louisiana,* however, hj 

* Louisiana was ceded in consideration of the sum of 
$15,000,000 ; of which amount $11,250,000 was to be paid in a 
mz per cent, ftock, and the balance was made up of claims of 
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the tTnited States, and the expedition of Lewis 
and Clarke, opened a new and ample field for 
fresh enterprises. The British traders made 
their first establishment beyond the Rocky 
Mountains in 1806. 4- new impulse had been 

Eiven to their operations by the residence of 
lewis's party among the Mandans in the win- 
ter of 1804-5, and by information they obtain* 
ed of the views of the American government ; 
raid in the spring of 1806, Simon Frazer, a 
partner of the Northwest Company, established 
a post on Frazer's Lake, near the fifty*fourth 
degree of latitude, in the country called New 
Caledonia. The Missouri Fur Company, form- 
ed at St. Louis in 1808, at the head of which 
■was Manuel Lisa, a Spaniard, within two years 
established posts on tbe Upper Missouri, and 
one beyond the Hocky Mountains, on the head- 
waters of Lewis River, the south branch of the 
Columbia. This appears to have been the first 

American citizens against France, which its goTemment had 
stipulated to pay, and which the United States now assumed. 

The area of the country thus ceded, according to the claims 
of France and the estimate of Mr. Jefferson, exceeded a million 
of square miles ; but all except a very small proportion of it was 
occupied by savage tribes, its original proprietors. Its few civ- 
ilizecl inhabitants were principally French and the descendants 
of French, with a small number of Spanish Creoles, Americans, 
Bnglisbf and Germans. The whole amounted- to no more than 
80 or 90,000, including about 40,000 slaves. 

Mr. Jefferson was delighted with this acquisition, and wioto- 
to General Gates that this extensive territory, which more than 
donbled the area of the United States, was not inferior to the 
old part in soil, climate, productions, and important commani- 
cations. He believed, also, that it afforded the means of tempt- 
ing all the Indians on the east of the Mississippi to remove to 
the west, and even of condensing instead of scattering our pop- 
^Uoiu^Tucker'g Life of Jefferson, ii, 142^ 
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post established by white men in the country 
drained by the Columbia 5 but the enmity of 
the Indians and the scarcity of food caused its 
abandonment by Mr. Henry in 1810. Mr. As- 
tor, in 1809, obtained a charter from the State 
of New- York for a company under the nanie of 
the "American Fur Company," which in 1811 
was merged in an association with certain part- 
ners of the Northwest Company, who bought 
out the Mackinaw Company, under the name 
of the Southwest Company, which was sus- 
pended by the war in 1812, and terminated al- 
together at the peace, British fur-traders being 
forbidden by an Act of Congress of 1815 from 
pursuing their traffic within the territories of 
,the United States. 
^ In the year 1810, Mr. Astor engaged in the 

g-eat enterprise of the Pacific Fur Company. 
is plan was to establish trading-posts on the 
Columbia and its branches, on the shores of 
the Pacific, and the head-waters of the Mis- 
souri, with a strong factory at the mouth of 
the Columbia River. This factory was to be 
supplied with goods for the Indian trade by, 
yearly ships from New- York, which, after dis- 
charging their cargoes, were to convey the furs 
that had been collected to the Canton market, 
and thence, in return, to bring home the teas 
and silks of China. Arrangements were also 
made at St. Petersburgh for certain privileges 
of trade with the Russio- American possessions. 
The execution of this plan led to the voyage 
of the Tonquin, Captain Thorn, to the mouth 
of the Columbia, This ship, mounting ten guns, 
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Wiili a crew of twenty men, and hating as pas* 
senders the partners of the company^ M'Dougal^ 
M*Kay, David Stuart, and his nephew, Robert 
Stuart, besides a body of artisans and Canadian 
fyoyageurs^ left « New- Yoric in September, 1810, 
and arrived at the mouth of the Columbia on 
the 22d of Mareh, 18 IL £ight men were lost 
in attempting to cross the bar in the boats \ 
and it was not before the 12th of April that the 
launch left the ship with hands and materials 
for erecting a fort, to which they gave the 
name of Astoria* On the 5th of June the Ton- 
quin left the river, with M'Kay as supereiargo^ 
to trade for peltries along the northern coast, 
and to touch at Astoria on her return in the 
autumn^ Captain Thorn arrived in a few days 
in the Harbour of Neweetee, at Vancouver's 
Island. Here the Indians visited the ship in 
order t^o dispose of their furs j when prbvoc^* 
tions on either side, and the imprudence of 
Thorn, produced a conflict, which ended in the 
Indians putting to death twenty*three men, or all 
on board, with the exception of an Indian inter- 
preter, Lewis, the ship's clerk, and four others 
who had taken refuge in the cabin, and who, ma- 
king their way to the coast, were massacred by 
the savages. Lewis, with the interpreter, alone 
remained on board, and he meditated a severe 
vengeance. The Indians having left the ship, 
be succeeded in enticing them again on board, 
when he fired the magazine, and its explosion 
caused, the immediate death of himself and more 
than one hundred of the natives 5 the interpret- 
VoL. I.— C 
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er, however^ was thrown from the mainchaios 
into the water unhurt* 

In July, a party of the Northwest Company 
arrived at Astoria, under the conduct of Mr. 
Thompson, astronomer and partner, who had 
left Montreal the preceding year, with the de- 
sign of anticipating the "new company in the 
occupation of the mouth of the Columbia. On 
their way they had built huts and hoisted flags 
by way of talcing possession of the country; 
but, disappointed by the preoccupation of this 
point, after hospitable treatment by M'Dougal, 
and being furnished with some goods, Thomp- 
son retraced his steps. In the course of the 
summer the Pacific Fur Company established 
several posts in^tjie interior. 

The land party went out under the direction 
of Mr. Wilson Price Hunt, of New-Jersey, who 
was a partner, and destined, to be the head of 
tke establishment at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia. This expedition had been organized at 
Montreal and Michilimackinac, and did not- 
reach St. Louis until the autumn of 1810. They 
left St. Louis on the 21st of October, 1810, win- 
tered at Nodowa, and, after complicated suffer- 
ings from hard travel, cold, thirst, and hunger, 
besides annoyances from the - insolence and 
craft of the Indians, surpassing all that is told 
of any equally well-appointed body of travellers 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, did not finally 
unite their numbers at Astoria before the 15th 
of February, 1812. 

In May, 1812, the residents at Astoria were 
made happy by the arrival of the ship Beaver 
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from New- York, with supplies. Unfortunately 
for the establishment, it was determined in the 
council of the partners that Mr. Hunt should 
sail in the Beaver, and visit the Russian settle- 
ments, with a view to a commercial intercourlse, 
and that he should be relanded in October, when 
the ship was to return on her voyage to the 
Sandwich Islands and Canton. The Beaver set 
sail in August, and the months passed away till 
January, and still she did not make her appear- 
ance. 

David Stuart was at his post on the Okin- 
agan, Clarke took his station on the Spokain 
River, and M*Kenzie established himself above 
the mouth of the Shahaptan. M^Kenzie, dis- 
gusted with the discomforts of his situation, on 
the 16th of January made his appearance at the 
post of Clarke, and gave utterance to his dis- 
content. Here M'Tavish, of the neighbouring 
post of the Northwest Company, broke in upon 
them, and was the bearer of ill news. He had 
been to Lake Winnipeg, where he had received 
an express from Canada, with the declaration 
of war by the United States, and Mr. Madison's 
proclamation. He farther informed them that 
an armed ship was expected at the Columbia 
about March, and that he was ordered to join 
her there at that time. ^ 

This news determined M'Kenzie ; he return- 
ed to the Shahaptan, broke up his establishment 
there, and repaired to Astoria. M'Dougal was 
overcome by the intelligence; nor was there 
counsel in M'Kenzie. The partners suspend- 
ed all business, and it was decided by them to 
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abandon the establishment in the co^r&e of the 
coming spring, and return to the United States. 
M'Eenzie returned to his post on the Sha- 
haptan with despatches for Stuart and Clarke, 
and met M^Tavish above the falls on his way 
towards Astoria. He forwaxdecT M^Dougal's 
letters to his partners, and, having reunited at 
Walk-Walla, they arrived together at Astoria oa 
, the 12th of June* Here, under strong feelings 
of despondency, the partners announced their 
intention by letters to Mr. Astor, and intrusted 
to M'Tavish, to relinquish the enterprise (un- 
der an article of the original agreement) on the 
1st of June the ensuing year, excepting they 
should receive supplies from Mr. Astor and the 
stockholders, with orders to persevere. 

Mr. Astor, not to be wanting to himself^ and to 
what he truly regarded as a national establish- 
ment, had made an application to the secretary 
of state for the aid of the government, and was 
encouraged by the hope of a national vessel be- 
ing detached for that purpose ; but in this hope 
he was disappointed. He, however, determined 
that the Enterprise, a vessel loaded with sup- 
plies for the colony, should proceed alone to 
Astoria. But the blockade of the port of New- 
York, which just then took place, compelled 
him to break up her voyage, and his only reli- 
ance was on th^ safe arrival of the Lark, a ves- 
sel previously fitted out, to protract the ex- 
istence of the establishment. 

Mr. Hunt encountered many vexatious delays 
in the Russian ports ; the Beaver was greatly 
damaged by the violent storms of those noi- 
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thern latitudes, and under these circumstances 
he directed her course to the Sandwich Islands. 
Here, on the 20th of June, news of the war be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain first 
reached him by the ship Albatross from China. 
The Beaver sailed for Canton, where she was 
l^id up till the return of peace. The Albatross 
■was chartered by Mr. Hunt, and landed him on 
the 20th of August, after his year's wandering, 
at the mouth of the Columbia. Misfortunes 
seem to hare crowded upon Astoria. After a 
short stay there, Mr. Hunt again set sail in the 
Albatross for the Marquesas and Sandwich Isl- 
ands. Here he found that the Lark, which had 
left New- York in March, 1813, had foundered 
near one of the Sandwich Islands, with the loss 
of several lives. It then became his duty, in 
accordance with the orders of Mr. Astor, sent 
out by the Lark, ta obtain a vessel for the pur- 
pose of transporting the stock of furs at Asto- 
ria to the Russian settlements, beyond the pow- 
er of the British. He accordingly chartered 
the Brig Pedler for this object, and in January 
sailed for Astoria. 

On the 7th of October a party of the North- 
west Company, in which was M'Tavish, arrived 
at Astoria, and encamped under the guns of the 
fort ; they announced the expected arrival of 
two British vessels, the Phoebe and the Isaac 
Todd. Backed by this information, M*Tavish 
proposed to purchase the whole stock of goods 
and furs belonging to the Company both at As- 
toria and in the interior, to which M'Dougal, 
assuming the whole management in virtue of 
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the power vested in him by the non-arrival of 
Mr. Hunt, acceded. A Mr. Stuart, with a re- 
serve party of the Northwest Company, arrived 
shortly afterward, and dictated more peremp- 
tory terms, by which the property of Mr. As- 
tor was parted with at one third of its real value. 
All this needs no ciuaciment, as M^Dougs^, short^ 
ly after concluding this agreement, became a 
member of the Northwest Company. 

On the 30th of November the British sloop- 
of-war Eacoon, Captain Black, came to anchor 
in Baker's Bay, and on the 12th of December 
took formal possession of the fort and country, 
hoisted the British colours, and changed the 
name of Astoria to that of Fort George. On 
the 28th of February, the brig Pedler, with Mr. 
Hunt on board, arrived in the Columbia River. 
He arranged matters, as well as circumstances 
would permit, with M'Dougal and M'Tavish, and 
on the 3d of April, accompanied by two of his 
party, Mn Seton and Mr. Halsey, bid a final 
adieu to Astoria. The following day, Messrs. 
Clarke, M'Kenzie, Bavid Stuart, and others 
who had not entered the service of the North- 
west Comply, set out to cross the Bocky 
Mountains. 

After the return of peace in 1815, a demand 
was made by Mr. Monroe, secretary of state, 
of the surrender of the post at the mouth of 
the Columbia, by virtue of the first article of 
, the Treaty of Ghent ; but this was not carried 
into efiect till 1818, when, in October, a formal 
act of surrender and acceptance, expressed in 
writings passed between Captain Hickey^ of his 
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majesty's ship Blossom, and J. Keith, of the 
Northwest Company, on the one part, and J. B. 
Prevost, agent t>f the United States, on the 
other. -r^ 

After the restoration of Fort George (other- 
wise Astoria) to the government of the United 
States, the friends of the original settlement 
naturally looked for its reoccupation hv its 
founder. But the administration at Washing- 
ton, for reasons not expressed, withheld their 
countenance and aid, when Mr. Astor, hoth in 
will and ahility, was prepared to replant this 
offset oi the American republic of the Atlantic 
on the shores of the Pacific, the soil of which, 
whether American or Asiatic, had hitherto been 
fio unpropitious to civilization grafted upon 
freedom. No subsequent Aii^erican establish- 
ment here has had more than a shortlived ex« 
istence ; and there is now neither port nor tra- 
ding-post under the i;ontrol of the United States 
through the whole region watered by the Co- 
lumbia. The direct trade which had nourished 
for neajrly twenty years between the Northwest 
Coast and Canton gradually declined, and the 
vessels from the ports of the United States, 
.now so numerous in the Pacific, are for the 
most part engaged in the pursuit of the whale. 

The property, posts, and business have there- 
fore remAined ever since with the Northwest 
Company^ under M'Dougal's sale. The North- 
west Company becoming merged in the Hud- 
eon's Bay Company in the year 1821, the chief 
factory was transferred from Astoria to Van- 
couver. It has been stated that the company 
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reoccupied Astoria, or Fort George, in 1830; 
but the accounts of recent travellers make it a 
very inconsiderable station. 

From this period there was no intercourse 
between the united States and the regions be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains (the fur companies 
and traders confining themselves to the head- 
waters of the Mississippi and the borders of 
the Yellow Stone) until 1823, when Mr. Ashley 
made a successful expedition beyond the mount- 
ains 5 and in 1826 the Rocky Mountain Fur / 
Company of St. Louis commenced regular ex- 
peditions to the borders of the Columbia and 
Colorado. The American Fur Company then 
extended their operations. In 1832, Captain 
Bonneville set out with a party, and was absent 
two years, chiefly on the waters of the Lewis 
River. 

About the same time Nathaniel Wyeth led 
two expeditions across the mountains, and es- 
tablished two posts, one at Fort Hall, near the 
junction of the Pontneuf and Lewis Rivers, and 
the other at Fort William, on Wappatoo Island. 
These parties, each of from fifty to one hundred 
men in number, and twice as many horses and 
mules with loads of merchandise, assembled 
yearly beyond the mountains ; the principal 
points of rendezvous being Green River, a 
branch of the Colorado, and Pierre*s Hole, a 
valley about 100 miles farther north. Here 
they are met by the hunters and trappers, who, 
to the number of three or four hundred, are 
throughout the year engaged in procuring furs. 
The Indians, too, bring their furs to these 
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points, and exchange them for articles of use 
or ornament. Besides these, some zealous 
missionaries, or men devoted to natural sci- 
ence, or intelligent travellers, fond of strange 
scenes and stirring adventures, accompany al« 
most every yearly expedition.* This southern 
route by the La Platte, and its branch the Sweet 
Water, to the rendezvous, and thence through 
the country of the Flatheads to the waters of 
the Columbia and shores of the Pacific, seems 
to be stripped of the perils which so frequently 
environed the earlier travellers who attempted 
unknown passes of the mountains. The par- 
ties arriving with furs are becoming less in 
number from year to ^ear, as well east as west 
of the Hocky Mountams, below the latitude of 
4*9% owing to the great destruction of the fur- 
bearing animals by the hunters of the rival 
companies. The posts established in the Ore- 
gon Territory by Wyeth have given way before 
the superior resources of the Hudson'sv Bay 
Company, and the American companies nave 
abandoned the hunting-grounds which lie be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains.! 

The natural boundaries of the region known 

* The mode of encampment practised by the carav&ns, where 
clanger is to be appreheaded* is as follows : Each man of the 
party is provided with two or three horses or mules, and the 
goods or furs which they carry are put up in packages of such 
size and weight as to be borne three upon a horse; A spot be* 
ing selected for the nigtit, the packs are arranged at interralfl 
around^ forming a sort of breastwork, within which the horses 
are picketed. The party is divided into messes, each having its 
heao, and these by turns perform the duty of guards. Where 
wagons convey the goods, they are used in like manner for an 
oitwork. 

t Niles's Weekly Register, vol liz^ ibrl84(Ml. 
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by the name of the Oregon TeiTitory are well 
defined. "The form or configuration of the 
country is the most perfect and admirable which 
the imagination can conceive. All its outlines 
are distinctly marked | all its interior is con- 
nected together. Frozen regions on the north, 
the ocean and its mountainous coast to the 
west, the Rocky Mountains to the east, sandy 
and desert plains to the south — such are its 
boundaries. Within, the whole country is wa- 
tered by the streams of a single river, issuing 
from the north, east, and south, uniting in the 
region of tide-water, and communicating with 
the sea by a single outlet. Such a country is 
formed for defence, and whatever power gets 
possession of it will probably be able to keep 
it."*' ' . , . 

This river with a single outlet is the C5olum- 
bia. Its most northern branch is Canoe River, 
rising near the latitude of 54>°. At a place call- 
ed by the traders the Boat Encampment it is 
joined by two streams, one from the northeast, 
the other from the southeast. Two hundred 
miles below their junction is the mouth of 
M*Gillivray's River, and a little lower down the 
Flathead or Clarke's River, both having their 
sources in the Rocky Mountains. Somewhat 
farther down, the Hudson's Bay Company have 
a trading station, and a post called Fort Col- 
ville, which is strongly stockaded. In 1836 
Mr. Parker visited this fort, as well as that of 
Okinagan, established in 1811. David Stuart, 

* Major Joshua Pitcher's Memoir. Senate Doc., Slat Con- 
gress, Sid Session, yoI. i., No. 39. 
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of the Pacific Fur Company, represents tke In- 
dians around as friendly and well disposed. 
He met at this fort a person who was in Lewis 
and Clarke's expedition, and who had for sev- 
eral years been in the employ of the Company 
as interpreter with the Indians. Kettle Falls 
are half a mile below the fort, forming a broken 
cataract of about one hundred feet. The river 
then flows west, receiving the Spokain from the 
southeast, and at the distance of 100 miles is 
joined by the Okinagan, a large stream from 
the north. 

The head-waters of Lewis's River are in the 
angle formed by the Rocky and Snowy Mount- 
ains, between the 42° and 44° of latitude, near 
which are also the sources of the Colorado, the 
Platte, the Yellow Stone, and the Missouri. Its 
course i^ westward along the foot of the Snowy 
Mountains to the Blue Mountains, where it 
forms the Salmon Falls. The principal streams 
flowing into the Lewis before its junction with 
the Columbia are the Malade, the Wapticacoos, 
or North Branch, Kooskooskee, and Salmon 
Eivers from the east, and several small streams 
from the west. The character of the Colum- 
bia from this to the ocean is fully described 
in Lewis and Clarke'« Journal. 

" Beyond the Rocky Mountains," writes Mr. 
Parker, "nature appears to have studied variety 
on the largest scale. Tpwerinff mountains and 
wide-extended prairies, rich valleys and barren 
plains, and large rivers, with their rapids, cat- 
aracts, and falls, present a great variety of pros- 
pects. The whole country is so mountainous 
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that there is no elevation from which a pernon 
cannot see some of the immense ranges which 
intersect its various parts. From an elevation 
a short distance frotn Fort Vancouver, five iso- 
lated conical mountains, from ten to fifteen 
thousand feet hi^h, whose tops are covered 
with perpetual snow, may he seen rising in the 
surrounding valley. There are three general 
ranges west of the rocky chain of mountains^ 
running in northern and southern directions; 
the first, above the Falls of Columbia River j 
the second, at and below the Cascades; the 
third, towards and along the shores of the Pa- 
cific. From each of these, branches extend in 
different directions. Besides these, there are 
those in different parts which are large and 
high, such as the Blue Mountains, south of 
Walla-Walla J the Salmon River Mountains^ be- 
tween Salmon and Kooskoo^kee Rivers, an<i 
also in the region of Okinagan and Colville. 
The loftiest peaks of the Roeky Mountains 
have been found in about 52° north latitude, 
where Mr. Thonq>son, astronomer of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, has ascertained the heights 
of several. One, called Mount Browrij he esti- 
mates at 16,000 feet above the level of the sea f 
another. Mount Hooker^ at 15,700 feet. It has 
been stated, farther (though probably with some 
exaggeration), that he discovered other points 
farther north, of an elevation ten thousand feet 
higher than these. Between these mountains 
are widespread valleys and plains. The largest 
and most fertile valley is included between 
Deer Island on' the west, to within twelve milea 
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of the Cascades, which is ahout fifty-five miles 
wide, and extending north and south to a great- 
er extent than I had the means of definitely as- 
certaining; probably from Puget's Sound on^^ 
the north, to the Umbiqua River on the southAv 
The Willamette River and a section of the Co- 
lumbia are included in this valley. The valley 
south of the Walla- Walla, called the Grand 
Round, is said to excel in fertility. To these 
may be added Pierre's Hole and the adjacent 
country 5 also Recueil Am^re, east of the Sal- 
mon River Mountains. Others of less magni- 
tude are dispersed over different parts. To 
these may be subjoined extensive plains, most 
of which are prairies well covered with grasc. 
The whole region of country west of the Sal- 
mon River Mountains, the Spokain Woods,^ and 
Okinagan, quite to the range of mountains that 
cross the Columbia at the Falls, is a vast prai- 
rie, covered with grass, and the soil is gener- 
ally good. Another large plain, which is said 
to be very barren, lies off to the southwest of 
Lewis or Malheur River, inc^Iuding the Shosho- 
nees Country 5 and travellers who have passed 
through this have pronounced the interior of 
America a great barren desert; but this is 
drawing a conclusion far too broad from prem- 
ises so limited."* According to others who 
have described the country, thete are two lead- 
ing ranges, parallel to the Rooky Mountains, 
which divide the country into three regions, 
viz., Low, Middle, and High, differing mateirial- 

* Parker^tf Joumal, p. 205. 

Vol.1.— D 
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ly in climate, soil, and {nroductiv^ pawer— ^rom 
the great fertility of the portion bordering oa 
the ocean to the stinted barrenness of the up- 
per plains under the Rocky Mountains. 

The third division, or the High Country, lies 
between the Blue Mountains and the Koeky 
Mountains on the east. The southern part of 
this region is a desert of steep rocky mount- 
ains, deep narrow valleys, called holes by the 
traders, and wide f^ins, covered with sand and 
gravel, and with traces of vojcfinic fire* This 
region is remarkable for the dryness of the at< 
inosphere, quickly absorbing all moisture } and 
for the great difference of temperature by day 
and night-^-a difierence sometimes amounting 
to no less than 40 degrees between sunrise 
and noon ; and the range of the thermometer in 
the course of twenty-four hours has been ob- 
served to vary as much as 14f°, Not far from 
this region of desolation is a large salt lake, to- 
wards the soiith, called by the Indians Lake 
Youta, and on the old Spanish maps Timpano- 
gos ; and at no gteat distance from this is one 
of the points of rendezvous ef the traders, 
hunters, aad Indians. 

The seasons may be divided into the dry and 
rainy. The latter commences in November 
and ends with May ; the intermediate months 
are without rain, the skies serene, and the heats 
are relieved by the pi^rie winds^ which render 
the wealiier deli^tful. Mr. Parker states that 
during hia winter's residence at Vancouver, 
there were only three days when the mercury 
fell as low as 22"" of Fahrenheit. * 
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The conventional lines which bound this re» 
gion are, first, the southern boundary between 
the territories belonging to the United States 
and those of Spain, as agreed upon in the treaty 
made between the two powers on the 22d of 
February, 1819. This was to be a line drawn 
from the source of the River Arkansas, north or 
south, as the case might be, to the forty-second 

{parallel of latitude, and thence along that paral- 
el westward to the Pacific ; his Catholic ma- 
jesty ceding to the United States all his rights, 
claims, and pretensions to any territories north 
of the said line. This treaty was not ratified 
Until two years afterward, ; and before another 
year had passed, the authority of Spain ovier 
the territory south of this boundary had ceas- 
ed ; but in 1828, the same boundary was con- 
firmed by a treaty with the new state of Mex- 
ico. By the convention between Eussia and 
the United States of 1824, no establishment is 
to be formed by the citizens of the latter power 
north of the parallel of 54° ^C, and none under 
the authority of Russia south of that latitude. 
The treaty between Great Britain and Russia 
of 1825, likewise recognises this line, but with- 
out acknowledging the absolute and entire pos- 
session by Russia of the territory north of it. 
The territorial claims of Great Britain extend 
southward from this parallel of 54° 40' j while 
those of the United States extend northwaxd 
from the parallel of 42*^ ; nor has any dividing 
line yet been agreed upon. 

In the negotiations held by Messrs. Rush and 
Gallatin with the commissioners of the British 
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ffovernment subsequently to the treaty of Ghent 
in 1818, in order to settle definitively the boun- 
daries west of the Lake of the Woods, it was 
proposed by the former that a line should be 
drawn from the northwestern extremity of that 
lake (north or south, as it might be) to the for- 
ty-ninth parallel of latitude, and from the point 
of intersection westward to the Pacific. This, 
however, was not assented to 5 such line was 
agreed upon no farther than to the Rocky 
Mountains, leaving the boundary west of the 
mountains unsettled ^ and as to the territories 
claimed by the United States or by Great Brit- 
ain west of those mountains, it was determined 
that, with their harbours, bays, and rivers, they 
should be free and open for ten years to the 
vessels, subjects, or citizens of both nations ; 
it being at the same time understood that the 
said agreement was not to be construed so as 
to afi[ect or prejudice the claims of either party, 
or of any other power, to any portion of those 
territories. The negotiations as to the bound- 
ary were resumed in 1824, and the forty-ninth 
parallel of latitude, from the mountains to the 
Pacific, was again proposed by Mr. Rush 5 but 
Mr. Canning replied by a counter-project, that 
the line should be drawn from the mountains 
westward along the forty-ninth parallel to the 
nearest head- waters of the Columbia, and thence 
down the middle of that stream to the Pacific. 
Here the matter rested until 1826, when it again 
became the subject of discussion between Mr. 
Qallatin, the American minister, and the Brit- 
ish government. But no boundary" could bo 
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f|greed upon ; and the only result was the con- 
vention of August, 1827, that the third article 
of the convention of 1818, for the common oc- 
cupation of the territory, should be farther in- 
definitely.continued in force ; either party, how- 
ever, being at liberty to annul the engagement, 
on giving notice of twelve months to the other. 
This agreement still resaains in force, notwith- 
standing several attempts made in the Congresa 
df the United States to procure its abrogation* 
The contentions and murderous conflicts be- 
tween the servants of the rival British compa- 
nies, to wit, the Hudson'a Bay and the North- 
west, led in 1820 to a compromise sanctioned by 
the British government, and to a union of the 
two, under^the name of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany 5 to which was granted by the crown the 
exclusive privilege for 21 years of establishing 
posts and trading stations with the Indians west 
of the Rocky Mountains. This privilege, how- 
ever, was not to be exercised to the prejudice 
of citizens of the United States. At the same, 
time the jurisdiction of the courts of Upper 
Canada was extended to causes as well civil a» 
criminal that might arise there ; and justices 
of the. peace were to be appointed in the Indian; 
country, to have cognizance of and decide on 
minor oflTences and civil causes of limited 
amounts^ These legal provisions, together 
with the large capital and united eflbrts of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, have led to the striking 
contrast presented between the British and 
American traders in the Oregon Territory, un- 
d^t the common occupancy and right of traffic 
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secured to each by the conyention of 1818| 
after a trial of 21 years. 

In the year 1835 Mr. William A. Slocum was 
directed by the government of the United 
States to proceed to the mouth of the Colum- 
bia by sea, and while there to collect any in- 
formation that might be useful or interesting 
to his government. He arrived in the Colum- 
bia at the close of the year 1836. His report 
to the Department of State, dated the 2(>th of 
March, 1837, gives the following account of 
the settlements and course of trade : 

" Fort Vancouver, the principal dep6t of the 
Hudson's Bay Company west of the Kocky 
Mountains, stands on a gentle acclivity four 
hundred yards from the shore, on .the north 
bank of the Columbia or Oregon Kiver, about 
100 miles from its mouth. Th| principal build- 
ings are enclosed in a picket forming an area 
"of 750 by 450 feet. Within are thirty-four 
buildings, comprising officers' dwelling<«houses, 
and workshops for the various mechanics, all 
of wood except the magazine for powder, which 
is of brick. Without, and near the fort, are 
forty-nine cabins for labourers and mechanics, 
a large barn and seven buildings attached 
thereto ; an hospital and large boathouse on the 
shore six miles from the fort. On the north 
bank the Company have erected a sawmill on a 
Bever-failing stream which falls into the Colum- 
bia, which cuts over 2000 feet of lumber daily, 
employs twenty-eight men, chiefly Sandwich 
Islanders, and ten yoke of oxen i the depth of 
water at th^ mill is four fathoms, where th» 
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largest ships of the Company take in their car- 
goes for the Sandwich Island market. 

^'The farm at Vancouver contains at this 
time ahout 3000 acres of land, fenced and under 
cultivation, e^lploying generally one hundred 
men, chiefly Canadians and half-hreed Iroquois $ 
the mechanics are Europeans. These, with the 
factors, traders, clerks, and domestics, may he 
estimated at thirty. The labourers and me- 
chanics live outside the fort in good log cabins, 
two or three families generally under one roof; 
and as nearly every man haSv a wife, or lives 
with an Indian or half-breed woman, and as each 
family has from two to five slaves, the whole 
number of persons about Vancouver may be es- 
timated at from seven hundred and fifty to 
eight hundred souls. The police of the estab- 
lishment is as strict as in the best-regulated 
military garrison. The produce of the farm 
this year was 80G0 bushels of wheat, 5500 of 
barley, 6000 of oats, 9000 of pease, 14,000 of po- 
tatoes, besides large quantities of turnips, ruta- 
baga, pumpkins, &c. About 6000 bushels of 
wheat, old crop, remain pn hand. 

" Stock consists of about 1000 head of neat 
cattle, 700 hogs, 200 sheep, 450 to 500 horses, 
and 40 yoke of woricing oxen. There are a large 
threshing machine, distillery (not at present in 
operation), and a gristmilL The farm is abun- 
dantly supplied with implements for a much 
larger establishment, and will be much increase 
cd the ensuing year. A thriving orchard is 
planted. The apple, pear, quince, and grape 
grow well. 
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** Trade. — ^A large ship arrhres annually from 
London with all needful supplies for the colo- 
ny, and for the trade with the natives, and dis- 
cnarges at Vancouver. She brings likewise 
naval stores for refitting the ships of the Com- 
pany that renmin on the coast. These are the 
ship J^ereide^ the brig Llama^ a schooner and a 
rioop ; besides the steamboat BtaveVy of 150 
tons, with two engines of thirty horse power, 
built in London the last year. These vessels 
are all well armed and manned ; their crews are ' 
shipped in England for five years^ at two pounds 
per month for seamen. 

" The London ship usually arrives in early 
spring ; discharges, and takes in a cargo of 
lumber for the Sandwich Islands; returns in 
August to receive the furs that are brought tO) 
the dep6t (Fort Vancouver) once a year from 
the interior, via the Columbia River, from the 
Snake Country, and from the American rendez- 
vous west of the Rocky Mountains, and from 
as far south as St. Francisco, in California. 
While one of the Company's vessels brings in 
the furs and peltries collected at the different 
depots alon^ the coast at the north, the steam- 
boat is employed in navigating the magnificent; 
straits from Juan de Fuca to Stickem. Im* 
mense quantities of furs, sea-otter, beaver, mar* 
tin, and sable can be collected along the shores, 
of these bays and inlets. The chief traders, at. 
Narquallah, in 47"" 30' ; Fort Langley, in 49"" 
50' I Fort McLaughlin, in 52^ 16' 5 For t Simp- 
son, in 54° 40' north, purchase all the furs and 
peltries from the Indians in their vicinity, and 
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as far as New-Caledonia in the interior, and 
supply them with guns, powder, lead, tobacco, 
beads, &c., cdl of which supplies are taken from 
the principal dep6t at Vancouver. 

^' An express, as it is called, goes out in March 
yearly from Vancouver, and ascends the Co- 
lumbia 900 miles in batteaux. One of the 
chief factors takes charge of the property, and 
conveys it to York Factory, on Hiidson's Bay ; 
the annual returns of the business being con* 
ducted by the Hudson's Bay Company west of 
the Rocky Mountains, in the Columbia district. 
This party likewise convefB to the different 
forts along the route, goods suitable to the In- 
dian trade. Other parties take up supplies, as 
they may be required, to Walla- Walla, 250 miles 
above Vancouver ; to Colville, 600 miles above ; 
to the fort at the junction of Lewis River, 700 
miles farther ; to the south, to Fort M*Roye, 
on the Rilrer IJmpqua, in latitude 43*^ 50' north j 
and last year, chief trader M^Leod took up to 
the American rendezvous, in about latitude 43^ 
north, a large supply of JBritish manufactures. 
This asse)(nblage of American trappers and 
hunters takes place annually on the western 
side of the Rocky Mountains, generally in the 
month of July, and amounts to from 450 to 500 
men, who bring the results of their year's la- 
bour to sell to the American fur-traders. These 
persons purchase their supplies at St. Louis ; 
and, of course, £nd it hard to contend with the 
British company's agents, whb have neither the 
same burden of duties on. their goods, nor tho 
same arduous journey." 
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The earliest ^xugration from the Umted 
States for the purpose of settlement in this ter- 
ritory was in 1832. Three years afterward a 
small party went out by land, with Nathaniel 
Wyeth, of the Boston Fishing and Trading 
Company, under the direction of the Rev. Jason 
Lep and David I^ee, who established a mission 
settlement among the Callapoewah Indians, on 
the Willamette River,* at about sixty miles 
from its discharge into the Columbia. This 
colony afterward received some small acces- 
sions, and in November, 1839, the Rev. Jason 
Lee sailed from the United States for the Co- 
lumbia River, with a party of fifty persons, com- 
prising, among others, six missionaries and a 
physician with their families. This party ar- 
rived safely out, and the annual report of the 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal, 
Church in May, 1841, presents a favourable ac- 
count of their labours among the Indians. 
Smaller parties of young men have started for 
the Columbia from states bordering on the Mis- 
sissippL The whole number directly attached 
to the mission is only sixty-eight, including 
men, women, and children* The few settle- 
ments along the river, according to Mr. Parker, 
who visited the country in 1835, consist of 



* This name is Mmekimet confrandBd ^ith MuItBomilu 
^ The name MuUnomah,'' Mr. Parker says, " is given to a small 
section of this river, from the name of a tribe of Indians who 
once resided about six miles on both sides from its eonfluene* 
with the Columbia to the branch which Hows down the sonth* 
^n side of the Wliupatoo Island ; above this section it is called 
die WiUainette."— Parkk»*8 Jtmmal, p. 161. 
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Canadian Frenchmen formerly in the employ 
of the Hudson's Bay Company. 

Thus far the right of eotnmon occupancy hasf 
worked altogether in farour of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. Without seeking to- found a 
colony of men drawn from the shores of Eu- 
rope, they have created around their fort» and 
trading-posts an imag« of erfilieed life* Their 
principal officers are men well suited to their 
station, where the powers of civilized men, few 
in number, are to encounter and control numer- 
ous surrounding savage tribes* They maintain ai 
steady discipline over their own agents, and ex- 
ercise a moral power over the Indians* Their 
influence is repriesented as being of a benign 
character; and no traveller recounts any in- 
stance of aggression toM^ards the natives. Nor 
are these ktter, in the neighbourhood of the 
Company's stations, chargeable with the pilfer- 
ings, insolences, and outrages which were the 
annoyances of Lewis and his party, and subse- 
quently of Hunt and his companions. The sta- 
tion at Vancouver is stated to be the very 
home of hospitality to the Christian teacher, 
and to the scientific or curious traveller 5 but 
the rival factor, trader, or hunter has a different 
tale to tell, though there ha« been no complaint 
of direct affront or injury. The influence of 
the Company over their subordinates is su- 
preme ; they have moulded to their interest 
and will the sentiments and inclinations of the 
surrounding Indians ; and all l^t is required 
by the chiefs of the Company is passively to 
^ withhold aid, countenance, and favour from any 
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adventurous rival trader, and fairly starve him 
out of the country. 

On taking a general survey of the territory 
embraced in the former Province of Louisiana, 
from the time of its cession to the United 
States, the first thing which strikes us is the 
unequal progress of settlement, civilization, and 
population in its different portions. The states 
and territories lying immediately west of the 
Mississippi, by the census of 1840, exhibit the 
following population : Missouri, whole number 
of inhabitants, 383,702 5 slaves, 58,240.. Ar- 
kansas Territory, 97,574 5 slaves, 19,835. Lou- 
isiana, 352,411 1 slaves, 168,452. Total inhabi- 
tants, 833,687. 

The Indian Territory, so called, extends west- 
ward 200 miles, from the farther bounds of Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, and from the Ked Kiver on 
the south to the Puncah River on the north, a 
length of 600 miles. It contained in the year 
1837 an Indian population of 103,560 ; which 
in 1839 had fallen off, according to the returns 
of the resident agents, to 94,196. There are 
many different tribes, the most numerous of 
which are the Greeks, amounting to 24,500 in 
the former year, and reduced to 21,500 in the 
latter; the Gherokees, to 25,900, reduced to 
25,000>j and the Pawnees, to 12,500, diminish- 
ed to 10,000. Smallpox and fevers have been 
the chief causes of this great mortality. The 
Christian missionaries scattered over this re- 
gion are of various denominations and thirty- 
nine in number, with thirty*six schools and 640 
pupils. 
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The intermediate country, lying between the 
western line of the Indian Territory and the 
Rocky Mountains, and bounded on the north by 
the 49th parallel of latitude, is still the dwell- 
ing-place and hunting-grounds of the native 
tribes, and its plains and streams are the resorts 
of the hunters and trappers of the various fui 
companies and traders ; while the country west 
of the mountains, and extending to the Pacific^ 
presents no settlements of civilized man, ex- 
cept the forts and trading-posts of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, and the station of the 
Christian missionaries from the United States 
on the Willamette. 

At the time that the History of the Expedi- 
tion under Captains Lewis and Clarke was first 
prepared for the press, Mr. Jefferson favoured 
the publisher with a short memoir of the life 
of Captain Lewis, in which he shows that his 
thoughts had early turned upon such a project. 
While he was residing at Paris as American 
minister in 1787, John Ledyard arrived there, 
with the yiew of making some arrangements to 
carry on a trade in furs on the northwest coast 
of America. In this, however, he failed 5 and 
Mr. Jefferson then proposed to him an expedi- 
tion by land through the north of Europe to 
Kasntschatka, and thence to the Pacific. Per- 
mission havinff been obtained irom the Russian 
government, Ledyard set out on his journey, 
and took up his winter-quarters within 200 
miles of Kamtschatka. But at this tidie some 
new consideration on the part of the Russian 
authorities put a stop to his progress, and he 
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was airested and seat back out of their ten4tO« 
ries. The next year he started on his African 
expedition, and died in Egypt. 

In 179^ Mr« Jefferson proposed to the^ Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society a subscription to 
engage a competent person to proceed to the 
Northwest Coast by iand 3 and Captain Meri"" 
Wether Lewis^ who was then stationed at Char** 
lotteviUe, in Virginia, was engaged for the pur« 
pose* M« Michauz, a French botanist, was to be 
his companion* They had gone en their jour; 
ney as far as Kentucky, whenMichaux was re« 
eaUed by the French minister, to pursue in oth* 
er quarters his botanical researches, which put 
a stop to the enterprise* 

The Act for establishing trading* houses 
among the Indians being about to expire, Mr. 
Jefferson, in Januanr, 1803, recommended to 
Congress, in. a confidential message, an exten- 
sion of its views to the Indians on the Missis* 
sippi. He also proposed thi^ a party should 
' be despatched to trace the Missouri to its 
source, cross the Rocky Mountains^ and pro* 
eeed to the Pacific Ocean* The plan was ap* 
proved ofj and Captain Lewis was, on his own 
application, appointed to lead the expedition. 
William Clarke, brother of General Greorge 
Rogers Clarice, was i^terward associated with 
him. Full instructions were given to Captain 
Lewis as to his route, and the various objects 
to which he should direct his inquiries, relating 
to the geography and character of the country| 
the di&rent inhabitants, and their history, and 
all other matters worthy of being kncyvm 
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While these preparations were making, ne- 
gotiations had been pending between France 
and the United States in regard to Louisiana. 
This province had been recently ceded by 
Spain to France, and the latter power by treaty 
now ceded it to the United States. 

A donation of lands was made by Congress 
to the members of Captain Lewis s party in 
1807. Lewis was appointed Governor of Lou- 
isiana, and Clarke agent for Indian affairs. 

Captain Lewis died in 1809, when on his way 
to Philadelphia to superintend the publication 
of his journals. After his death the journals 
passed into other hands, and finally, with other 
sources of information, were handed over to 
Mr. Paul Allen, who edited the History of the 
Expedition.* 

* For farther infonnation m relation to the discovery, history, 
and present state of the northwest portions of the American Con- 
tinent, the reader may consult the memoir of Mr. Robert Oreen- 
how, prepared and published in 1840, in obedience to a resolu- 
tion of Congress. 
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Party composing the Expedition.-^ Their Departure.— Csf a 
near Osage Woman River.— Grand Oiage River.— Oa^ge In- 
dians.— Carious traditionary Account of their Origin.— Th« 
Missouris.— Snake Bluffs.— Kansas River. — Kanzas Indiana. 
—The Nodawa River— The Nemahaw, and Mounds on ita 
Banks.— Party afflictad with BQila.-4Platte River. 

The preparations for the expedition were comple- 
ted, and the party selected before the close of 1803. 
Capt. Lewis designed to winter at La Charrette, the 
highest settlement on the Missouri ; but the Spanish 
commandant of Louisiana not hanng received offi- 
cial notice of the transfer of the province to the 
United States, he wintered at tlie mouth of Wood 
River, on the east side of the Mississip];^^ without 
tl^ jurisdiction of the Spanidii authorities. 

*' The party consisted of nine yOung men from 
Kentucky, fpurte^i soldieiB of >he United States 
army, who volunteered their services, two Frmich 
watermen (an interpreter and hunter), and a black 
servant belongings to Captain Clarke. All these, ex- 
cept theiast, were enlisted to serve as privates du- 
ring the expediti(»i, and three sergeants s^>pointed 
from among them by the captains. In addition to 
these were engaged a corporal and six soldiers, and 
luoe watermen, to accompany the expedition as for 
as the Mandan nation, in order to assist in carrying 
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the stores or repelling an attack, which was most 
to be apprehended between Wood River and that 
tribe. The necessary stores were subdivided into 
seven bales and one box, containing a small portion 
of each article in case of accident. They con* 
sisted of a great variety of clothing, working uten- 
sils, locks, flints, powder, ball, and articles of the 
greatest use. To these were added fourteen bales 
and one box of Indian presents, distributed in the 
same manner, and composed of richly-laced coats 
and other articles of dress, medals, flags, knives, 
and tomahawks for the chiefs ; ornaments of differ- 
ent kinds, particularly beads, looking-jglasses, hand- 
kerchiefs, paints, and, generally, such articles as were 
deemed best calculated for the taste of the Indians. 
The party was to embark on board of three boats : 
the first was a keel-boat fifty-five feet long, drawing 
three feet water, carrying one large square-sail and 
twenty-two oars ; a deck of ten feet in the bow and 
stem formed a forecastle and cabin, while the mid- 
dle was covered by lockers, which might be raised 
so as to form a breastworic in case of attack. This 
was accompanied by two pirogues or open boats, 
one of six and the other of seven oars. Two hor- 
ses were at the same time to be led along the banks 
of the river, for the purpose of bringing home game, 

' >^r hunting in case of scarcity." 
^ The party left their encampment at the mouth of 

^ Wood River on Monday, the 14th of May, 1804, and 
en the morning of the 16th reached St. Charles, a 
town 31 miles up the Missouri. Captain Lewis, 
who had been detained at Su Louis, joined them at 
this place, and on the 31st of May they proceeded 
no their voyage. Passing Osage Woman River on 
the 23d, about a mile and a half beyond its mouth, 
they saw '' a large cave on the south side, at the 
foot of cliffs nearly three hundred feet high, over- 
hanging the water, which becomes very swift at this 
place; The cave is one hundred and twenty feet^ 
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wide, forty feet deep, and twenty high : it is known 
by the name of the Tavern among the traders, who 
have written their names on the rock, and painted 
some images, which command the homage of the 
Indians and French." 

On the 25th they stopped for the night at La Char- 
rette Creek, 68 miles from the mouth of the Missouri, 
and near which was a small village of seven poor fam- 
ilies, the last establishment of whites on that river. 
In the afternoon of the 31st of May they received 
information that the Indians had committed to the 
flames a letter announcing the cession of Louisiana, 
and that they would not believe the Americans had 
come in possession of the country. On the 1st of 
June the boats arrived at the mouth of the Grand 
Osage River, 133 miles up the Missouri, which is 
here 875 yards wide, and the breadth of the Osage 
397 yards. 

" The Osage River empties itself into the Mis- 
souri at one hundred and thirty-three miles' distance 
from the mouth of the latter river. It gives or 
owes its name to a nation inhabiting its banks at a 
considerable distance from this place. Their pres- 
ent name, however, seems to have originated Arom 
the French traders, for both among themselves and 
their neighbours they are called the Wasbasha». 
They number between twelve and thirteen hundred 
warriors, and consist of three tribes: the Great 
Osages, of about five hundred warriors, living in a 
village on the south bank of the river ; the Little 
Osages, of nearly half that number, residing at the 
distance of six miles from then^ ; and the Arkansaw 
band, a colony of Osages, of six hundred warriors, 
who |eft them some years ago, Under the command 
of a chief called the Bigfoot, and settled on the Ver- 
milion River, a branch of the Arkansaw. In person 
the Qsages are among the largest and best-formed 
Indians, and are said to possess fine military capa- 
cities i but, residing as they do in villages, and hav-t 
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ing made considerable advance in agriculture, they 
seem less addicted to war than their northern neigh- 
bours, to whom the use of rifles gires a great su- 
periority. Among the peculiarities of this people, 
there is nothing more remarkable than the tradition' 
relative to their origin. According to universal be- 
lief, the founder of the nation was a snail, passing 
a quiet existence along the banks of the Osage, tiU 
a high flood swept him 4k>wn to the Missouri, and 
left him exposed on the shore. The heat of the sun 
at length ripened him into a man; but with the 
change of his nature he had not forgotten his natTve 
seats on the Osaffe, towards which he immediately 
bent his way. He was, however, soon overtaken 
by hunger and fatigue, when, happily, the Great Spirit 
appeared, and, giving him a bow and arrow, showed 
him how to kill and cook deer, and cover himself 
with the skin. He then proceeded to his original 
residence ; but as he approached the river he was 
met by a beaver, who inquired haughtily who he 
was, and by what authority he came to disturb his 
possession. The Osage answered that the river was 
his own, for he had once lived on its borders. As 
they stood disputing, the daughter of the beaver 
came, and having, by her entreaties,reconciled her fa- 
ther to this young stranger, it was proposed that the 
Osage should marry the young heaver, and share 
with her family the enjoyment of the river. The 
Osage readily consented, and from this happy union 
there soon came the village and the nation of the 
Wasbasha, or Osages, w^ have ever since preserv- 
ed a pious reverence for their ancestors, abstaining 
from the chase of the beaver, because in killing that 
animal they killed a brother of the Osage. Of late 
years, however, since the trade with the whites has 
Tendered beaver-skins more valuable, the sanctity 
of these maternal relatives has been visiUy reduced, 
Bud the poor animals have nearly lost all the privi-. 
Jeges of kindred." 
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On the 3d of June they continued their voyage, 
and successively passed the Little and Big Manitou 
Creeks (on the latter of which they found some salt- 
licks), Good Woman River, and Mine River. " Lit- 
tle Manitou Creek takes its name from a strange 
figure resembling the bust of a man, with the horns 
of a stag, painted on a projecting rock, which may 
represent some spirit or deity." Canoes and rafts 
were occasionally met, descendihg with furs and 
buffalo tallow from distant points of the Missouri, 
Kanzas, and Platte Rivers, under the guidance of 
hunters, who had sought their game in the neigh- 
bourhood of those streams. Captain Lewis was so 
fortunate as to engage one of them, a M. Durion, 
who had lived with the Sioux twenty years, to ac- 
company him to that nation. 

" On the 13th," continues the narrative, " we 
passed, at between four and five miles, a bend of 
the river, and two creeks on the north, called the 
Round Bend Creeks. Between these two creeks is 
the prairie in which once stood the ancient village 
of the Missouris. Of this village there remains no 
vestige, nor is there anjrthing to recall this great and 
numerous nation, except a feeble remnant of about 
thirty families. They were driven from their origi- 
nal seats by the invasions of the Sauks and other 
Indians from the Mississippi (who destroyed at this 
village two hundred of them in one contest), and 
sought refuge near the Little Osage, on the other 
side of the river. The encroachment of the same 
enemies forced, about thirty years since, both these 
nations from the banks of the Missouri. A few re- 
tired with the Osages, and the remainder found an 
asylum on the River Platte, among the Ottoes, who 
are themselves declining. Opposite the pl^in there 
wa$ an island and a French fort, but there is now 
no appearance of either, the successive inundations 
having probably washed them away, as the willow 
island, which is in the situation described by Do 
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v. Pratz, is small and of recent formation. Five miles 
\irom this place is the mouthi of Grand River, where 
^^e encampedpvThis river follows a course nearly 
south or southeast, and is between eighty and a 
hundred yards wide where it enters the Missouri, 
near a delightful and rich plain." • * * "At the dis- 
tance of eight miles we came to some high cUffs, 
called the Snake Bluffs, from the numbers of that 
animal fn the neighbourhood, and immediately above 
these bluffs, Snake Creek, about eighteen yards wide, 
on which we encamped. One of our hunters, a half 
Indian, brought us an account of his having to-day 
passed f small lake, near which a number of deer 
were feeding ; and in the pond he heard a snake ma- 
king a guttural noise like a turkey. He fired his gun, 
but the noise became louder. He adds that he has 
heard the Indians mention this species of snake, and 
this story is confirmed by a Frenchman of our party.'* 
♦ * * t< We passed several islands and one creek pa 
the south side, and encamped on the north opposite a 
beautiful plain, which extends as far back as the Or- 
ange River, and some miles up the Missouri. In 
front of pur encampment are the remains of an old 
village of the Little Osages, situated at some distance 
from the river, and at the foot of a small hill. About 
three miles above them, in view of our camp, is the 
situation of the old village of the Missouris after 
they fled from the Sauks. The inroads of the same 
tribe compelled the Little Osages to retire from the 
Missouri a few years a£0, and establish themselves 
near the Great Osages/ * * • " On the 17th we set 
out earljr, and, having come to a convenient place, 
at one mile's distance, for procuring timber and ma- 
king oars, we occupied ourselves in that way on 
this and the following day. The country on the 
north of the river is rich and covered with timber ; 
among which we pr<^cured the ash for oars. At two 
miles it changes into extensive prairies, and at sev- 
en or eight miles' distance becomes higher and wa- 
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Vtng. The prairie and high lands on the soath com* 
mence more immediately on the river ; the whole 
lis well watered and provided with game, such as 
deer, elk, and bear. The hunters brought in a fat 
horse, which was probably lost by some war party, 
this being the crossing-place tot the Sauks, Ayau- 
Ways, and Sioux, in their excursions against the 
Osages." 

On the 3$th they passed a bank of stone coal, ap« 
parently very abundant, and the hext day arrived 
at the mouth of the Kanzas, 340 miles from the 
Mississippi ; and here the party remained two days 
for rest and repairs. " The River Kanzas takes its 
rise in the plains between the Arkansaw and Platte 
Rivers, and pursues a course generally east till it* 
. junction with the Missouri, which is in latitude 38* 
3r 13" ; here it is 840} yards wide, though it is wi-* 
der a short distance above the mouth. The Missouri 
itself is about five hundred yards in width ; the point 
of union is low and strtyect to inundations for two 
hundred and fifty yards ; it then rises a little above 
high-water mark, and continues so as far back as 
the hills. On the south of the Kanzas the hills or 
highlands come within one mile and a half of the 
river ; on the north of the Missouri they do not ap- 
proach nearer than several miles ; but on all sides 
the country is She. The comparative specific grav- 
ities of the two rivers are, for the Missouri seventy- 
eight, the Kanzas seventy-two degrees ; the waters of 
the latter have a very disagreeable taste* * * ♦ On the 
banks of the Kanzas reside the Indians of the same 
name, consisting of two villages, one at about twen- 
ty, the other forty leagues from its mouth, and 
amounting to about three hundred men. They once 
lived twenty-four leagues higher than the Kanzas, 
on tfte south bank of the Missouri, and were then 
more numerous ; but they have been reduced and 
banished by the Sauks and Ayauways, who, being 
better supplied with arms^ hiave an advantage over 
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the Kanzas, though the latter are not less fierce and 
warlike than themselves* This nation is now hunt- 

V ing in the plains for the buffalo, which our hunters 

\ have seen for the first time." 

^ Departing on the 29th, they passed La Petite Riv* 
i^re Platte, Turkey Creek, and Bear Medicine Island, 
a short distance from which they landed for the night 
on the 2d of July. In a valley opposite to their en- 
campment '' was situated an old village of the Kan- 
zas, between two high points of land, and on the 
bank of the riven About a mile in the rear of the 
village was a small fort, built by the French on an 
elevation. There are now no traces of the village, 
but the situation of the fort may be recognised by 
some remains of chimneys, and the ffeneral outline 
of the fortification, as well as by the fine spring 
which supplied it with water. The party who were 
stationed here were probably cut off by the Indians, 
as there are no accounts of them." 

July 3d they passed the Isle des Vaches. The 
morning of the anniversary of the 4th of July was 
announced by the discharge of a gun, and its name 
was given to a creek which they passed during the 
dajr : it was also made memorable by one of the party 
being bitten by a snake, though the usual application 
of a poultice of bark and gunpowder soon cured the 
wound. On the 6th, near Independence Creek, they 
passed the ruins of another village of the Kanzas, 
which, from the extent of its remains, must once 
have been a large town. Several bad sand-bars 
here presented themselves, and on the shores there 

, were great quantities of summer and fall grapes, 
berries, and wild roses. Deer were not so abundant 
as usual, but there were numerous tracks of elk. 
On the 8th the party reached the River Nodawa, af- 
ter passing Reevey's Prairie, so called from the 
name of a man who had been killed there, and the 
fine prairie of St. MichaePs appearing as though it 
were divided- into farms by the narrow strips of 
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woodland which border the small runs falling into 
the river. Below the mouth of the Nodawa, besides 
several smaller islands, is that of Great Nodawa, 
more than five miles in lengthy containing seven or 
eight thousand acres of high, rich land, rarely over- 
flowed, and one of the largest islands in the Mis- 
souri. This river is navigable for boats for some 
distance. 

On the 11th they landed on a sand island opposite 
to the River Nemahaw, where they remainea a day 
for the purpose of taking lunar observations and 
refrieshing the party. They had now ascended the 
Missouri to the distance of 480 miles. ** The Ne- 
mahaw empties itself into the Missour from the 
south, and is eighty yards wide at the confluence, 
which is in lat. 39® 55' 66". Captain Clarke ascend- 
ed it in the pirogue about two miles, to the mouth 
of a small creek on the lower side. On going ashore 
he found in the level plain several artificial mounds 
or graves, and on the adjoining hills others of a lar- 
ger size. This appearance indicates sufficiently the 
former population of this country, the mounds being 
certainly intended as tombs, the Indians of thi 
Missouri still preserving the custom of interring the 
dead on high ground. From the top of the highest 
mound a delightful prospect presented itself: the 
level and extensive meadows watered by the Nema- 
haw, and enlivened by the few trees and shrubs 
skirting the borders of the river and its tributary 
Streams ; the lowland of the Missouri covered with 
undulating grass, nearly five feet high, gradually ri 
sing into a second plain, where rich weeds an4 flow- 
ers are interspersed with copses of the Osage plum ; 
farther back were seen small groves of trees ; aa 
abundance of grapes ; the wild cherry of the Missou- 
ri, resembling our own, but larger, and growing on a 
small bush ; and the chokecherry, which was ob- 
served for the first time. Some of the grapes gath- 
ered to-day were nearly ripe. On the south of the 
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Nemahaw, and about a quarter of a mile from its 
mouth, is a cliff of freestone* in which are various 
inscriptions and marics made by the Indians." 

On the 14th elk were seen for the first time. The/ 
passed the Nishnahbatona and Little Nemahaw Riv* 
ers, and found the former to be only 300 yards from 
the Missouri, at the distance of twelve miles from its 
mouth. Farther on they reached an island to the 
north, near which the banks overflow ; while on the 
south, hills project over the river in the form of high 
cliflTs. At one point a part of the cliff, nearly three 
fourths of a mile in length and 200 feet' in height, 
had fallen into the river. On the 20th they passed a 
creek called by the French I'Eau qui Pleure, or the 
Weeping Water, and here the narrative states, " for 
a month past the party have been troubled with boils, 
and occasionally with the dysentery. These boils 
were large tumours which broke out under the arms, 
on the legs, and, generally, in the parts most expo- 
sed to action, which sometimes became too painful 
to permit the men to work. After remaining some 
days, they disappeared without any assistance, ex- 
cept a poultice of the bark of the elm or of Indian 
meal. This disorder, which we ascribe to the mud- 
diness of the river water, has not affected the gen- 
eral health of the party, which is quite as good, if 
not better, than that of the same number of men in 
any other situation." 

They reached the great River Platte on the 2ist, 
and it is thus described : '' The highlands, which 
had accompanied us on the south for Uie last eight . 
or ten miles, ^topped at about three quarters of a 
mile from the entrance of the Platte. Captains 
Lewis and Clarke ascended the river in a pirogue 
for about one mile, and found the current very rap- 
id, rolling over sands, and divided into a number 
of channels, none of which are deeper than five or 
six feet. One of our Frenchmen, who spent two 
winters on it, says that it spreads much more at 
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some distance from the motith ; that its depth is 
generally not more than five or six feet ; that there 
are many small islands scattered throngh it; and 
that, from its rapidity and^'.the quantity of its sand, it 
cannot be navigated by boats or pirogues, ^ough the 
Indians pass it in small flat canoes made of hides : 
that the Saline or Salt River, whioh in some seasons 
is too brackish to be drank, falls into it from the 
south, about thirty miles up ; and a little above it 
Eikhom River from the north, running nearly par- 
allel with the Missouri. The river is, in ftict, much 
more rapid than the Missouri, the bed of which it 
fills with moving sands, and drives the current on 
the northern shore, on which it is constantly en- 
croaching. At its junction the, Platte is about six 
hundred yards wide, and the same number of miles 
from the Mississippi. With much difficulty we 
worked round the sand-bars near the mouth, and 
came to above the point, having made fifteen miles.** 
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Some Account of the Pawnees and other Tribes of Indians.— 
Council held with the Ottoe and Missouri Indians —Little 
Siooz River. — Ravages of Smallpox among the Mahas. — 
Council held with another Party of the Ottoes.— Death of 
Sergeant Floyd.«-Honour among the Indians.' 

The next day, coming to a high and shaded spot 
on the north bank, ten miles above the Platte, Cap- 
tain Lewis encamped there, in order to make the ne- 
cessary observations, and to have an interview with 
the neighbouring tribes, that they might be inform- 
ed of the recent change in the government, and <y{ 
, the desire of the United States to cultivate friendly 
relations with them. Captain iewis thi;is continues 
his narrative r 
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" Our camp is by observation in latitude 41*^ ^ 
\V\ Immediately behind it is a plain about five 
miles wide, one half covered with wood, the other 
dry and elevated. The low grounds on the south) 
near the junction of the two rivers, are rich, but sub- 
ject to be overflowed. Farther up the banks are 
higher, and opposite our camp the first hills ap- 
proach the river, and are covered with timber, such 
as oak, walnut, and elm. The intermediate country 
is watered by the Papillon, or Butterfly Creek, of 
about 18 yards wide, and three miles from the 
Platte ; on the north are high open plains and prai- 
ries, and at nine miles from the Platte, the Mosche- 
to Creek and two or three small willow islands. 
We stayed here several days, during which we dried 
our provisions, made new oars, and prepared our 
despatches and maps of the country we had passed, 
for the President of the United States, to whom we 
intend to send them by a pirogue from this place. , 
The hunters have found game scarce in this neigh- 
bourhood ; thiy have seen deer, turkeys, and grouse ; 
we have also an abundance of ripe grapes, and one 
of our men caught a white catfish, the eyes of which 
were small, and its tail resembling that of a dolphin. 

^ The present season is that in which the Indians 
go out into the prairies to hunt the buffalo ; but as 
we discovered some hunters' tracks, and observed 
the plains on fire in the direction of their villages, 
we hoped that they might have returned to gather 
the green Indian com, and therefore despatched two 
men to the Ottoes or Pawnee villages with a pres- 
ent of tobacco, and an invitation to the chiefs to 
visit us. They returned after two days' absence. 
Their first course was through an open prairie to 
the south, in which they crossed Butterfly Creek. 
They then reached a small beautiful river, called 
Come de Cerf^ or Elkhorn River, about 100 yards 
wide, with clear water and a gravelly channel It 
empties a little below the Ottoe village mto the Platte, 
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which they crossed, and arrived at the town about 
45 miles from our camp. They found no Indians 
there, though they saw some fresh tracks of a small 
party. The Ottoes were once a powerful nation^ 
and Uved about l^ miles above the Platte, on the 
southern bank of the Missouri. Being reduced, they 
migrated to the neighbourhood of the Pawnees, un- 
der whose protection they now live. Their village 
is on the south side of the Platte, about dO miles 
firom its month ; and their number is 200, including 
about 30 families of Missouri Indians, who are ixk* 
corporated with them. 

*' Five leagues above them, on the same side of 
the river, resides the nation of Pawnees. This peo- 
ple were among the most numerous of the Missouri 
Indians, but have gradually been dispersed and bro- 
ken, and even since the year 1797 have undergone 
some sensible changes. They now consist of four 
bands : the first is the one just mentioned, of ^bout 
500 men, to whom of late years has been added 
the second band, who are called Republican Paw- 
nees, from their having lived oh the Republican 
branch of the River Kanzas, whence they immigra-* 
ted to join the principal band of Pawnees. The Re- 
publican Pawnees amount to nearly 350 men. Th© 
third are the Pawnees Loups, or Wolf Pawnees, 
who reside on the Wolf fork of the Platte, about 90 
miles from the principal Pawnees, and number 280 
men. The fourth baud originally resided on the 
Kanzas and Arkansaw, but in their wars with the 
Osages they were so often defeated that they at 
last retired to their present position on the Red 
River, where they form a tribe of 400 men. All 
these tribes live in villages and raise com; but 
during the intervals of culture rove in the plains in 
quest of buffalo. 

* " Beyond them on the river, and westward of the 
BliEick Mountains, are the Kaninaviesch, consisting 
^ti about 400 men. They are supposed to have em- 
F2 
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igrated originally from the Pawnees nation; but* 
they have d^enerated from the improvements of 
the parent tribe, and no longer live iii villages, but 
rove through the plains. 

** Still farther to the westward are several tribes, 
who wander and hunt on the sources of the River 
Platte, and thence to Rock Mountain. These tribes, 
of which little more is known than the names smd 
the population, are, fil-st, the Staitan, or Kite Indians, 
a smaH tribe of one hundred men. They have ac- 
quired the name of Kites from their flying ; that is, 
their being always on horseback ; and the smallness 
of their numbers is to be attributed to their extreme 
ferocity : they are the most warlike of all the west- 
em Indians ; they never yield in battle ; thev never 
spare their enemies ; and the retaliation of this bar- 
barity has almost extinguished the nation. Then 
come the Wetapahato and Kiawa tribes, associated 
together, and amounting to two hundred men ; the 
Castahana, of thre6 hundred men, to. which are ta 
be added the Oataka, of seventy-five men^ and the 
Dotami. These wandering tribes are conjectured 
to be the remnants of the Great Padouca nation, 
who occupied the country between the upper parts 
of the River Platte and the River Kanzas. They 
were visited by Bourgemont in 1724, and then lived 
on the Kanzas River. The seats which he describes 
as their residence are now occupied by the Kanzai^ 
nation ; and of the Padoucas there does not now 
eiCist even the name." 

. Having completed the object of their stay, on the 
27th of July they continued their voyage. "At 
ten and a half miles from our encanipment," says 
the journalist, " we saw and examined a curious 
collection of graves or mounds, on the south side 
of the river. Not far from a low piece of land and 
a pond is a tract of about two hundred acres in cir- 
cumference, which is covered with mounds of differ- 
ent heights, shapes, and sizes : some of sand, ai^, 
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some of both earth and sand ; the largest being, 
nearest the river. These mounds indicate the po- 
sition of the ancient village of the Ottoes, before 
they retired to the protection of the Pawnees." 

On the 29th they passed the spot where the Ayau- 
way Indians, a branch of the Ottoes, once Uved, and 
who had emigrated from this place to the River Des 
Moines. " Our hunter brought to us in the evening,^' 
continues the narrative, " a Missouri Indian, whom 
he had found, with two others, dressing an elk; 
they were perfectly friendly, gave him some of the 
meat, and one of them agreed to accompany him to 
the boat. He is one of the few remaining Missou- 
ris who live with the Ottoes : he belongs to a small 
party whose camp is four miles from the river ; and 
he says that the body of the nation is now hunting 
buffalo in the plains. He appeared quite sprightly, 
and his language resembled the Osage, particularly 
in his calling a chief inca. We sent him back with 
on^ of our party the next morning, with an invita- 
tion to the Indians to meet us above on the river, 
and then proceeded." 

* * * " July 30. We went early in the morning 
three and a quarter miles, and encamped on the 
south, in order to wait for the Ottoes. The land 
here consists of a plain, above the high- water level, 
the soil of which is fertile, and covered with a grass 
from five to eight feet high, interspersed with copses 
of large plums, and a currant like those of the United 
States." * * * " Back of this plain is a woody ridge 
about seventy feet above it, at the edge of which 
we formed our camp. This ridge separates the 
lower from a higher prairie, of a good quality, with 
grass of ten or twelve inches in height, and extend- 
ing back about a mile to another elevation of eighty 
or ninety feet, beyond which is one continued plain. 
Near our camp we enjoy from the bluffs a most 
beautiful view of the river and the adjoining coun- 
try. At a distance, varying from four to ten miles, 
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and of a height between seventy and three hundred^ 
feet, two parallel ranges of highland afford a pas- . 
sage to the Missouri, which enriches the low grounds 
between them. In its winding course it nourishes- 
the willow islands, the scattered cottonwood, elm, 
sycamore, lynn, and ash, and the groves are inter- 
spersed with hickory, walnut, coffeenut, and oak. 

" Jiily 31. The meridian altitude of this day made 

the latitude of our camp 41° 18' 1.4^^ One of our 

men brought in yesterday an animal, called by the 

I Pawnees chocartoosh, and by the French hlaireau, or 

badger. 

" We waited with much anxiety the return of our 
messenger to the Ottoes. The men whom we de^ 
spatched to our last encampment returned without 
having seen any appearance of its having been vis- 
ited. Our horses, too, had strayed ; but we were sO 
fortunate as to recover them at the distance of 
twelve miles. Our apprehensions were at length 
relieved by the arrival of a party of about fourteen^ 
Ottoe and Missouri Indians, xvho came at sunset, on 
the 2d of August, accompanied by a Frenchman 
who resided among them, and interpreted for us. 
Captains Lewis and Clarke went out to meet them, 
and told them that we would hold a couhcil in the 
morning. In the mean time we sent them some 
roasted meat, pork, flour, and meal ; in return for 
which, they made us a present of watermelons. We 
learned that our man Liberte had set out from theit 
camp a day before them : we were in hopes that he 
had fatigued his horse, or lost himself in the woods, 
and would soon return ; but we never saw him again. 

The next morning the Indians, with their sit 
chiefs, were all assembled under an awning form- 
ed with the mainsail, in presence of all our par- 
ty, paraded for the occasion. A speech was then 
made, announcing to them the change in the gov- 
ernment, our promises of protection, and advice aS 
to their future conduct. All the six chiefs replied 
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U our speech, each in his turn, according to rank. 
They expressed their joy at the change in the gov- 
ernment; their hopes d^at we would recommend 
them to their Great Father (the president), that they 
might obtain trade and necessaries : they wanted 
arms as well for hunting as for defence, sind asked 
our mediation between them and the Mahas, with 
whom they are now at war. We promised to do 
so, and wished some of them to accompany us to 
that. nation, which they declined, for fear of being 
killed by them. We then proceeded to distribute 
our presents. The grand chief of the nation not 
being of the party, we sent him a flag, a medal, and 
some ornaments for clothing. To the six chiefs 
who were present, we gave a medal of the second 
grade to one Ottoe chief and one Missouri chief ; a 
medal of the third grade to two inferior chiefs of 
each nation ; the customary mode of recognising a 
chief being to place a medal round his neck, which 
is considered among his tribe as a proof of his con- 
sideration abroad. Each of these medals was ac- 
companied by a present of painty garters, and cloth 
ornaments of dress ; and to this we added a canister 
of powder, a bottle of whiskey, and a few presents 
to the whole, which appeared to inake them perfect- 
ly satisfied. The air-gun, too, was fired, and aston- 
ished them greatly. The absent grand chief was an 
Ottoe, nam^ Wes^rushhah, which, in English, de- 
generates into little Thief. The two principal chief- 
tains present were Shongotongo, or Big Horse, and 
Wethea, or Hospitality ; also Shosguscan, or White 
Horse, an Ottoe ; the first an Ottoe, the second a 
MissouH. The incidents just related induced us 
to give to this place the name of the Council Bluffs : 
the situation of it is exceedingly favourable for a 
fort and trading factory, as the soil is well calcula- 
ted for bricks, and there is an abundance of wood 
in the neighbourhood, and the air being pure and 
haalthy. It is also central to the chief resorts of 
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the Indians : one da3r's journey to the Ottoes ; one ' 
and a half to the Great Pawnees ; two days from 
the Mahas ; two and a quarter from the Pawnee 
Loups' village ; convenient to the hunting grounds 
of the Sioux; and twenty-five days' journey to 
Santa F6. The ceremonies of the council being 
' concluded, we set sail in the afternoon, and encamp- 
ed at the distance of five miles, on the south side, 
where we found the moschetoes very troublesome." 
The 5th of August they encamped on the north 
side of the river. *' In the evening, Captain Clarke, 
in pursuing some game in an eastern direction, 
found himself, at Uie distance of three hundred and 
seventy yards from the camp, at a point of the river 
whence we had come twelve miles. When the wa- 
ter is high this peninsula is overflowed ; and, judg- 
ing from the customary and notorious changes in 
the stream, a few years will be sufltoient to force 
the main current of the river across, and leave the 
great bend dry. The whole lowland between the 
parallel range of hills seems formed of mud or ooze 
of the river, at some former period, mixed with sand 
and clay. The sand of the neighbouring banks ac^ 
cumulates with the aid of that brought down the 
stream, and forms sand-bars, projecting into the riv- 
er ; these drive the channel to the opposite banks, 
the loose texture of which it undermines, and at 
length deserts its ancient bed for a new and shorter 
passage ; it is thus that the banks of the Missouri 
are constantly falling, and the river changing its 
bed." 

On the 7th they despatched four men back»to the 
Ottoes village in quest of the man Liberte, and to' 
apprehend one of the soldiers, who had left them on 
the 4th, under pretence of recovering a knife which 
he had dropped a short distance behind, and who, 
they feared, had deserted. They alsa sent small 
presents to the Ottoes and Missouris, and requested 
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that they would join them at the Maha village, where ' 
a peace might be concluded between them. -^ 

The fourth day after leaving Council Bluffs they 
arrived at the mouth of a river on the northern side, 
cadled by the Sioux Indians Eaneahwadepon, or 
Stone River, and by the French, Petite Riviere des 
Sioux, or Little Sioux River. At its confluence it 
is eighty yards wide. " Our interpreter, M. Durion,'* 
says the journalist, " who has been to the sources 
of it, and knows the adjoining country, says that it 
rises within about nine miles of the River Des 
Moines; that within fifteen leagues of that river it 
passes through a large lake nearly sixty miles in 
circumference, and divided into t^o parts by rocks, 
which approach each other very closely: its width 
is various ; it contains many islands, and is known 
by the name of Lac d' Esprit. It is near the Dog 
Plains, and within four days' march of the Mahas. 
The country watered by it is open and undulating, 
and may be visited in boats up the river for some 
distance. The Des Moines, he adds, is about eighty 
yards wide where the Little Sioux River approaches 
It; it is shoally, and one of its principal branches is 
called Cat River. Two miles beyond this river is a 
long islMid, which we called Pelican Island, from 
the numbers of that animal which were feeding on 
it ; one of these being killed, we poured into his bag 
five gallons of water. An elk, too, was shot; and we 
had again to remark that sciakes are rare in this part 
of the Missouri. A meridian altitude, near the Lit- . 
tie Sioux River, made the latitude 41° W 34"." / 

On the 10th they passed the first highland neai^ 
the river since leaving Council Bluffs ; and not far^ 
distant was the spot where Blackbird, one of the 
great chiefs of the Mahas, who died of the smallpox, 
had been buried four years before. *' A hill of yel- 
low soft sandstone rises from the river in bluffs of 
various heights, till it ends in a knowl about three 
hundred feet above the water : on the top of this a 
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mound, of twelve feet diameter at the base, and six 
feet high, is raised over the deceased king ; a pole 
of about eight feet high is fixed in the ^entre, on 
which we placed a white flag, bordered with red, 
blue, and white. The Blackbird seems to haye been 
a personage of great consideration ; for ever since 
his death he is supplied with provisions, from time 
to time, by the superstitious regard of the Mahas. 
We descended to the river, and passed a small creek 
on the south, called by the Mahas Waucandipeeche 
{Great Spirit is bad). Near this creek and the ad- 
joining hills the Mahas had a village, and lost four 
hundred of their nation by the dreadful malady which 
destroyed the Blackbird. The meridian altitude 
made the latitude 42® 1' 3.8" north." 

Since leaving the River Platte the Missouri had 
been found more winding. At one place the dis- 
tance across, from one point oi the stream to an- 
other, was only 974 yards, while the circuit of the 
river was eighteen and three fourth miles. On ap- 
proaching a creek on which the Mahas had resided, 
a party was despatched to visit their village, with a 
flag and present, to induce them to come and hold 
a council. • " After crossing a prairie covered with 
high grass, they reached the Maha Creek, along 
which they proceeded to its three forks, which join 
near the village : they crossed the north branch, and 
went along the south : the walk was very fatiguing, 
as they were forced to break their way throu^ 
grass, sunflowers, and thistles, all above ten feet 
high, and interspersed with wild pea. Five miles 
from our camp they reached the position of the 
ancient Maha village : it had once consisted of three 
hundred cabins, but was burned about four years 
ago, soon after the smallpox had destroyed four 
hundred men, and a proportion of women and chil- 
dren. On a hiU in the rear of the viUage are the 
graves of the nation, to the south of which runs the 
fork of ihe Maha Creek: this they crossed whete it 
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was about ten yards wide, and followed its course 
to th6 Missouri, passing along a ridge of hill for one 
and a half miles, and a long pond between that and 
the Missouri : they then recrossed the Maha Creek, 
and arrived at the camp, having seen no tracks of 
Indians, nor any sign or recent cultivation." ♦ • • 
" The accounts we have had of the effects of the 
smallpox on ^hat nation are most distressing : it is 
not known in what way it was first communicated 
to them, though probably by some war party. They 
had been a military and powerful people ; out when 
these warriors saw their strength wasting before a 
malady which they could not resist, their phrensy 
was extreme ; they burned their village, and many 
of them put to death their wives and children, to 
save them from so cruel an affliction, and that all 
might go together to some better country." 

On the 16th two parties went put to fish on the 
Maha Ck^ek, and were remarkably successful. 
** They made a drag with small willows and bark, 
and swept the creek; the first company brought 
three hundred and eighteen, the second upward of 
eight hundred, consisting of pike, bass, fish resem- 
bling salmon, trout, redhorse, buffalo, one rockfish, 
one flatback, perch, catfish, a small species of perch, 
called, on the Ohio, silver-fish, and a shrimp of the 
same size, shape, and flavour of those about New- 
Orleans and the lower part of the Mississippi." 

" On the 17th, in the evening," says the narrative, 
*^ one of the party sent to the Ottoes returned, with 
the information that the rest were coming on with 
the deserter. They had also caught Liberte, but, 
by 2C trick, he made his escape : they were bringirfg 
three of the chiefs, in order to engage our assist- 
ance in making peace with the Mahas. This nation 
having left their village, that desirable purpose can- 
not be effected ; but, in order to bring in any neigh- 
bouring tribes, we set the surrounding prairies on 
fire. This is the customary signal made by traders 

Vol. I.— G . 
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to apprize the Indians of their arrival: it is also 
used between different nations as an indication of 
any event which they have previously agreed to 
announce in that way, and, as soon as it is seen, 
collects the neighbouring tribes, unless they appre* 
hend that it is made by their enemies* 

" August 18. In the afternoon the party arrived 
with the Indians, consisting of the Little Thief and 
the Big Horse, whom we had seen on the third, to-* 
gether with six other chiefs, and a French inter- 
preter. We met them under a shade, and, after 
tkey had finished a repast with which we supphed 
them, we inquired into the origin of the war be* 
^ween them and the Mahas, which they related with 
great frankness. It seems that two of the M issou- 
ris went to the Mahas to steal horses, but were de- 
tected and killed ; the Ottoes and Missouris thought 
themselves bound to avenge their companions, and 
the whole nations were at last obUged to share in 
the dispute : they are also in fear of a war from the 
Pawnees, whose village they entered this summer 
while the inhabitants were hunting, and stole their 
com. This ingenuous confession did not make us 
the less desirous of negotiating a peace for them ; 
but no Indians have as yet been attracted by our 
tie. The evening was closed by a dance ; and the 
next day, the chiefs and warriors being assembled 
at ten o'clock, we explained the speech we had al- 
ready sent from the Council Bluffs, and renewed our 
advice. They all replied in turn, and the presents 
were then distributed. We exchanged the small 
medal we had formeriy civen to the Big Horse for 
One of the same size with that of Little Thief : we 
also gave a small medal to a third chief, and a kind 
of certificate or letter of acknowledgment to five of 
the warriors, expressive of our favour and their good 
intentions. One of them, dissatisfied, returned us 
the certificate ; but the chief, fearful of our being 
offended, begged that it might be restored to him; 
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this we declined, and rebaled them severely for hav- 
ing in view mere traffic instead of peace with their 
neighbours. This displeased them at first ; but they 
at length all petitioned that it should be given to tfaie 
warrior, who then came forward and made an apol- 
ogy to us ; we then delivered it to the chief to be 
given to the most worthy, and he bestowed it oa 
the same warrior, whose name was Great Blue Eyes^ 
After a more substantial present of small articles 
and tobacco, the council was ended with a dram to 
the Indians. In th^ evening we. exhibited diffetent 
objects of curiosity, and particularly the air-gun, 
which gave them great surprise. Those people are 
almost naked, having no covering except a sprt of 
breech-cioth round the middle, with a loose blanket 
or buffalo robe, painted, thrown over them. The 
names of these warriors, besides those already 
mentioned, were Karkapaha, or Ct^s Bead., and 
Nenasawa, or Black Cat, Missourts ; and Sananona, 
or Iran Eyes, Neswaunja, or Big 0», Stageaunja, 
or Big Blue Eyes, apd Wasashaoo^, or Brave Man, 
aU Ottoes. These two tribes speak very nearly the 
sam^ language ; they all begged us to give them 
whiskey. 

''The next morning, August SO, the Indians 
mounted their horses and left us, having received a 
canister of whiskey at parting. We tfien set sail, 
and, after passing two islands on the north, came i» 
on that side under some bluffs-^the first near the riv^ 
er since we left the Ayauway village. Here we had 
the misfortune to lose one of our sergeants, Charted 
Floyd. He was yesterday seized with a bilious 
colic, and aU^ our care and attention were ineffect- 
ual to relieve Iiim< A little before his death he said 
to Captain Clarke, ' I am going to Iqave you :' his 
strength failed him as he added, * I want you to 
write me a letter;' but he died wiUi a composure 
which justified the high opinion we had formed of 
bi& firmness and good conduct. He was buried on 
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the top of the bluff with the honours due to a brave 
soldier, and the place of his interment marked by a 
cedar post, on which his name and the day of his 
death were inscribed. About a mile beyond this 
place, to which we gave his name, is a small river 
about thirty yards wide, on the north, which we 
called Floyd's River, where we encamped. We 
had a breeze from the southeast, and made thirteen 
miles." 

?' On the 31st they passed the mouth of the great 
Sioux River, three miles beyond Floyd's. This riv- 
er comes in from the north, and is about one hun- 
dred and ten yards wide. M. Durion, our Sioux 
interpretei^" continues the narrative, " who is weU 
acquainted with it, says that it is navigable upward 
of two hundred miles to the falls, and even beyond 
them : that its sources are near those of the St. Pe- 
ter's. He also says, that below the faUs a creek 
iiedls in from the eastward, after passing through 
cliffs of red rock. Of this the Indians make their 

Eipes ; and the necessity of procuring that article 
as introduced a sort of law of nations, by which 
the banks of the creek are sacred, and even tribes 
at war meet without hostility at these quarries, 
which possess a right, of asylum. Thus we find, 
even among savages, certain principles deemed sa- 
cred, by which the rigours of their merciless system 
of warfare are mitigated. A sense of common dan- 
Ifer, where stronger ties are wanting, gives all the 
binding force of more solemn obligations. The im- 
portance of preserving the known and settled rides 
of warfare among civiUzed nations, in all their in- 
tegrity, becomes strikingly evident ; since even sav- 
ages, with their few precarious wants, cannot exist 
in a state of peace or war where this faith is once 
violated." 

After ascending the Missouri some miles above 
the Great Sioux, the bluffs on the south bank were 
found to contain copperas, alum, cobalt, and other 
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mineral substances, which, aflfecting the waler, had 
occasioned xiisorders of the stomach among the mett ; 
but, by removinjg the scum from the surface of Xh^ 
water and dipping deep, this eifeet was preTeatwL 
On an extensive and delightful prairie on the north 
side they killed the first buftalo, and hence they 
gave to it the aame of that animal. Here, UkewiBe* 
a deer and beaver were kiUed, and two elk wes^ 
seen. Near thi3 there was a bluff of blue clay, ri- 
sing to an elevation of 180 or IdO feet on the sontk 
side, exhibiting marks of recent fire, and stiU aq :faot 
beneath the surface as not to be endured by the band. 
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Whimsical Instance of Superstition of the Sionx Indiana.— 
Council held with the SdQux.-rCbaraetar of that Tribe, their 
Manoecs, ^c—A rkliculoua Inatance of their H^^Bttu^Aaf 
cient Fortificationa— Vatt Herds of Btiffalo.—Accouot of the 
Petit Chien, or Little Dog. — Narrow Escape of George Shan- 
non.— Surprising Fleetness of the Anteiope.—Pass the River 
of the Sioux.— The Grand Detour, or Great Bend.— Encamp 
0^ the Teton Rivef. 

On the 25th of August, the party 4;>etng eneamped 
on the south sid^ of the riv^r, ** Captains Lewis and 
Clarke, with tea m^, went to ae« an objeel deeaed 
very extraordinary among aU the neighhounng latr 
dians. They dropped down to the.moiith of White* 
stone River, about thirty yards wide^ where they kift 
the boat, and at the distance Oif two bundbred yards 
ascended a risinji^ ground^ from which 9^ plaia ex* 
tended itself as f^r as the eye oouid di«cem. After 
walking four miles they orosaed the creek where it 
i^ twenty-thi«e yards wid^, and waters -an extensive 
valley. The heat was so oppressive that we wefe 
Miged to send back our dog to the cceek, as he was 
G2 
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linable to bear ttie fatigue ; and it was not till after 
four hours' march that we reached the object of our 
visit. This was a large mound in the midst of the 
plain about N. 20^ W. from the mouth of White- 
stone River, from ' which it is nine miles distant. 
The base of ihe moUnd is a*^egular parallelogram, 
the longest side being about three hundred yards, 
^ shorter sixty or seventy : from the longest side 
it rises with a steep ascent from the north and south 
to the height of sixty-five or seventy feet, leaving 
on the top a level plain of twelve feet in breadth 
and ninety in length. The north and south extrem- 
ities are connected by two oval borders, which serve 
as new bases, and divide the whole side into three 
steep but regular gradations from the plain. The 
oiUy thing characteristic in this hill is its extreme 
symmetry ; and this, together with its being totally 
detached from the other hills, which are at the dis- 
tance of eight or nine miles, would induce a belief 
that it was artificial ; but, as the earth and the loose 
pebbles which compose it are arranged exactly like 
the steep grounds on the borders of the creek, we 
concluded from this similarity of texture that it 
unight be natural. But the Indians have made it a 
great article of their superstition: it is called the 
Mountain of Little People, or Little Spirits; and 
they believe that it is the abode of little devils, in 
the human form, of about eighteen inches high, and 
with remarkably large heads ; they are armed with 
sharp arrows, with whioh they are very skilful, and 
are always on the watch to kill those who should 
have the hardihood to approach their residence. 
The tradition is, that many have suffered Arom these 
little evil spirits, and, among others, three Maha In- 
dians fell a sacrifice to them a few years since. 
This has inspired all the neighbouring nations, Si- 
oux, Mahas, and Ottoes, with such terror, that no 
emimderation could tempt them to visit the hill. 
We saw nooe of thctes wicked little spirits, nor any 
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place for them, except some small holes scattered 
over the top: we were happy enough to escape 
their vengeance, though we remained some time on 
the mound to enjoy the delightful prospect of the 
plain, which spreads itielf out till the eye rests upon 
the northwest hills at a great distance, and those of 
the northeast, still farther off, enlivened by large 
herds of buffalo feeding at a distance* 

**The soil of these plains it exceedingly fine: 
there is, however, no timber except on the Mis- 
souri, all the wood of the Whitestone River not 
being sufficient to cover thickly one hundred acres. 
The plain country which surrounds this mound has 
contributed not a little to its bad reputation: the 
wind, driving from every direction over the level 
ground, obliges the insects to seek shelter on its lee- 
ward side, or be driven against it. The small birds, 
^hose food they are, resort there, of course, in ereat 
numbers in quest of subsistence; and the Indians 
always seem to consider an unusual assemblage of 
birds as produced by some supernatural cause. 
Among them we observed the brown martin em- 
ployed in looking for insects, and so gentle that they 
did not fly until we got within a few feet of them. 
We have also distinguished among the numerous 
birds of the plain, the blackbird, the wren or prairie-' 
bird, and a species of lark about the size of a par- 
tridge, with a short tail." 

Rejoining the boats, on the morning of the 26th 
they proceeded on their route, and the next dav 
passed the mouth of the Yankton, opposite which 
an Indian swam to the boat ; and, on their landing, 
they were met by two others, who informed them 
that a large body of Sioux were encamped near 
them : they accompanied three men, whd were sent 
with an invitation to the Sioux to meet them at a 
spot above the river. The third Indian remained be- 
hind : he was a Maha boy, and said that his nation 
had gone to the Pawnees to make peace ^th Dpeflu 



On the d8th iHey r^acl^ Cal^unet Bluff, where, 
on a beautiful plain ne^ it, they encamped, and 
awaited the arrival of the Sioux. One of the pi- 
rogues, by running against a log, had been rendei^ 
qnfit for service : fine prairies were on either side 
of the river, and timber was more plentiful. 

The Journal thus continues ;^ " Wednesday, 29th. 
We had a violet storm of wiiiid and rain last evenr 
tng, and were engaged dqnng the day in repairing 
Ihe pirogue and other necessary opcupations ; when, 
at four o'clock in the afternoon. Sergeant Pryor and 
his party arrived on the opposite side, attended by 
five chiefs and about ^eveijity raen ai¥i boys. We 
sent a boat for theoo^ and they joined us, as did also* 
M. Durion, the son of our interpreter, who happen-r 
ed to be trading with the Sioux at this time. He 
returned with Sergeant Pryor to the Indians, with n 
present of tobapco, com, ^d a few kettles, and t<M 
them that we would speak to their chiefs in the; 
Ddorning. Sergeant Prjror reported that, on reach- 
ing their village, which is at twelve miles' distancef 
from our camp, he wa^ met by a party with a bu^. 
falo robe, on winch they desired to carry their vis-i 
iters ; an honour which tfiey declined, informing the^ 
Indians that they were not the commanders of the 
boats. As a great mark of respect, they were-thev 
presented with a fat dog, already cooked, of whidl 
they partook heartily, and found it well flavoured^ 
The camps of Use $ioux are of a oonical form, cov- 
ered with buffalo i^obes, painted with various figures 
^d colours, with an aperture in the top for the^ 
smoke to pas^ through. The lodges oontian from 
ten to fifteen persons, and the ipterior arrangement 
is compact and handsome, each lo^e having a place 
for cooking detached from it. 

" August 30th. The fog was so thick that we could 
XiO% see the Indian pamp on the opposite side, but it 
cleared off about eight o'clock. We prqwred a 
fy^ech and spipe prQ^j^j ^ IbeA /sent (or t^ft 
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chiefs and warriors, whom we reeeired at twelve 
o'clock under a large oak tree, near to which the 
flag of the United States was flying. Captain Lewis 
delivered a speech, with the usual advice and coun-' 
sel for their future conduct. We then acknowl- 
edged their chiefs, by giving to the grand chief a 
flag, a medal, a certificate, with a string of warn- 
pum, to which we added a chief's coat ; that is, a 
richly-laced uniform of the United States' artillery 
corps, and a cocked hat and red ffeather. One sec- 
ond chief and three inferior ones were made or rec- 
ognised by medals, and a suitable present of tobac- 
co and articles of clothing. We then snroked the 
pipe of peace, and the chiefs retired to a bower, 
formed of bushes by iheit young men, where they 
divided among each other the presents, and smoked 
and ate, and held a council on the answer which 
they were to make us on to-morrow. The young 
people exercised their bows and arrows in shooting 
at marks for beads, which we distributed to th^best 
inarksmen ; and in the evening the whole party 
danced until a late hour: in the course of then? 
an^usement we threw among them some knives, to- 
bacco, bells, tape, and binding, with which they were 
much pleased. Their musical instruments were the 
drum, and a sort of little bag made of buffalo hide, 
dressed white, with small shot or pebbles in it, and 
a bunch of hair tied to it. This produces a sort of 
rattling music, with which the party was annoyed 
by four musicians during the council this morning. 
" August 31st. In the morning, after breakfast, the 
chiefs met and sat down in a row, with pipes of 
peace highly ornamented, and all pointed towards 
the seats intended for Captains Lewis and Clarke. 
When they arrived and were seated, the grand chief, 
whose Indian name, Weucha, is in English Shake 
Hand, and iri French is called Le Liberateur (the De- 
liverer), rose and spoke at some length, approving 
ivhat we had said, and promising to follow our ad- 
vice : 
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" ' I see before me,' said he, * my great father's two 
sons. > You see me and the rest of our chiefs and 
warriors. We are very poor ; we have neither pow- 
der, nor ball, nor knives ; and our women and chil- 
dren at the village have no clothes. I wish that, as 
my brothers have given me a flag and a medal, they 
would give something to those poor people, or let 
them stop and trade with the first boat which comes 
np the river. I wiU bring the chiefs of the Pawnees 
and M ahas together, and make peace between them ;' 
but it is better that i should do it than my great fa- 
ther's spns, for they will listen to me more readily. 
I will also take some chiefs to your country in the 
spring ; but before that time I cannot leave home. 
I went formerly to the English, and they gave me 
a medal and some clothes: when I went to the 
Spaniards they gave me a medal, but nothing to keep 
it from my skin: but now you give me a medal and, 
clothes. But still we are poor ; and I wish. Broth- 
ers, you would give us something for our squaws.' 

" When he sat down, Mahtor^e, or White Crane, 
ifose: 

" ' I have listened,' said he, * to what our father's 
words were yesterday ; and I am to-day gla4 to see 
how you have dressed our old chief. I am a young 
man, and do not wish to take much; my fathers 
liave made me a chief ; I had much sense before, 
but now I think I have more than ever. What the 
old chief has declared I will confirm, and do what- 
ever he and you please ; but I wish that you would 
lake pity on us, for we are very poor.' 

"Another chief, called Pawnawneahpahbe, then 
Hid : 

" * I am a young man, and know but little ; I can- 
not speak well, but I have listened to what you have 
told the old chief, and will do whatever you agree.' 

"The same sentiments were then repeated bf 
Aweawechache. 
. " We were surprised at finding that the first of 
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these titles means Struck by the Pawnee, and was 
occasioned by some blow which the chief had re* 
ceived in battle from one of the Pawnee tribe. The 
second is in English Half Man, which seemed a 
singular name for a warrior, till it was explained to 
have its origin, probably, in the modesty of the chief, 
who^ on being told of his exploits, would say, * I am 
Xio warrior, 1 am only half a man,' The other chiefs 
spoke very little ; but after they had finished, one 
of the warriors delivered a speech, in which he de- 
clared he would support them. They promised to 
make peace with the Ottoes and Missouris, the only 
nations with whom they are at war. All these ha* 
irangues concluded by describing the distress of the 
nation : they begged us to have pity on them ; to 
send them traders ; that theV wanted powder and 
ball; and seemed anxious that we should supply 
them with some of their great father^s milk, the 
name by which they distinguish ardent spirits. We 
gave some tobacco to each of the chiefs, and a cer* 
tificate to two of the warriors who attended the 
chief. We prevailed on M. Durion to remain here, 
and accompany as many of the Sioux chiefs as he 
could collect to the seat of government. We also 
gave his son a dag, some clothes, and provisions, 
'•with directions to bring about a peace between the 
surrounding tribes, and to conVey sonie of their 
chiefs to see the president. In the evening they 
left us, and encamped on the opposite bank, by the 
two Durions. During the evening and night wd 
had much rain, and observed that the riVer rises a 
little. 

" The Indians who have just left us are the Yank* 
tons, a tribe of the great nation of Sioux. These 
Yanktons are about two hundred men in number, 
and inhabit the Jacques, Des Moines, and Sioux Riv- 
ers. In person they are stout, well proportioned, 
and have a certain air of dignity and boldness. In 
their dress they differ nothing from the other hands 
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of the nation whom we saw, and will describe after- 
ward : they af e fond of decorations, and use paint, 
and porcupine-quills, and feathers.^ Some of thera 
wore a kind of necklace oif white bear's claws, three 
inches long, and closely strung together round their 
necks. They have only a few fowling-pieces, being 
generally armed with bows and arrows ; in which, 
however, they do not appear as expert as the more 
northern Indians. What struck us most was an in- 
stitutioapecuhar to them and to the Kite Indians, 
farther to the westward, from whom it is said to 
have been copied. It is an association of the most 
active and brave young men, who are bound to each 
other by attachment, secured by a vow never to re- 
treat before any danger or give way to their ene- 
mies. In war they go forward without sheltering 
themselves behind trees, or aiding their natural val- 
our by any artifice. This punctilious determina- 
tioB not to be turned from their course became he- 
roic, or ridiculous, a short time since, when the 
Yanktons were crossing the Missouri on the ice. 
A hole lay immediately in their course, which might 
easily have been avoided by going round. This the 
foremost of the band disdained to do, but went 
straight forward, and was lost. The others would 
have followed his example, but were forcibly pre- 
vented by the rest of the tribe. These young men 
sit, and encamp, and dance together, distinct .from 
the rest of the nation ; they are generally about 
thirty or thirty-five years old ; and such is the def- 
erence paid to courage, that their seats in council 
are superior to those of the chiefs, and their per- 
sons more respected. But, as may be supposed, 
such indiscreet bravery will soon diminish the num- 
bers of those who practise it ; so that the band is 
now reduced to four warriors, who were among our 
visiters. These were the remains of twenty-two, 
who composed the society not long ago ; but, in a 
battle with the Kite Indians of the Black Mountains, 
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eighteen oT them were killed) and these four were 
dragged from, the field by their companions. 
, ^* While these Indiaiis remained with us, we made 
very minute inquiries relative to their situation, and 
kiombers, and trade, and manners. This w« did very 
satisfactorily, by means of two different interpret- 
ers ; and from their accounts, joined to our inter- 
views with other bands of the same nation, and 
much intelligence acquired since, we were enabled 
to understand with some accuracy the condition of 
the Sioux, hitherto so little known. 

''The Sioux, or Daoorta Indians, originally settled 
on the Mississippi, and called by Carver jSfadowe* 
sians, are now subdivided into tribes, as follow : 

" First, the Yanktons : this tribe inhabits the 
ISioux, Des Moines, and Jacques Rivers^ and nura* 
bers about two hundred warriors. 

" Second, the Tetons of the Burned Woods : this 
tribe numbers about three hundred men, who rove on 
both sides of the Missouri, the White, and Teton 
Rivers. 

"Third, the Tetons Okandandas: a tribe con- 
"sisting of about one hundred and fifty men, who in- 
habit both sides of the Missouri below the Chay- 
enne River. 

" Fourth, T6tons Minnakenozzo : a nation inhab- 
iting both sides of the Missouri above the Chayenne 
River, and containing about two hundred and fifty 
men. 

" Fifth, Tetons Saone : these inhabit both sides 
of the Missouri below the Warreconne River, and 
consist of about three hundred men. 

" Sixth, Yanktons of the Plains, or Big Devils ; 
who rove on the heads of the Sioux, Jacques, and 
Red Rivers : the most numerous of all the tribes, 
and number about five hundred men. 

'* Seventh, Wahpatone : a nation residing on the 
St. Peter's, just above the mouth of that river, and 
numbering two hundred men. 

Vol. I.--H 
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Bonhomme Island, and in a low level plain, the hills '^ 
being three Oliies from the river. It begins by a wall 
composed of earth, rising immediately from the 
bank of the river, and running in a direct course S. 
74° W. ninety-six yards; the base of this wall or 
mound is seventy-five feet, and its height about 
eight. It then diverges in a course S. 8i9 W., and 
continues at the same height and depth to the dis- 
tance of fifty-three yards, the angle being formed by 
a sloping descent ; at the junction of these two is an 
appearance of a hornwork of the same height with 
the first angle. The same wjdl then pursues a 
course N. 69° W. for three hundrttd yards : near its 
western extremity is an opening or gateway at right 
aciglds to the wall, and projecting iuMrard ; thir gate- 
way is defended by two nearly semicircular walls 
placed before it, lower than the large walls ; and 
from the gateway there seems to have been a cov- 
ered way communicatuig with the interval between 
these two walls. Westward of the gate, the wall 
becomes much larger, being about one hundred and 
five feet at its base, and twelve feet high : at the end 
of this high ground the wall extends for fifty-six 
yards on a course N. 32° W. ; it then turns N. 23** 
W. for seventy-three yards. . These two walls seem / 
to have had a double or covered way : they are from 
ten to fifteen feet eight inches in height^ and from 
seventy-five to one hundred and 6ve feet in width at 
the base; the descent inward being steep, while 
outward it forms a sort of glacis. At the distance 
of seventy-three yards the wall ends abruptly at a 
large hollow place much lawer than the general level 
of the plain, and from which is some indication of a 
covered way to the water. The space between 
them is ocdupied by several mounds, scattered pro- 
miscuously through the gorge, in the centre of which 
is a deep round hole. From the extremity of the 
las}, wall, in a course N. 32° W., is a distance of 
aiuety-six yards over the low ground, where the 
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wall reeommenoes, and crosses the plain in a course 
N. 810 W., for eighteen hundred and thirty yards, 
to the bank of the Missouri. In this course its 
height is about eight feet, till it enters, at the dis* 
tance of five hundred and thirty-three yards, a 
deep circular pond of seventy-three yards' diame- 
ter ; after which it is gradosdly lower towards the 
river. It touches the river at a muddy bar, which 
bears every marie of being an encroachment of the 
water for a considerable distance; and a little above 
the junction is a small circular redoubt. Along the 
bank of the river, and at eleven hundred yards' dis- 
tance in a straight line from this wall, is a second, 
about six feet high, and of considerable width : it 
rises abruptly from the bank of the Missouri, at a 
point where the river bends, and goes straight for- 
ward, forming an acute angle with the last wall, till 
it enters the river again not far from the mounds 
just described, towards which it is obviously tending. 
At the bend the Missouri is five hundred yards wide, 
the ground on Uie opposite side highlands, or low 
hills on the bank ; and where the river passes be- 
tween this fort and Bonhomme Island, all the dis- 
tance from the bend, it is constantly washing the 
banks into the stream, a large sand-bank being al- 
ready taken from the shore near the wall. During 
the whole course of this wall, or glacis, it is covered 
with trees, among which are many large cotton- 
trees, two or three feet in diameter. Immediately 
opposite the citadel, or the part most strongly forti- 
fied, on Bonhomme Island, is a small work in a eip- 
cular form, with a wan surrounding it, about six feel 
in height. The young willows along the water, 
joined to the general appearance of the two shores, 
induce a belief that the bank of the island is en- 
croaching, and the Missouri indemnifies itself by 
washing away the base of the fortification. The 
citadel contains about twenty acres, but the parts- 
between the long walls must embrace nearly fiv»^ 
hundred acres. 
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*< These are the first remains of the kind which 
we have had an opportunity of examining ; but our 
French interpreters assure us that there are great 
Bombers of them on the Platte, the Kanzas, the 
Jacques, &c, ; and some of our party say that they 
observed two of those fortresses on the upper side of 
the Petit Arc Creek, not far from its mouth ; that 
the wall was about six feet high, and the sides of the 
angles one hundred yards in length." 

The following day they passed La Riviere qui 
Court, and the day after the Poncara, where was a 
village belonging to the Indians of that name, but 
which was found deserted, it being the hunting sea- 
ton. *' This tribe of Poncaras, who are said to have 
once numbered four hundred men, are now reduced 
to about fifty, and have associated for mutual pro- 
tection with the Mahas, who are about two hundred 
ib. number. These two nations are allied by a sim- 
ilarity of misfortune ; they were once both numer- 
ous, both resided in villages, and cultivated Indian 
corn. ^ Their common enemies, the Sioux and small- 
pox, drove them from their towns, which they visit 
only occasionally for the purposes of trade ; and 
they now wander over the plains on the sources of 
the Wolf and Quicurre Rivers." 

*' Twenty miles farther on," continues the narra- 
tive, '^ we reached and encamped at the foot of a 
rouxid mountain on the south, having passed two 
small islands. This mountaijl, which is about three 
hundred feet at the base, forms a cone at the top, re- 
sembling a dome at a distance, and Beventy feet or 
more above the surrounding highlands. As we de- 
scended from this dome* we arrived at a spot on the 
gradual descent of the hill, nearly four acres in ex- 
tent, and covered with small holes : these are the 
residence of a little animal, called by the French 
petit chien (little dog), which sit erect near the mouth, 
and make a whistling noise, but, when alarmed, take 
isefuge in their, holes* In order to bring them out. 
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#e poured into one of the holes fire barrels of Wa- 
ter without filling it, but we dislodged and caught ther 
owner. After digging down another of the holes fot 
Six feet, we found, on running a pole into it, that vw 
had not yet dug half way to the bottom : we discor-*. 
ered, however, two frogs in the hole, and near it we? 
killed a dark rattlesnake, which had swallowed » 
smaU prairie dog. We were also informed, though 
we never witnessed the fact, that a sort of liaa^ 
and a snake live habituaUy with these animals. 
The petit chien are justly named, as they resemble 
a small dog in some particulars, although they have 
also some points of similarity to the squirrel. The 
head resembles the squirrel in every respect, except 
that the ear is shorter ; the tail like that of the 
ground squirrel ; the toe nails are long, the fur is &nef 
and the long hair is gray." 

The following days they saw large herds of buf« 
fklo, and the copses of timber appeared to contain 
elk and deer. *" Just below Cedar Island," adds the 
Journal, " on a hill to the south, is the backbone ot 
a fish, forty-five feet long, tapenng towards the tail, 
and in a perfect state of petrifaction, fVagments of 
which were collected and sent to Washington." 

On the 11th they visited a village of barking squifw 
rels, and succeeded in killing four of those animals, 
txid they were rejoined by one of their missing com* 
panions, of which the following account is given : 

"In the morning we observed a man riding oa 
horseback down towards the boat, and we were 
much pleased to find that it .was G^eerge Shannon, 
one of our party, for whose safety we had been very 
uneasy. Our two horses having strayed from us on 
the 26th of August, he was sent to search for thtaau 
After he had found them, he attempted to rejoia us ; 
hut, seeing some other traeks, which must have been 
those of Indians, and which he mistook for our owii« 
he concluded that we were ahead, aed had been ibv 
sixteen days following the bank of the hver a^eve 
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US. During the first fbnr dayft )i« exhausted hit 
bullets, and was then nearly starved, being obliged 
io subsist for twelre days on a few grapes, and a 
vabbit which he killed by making use of a hard piece 
of stick for a ball. One of his horses eave out, and 
was left behind ; die other he kept as alast resource 
|E>r food. Despairing of overtaking us, he was re^ 
turning down thie river in the hope of meeting some 
other boat, and was on the point of killing hia 
horse, when he was so fortunate as to join us.^' 

" September 14th. The hills, particularly on the 
aouth," says the Journal, ** comtinue bigh, but the 
limber is confined to the islanda and banks of the 
fiver. We had oocasi^o here to observe the rapid 
imdernHiiing of these hills by the Missouri. The first 
attacks seem to be on the hitla which overhang the 
liveF : as soon as the viotenoe of the current de- 
atroys the grass at the foot of them, the whole tex- 
ture appears loosened, ajid the ground dissolvep 
and mixes with the water ; the inuddy mixture i? 
then forced over the low grounds, which it covera 
sometimes to the depth of three inches, and gradu- 
ally destroys the herbage ; after which it can offer 
no resistai^ee to the water^ and becomes at last cov- 
ered with sMtdw'* 

The next day they passed the mouth of the White 
River, which has a bed of .300 yards in width, and 
at the eonfiuenoe of which with the Missouri ** is an 
excellent position for a town; i^ land rising by 
three gradual ascents, and the neighbosurhood fur- 
nishing more timber than is usual in this country.'' 

^Septemb^ 10. Bariy in the morning,'' continucia 
tiie narrative, ** having reached a convenient spot on 
the south side, and at one mile, and a quarter's dis- 
tance, we encamped just above a sitiaU creek, which 
we called Corvus, having killed an animal of that 
genus near it. Finding that we eould not proceed 
over the sand4)ars as fost as we desired while th^ 
^iNNkt wae so heavily loaded^ we ooAchided not ^ 
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send back, as we originally intended, our third pi* 
rogue, i>ut to detain the soldiers until spring, and in 
the mean time lighten the boat by loading the pi- 
rogue : this operation, added to that of drying sdl 
our wet articles, detained us during the day. Our 
camp is in a beautiful plain, with timber thinly scat- 
tered for three quarters of a mile, and consisting 
chiefly of elm, cottonwood, some ash of an indiflfer'- 
ent quality, and a considerable quantity of a small 
species of white oak : this tree seldom rises higher 
than thirty feet, and branches very much ; the bark is 
rough, thick, and of a light colour ; the leaves smaU, 
deeply indented, and of a pale green ; the cup which 
contains the acorn is fringed on the edges, and em^ 
braces it about one half ; the acorn itself, which 
grows in great profusion, is of an excellent flavour, 
and has none of the roughness which most other 
acorns possess; they are now falling, and have 
probably attracted the number of deer which we 
saw at this place, as all the animals we have seen 
are fond of that food. The ground having been re- 
cently burned by the Indians, is covered with young 
green grass, and in the neighbourtiood are great 
quantities of fine plums. We killed a few deer for 
the sake of their skins, which we wanted to cover 
the pirogues, the meat being too poor for food. The 
cold season coming on, a flannel shirt was given to 
each man, and fresh powder to those who had ex- 
hausted their supply. 

^ September 17. While some of the party were 
engaged in the same way as yesteniay, others werp 
employed in examining the surrounding country. 
About a quarter of a mile behind our camp, and i^ 
an elevation of twenty feet above it, a plain extends 
nearly three miles parallel to the hver, and about a 
mile back to the iiills, towards which it gradually 
ascends. Here we saw a grove of plum-trees load- 
' ed with fruit, now ripe, and differing in nothing from 
*ihoHB of the Atlantic 9tate8» exeeipt that the tree ifi 



Smaller and mort (hidkly* set. Th« ground of tlw 
plain is occupied by the barrows of multitudes of 
barking squirrels, who entice hither the wolves of a 
small kind, hawks, and polecats, all of which ani- 
mals we saw, and presamed that they fed on the 
•(mirrel. This plam is intersected, nearly in its 
whole extent, by deep rayines, and steep, irregular 
rising gronnds, from one to two hundred feet. On 
ascending the range of hills which border the plain, 
we saw a second high lerel plain, stretching to tho 
south as far as the eye coukl reach. To the west* 
ward, a high range of hills, about twenty miles dis« 
tant, runs nearly north and south, but not to any 
great extent, as their rise and termination is embra« 
oed by one viewvand they seemed covejred with a 
verdure similar to that oif the plains. The sama 
view extended over the irr^rttlor hills which border 
the northern side of the Missouri. All around, the 
country had been reeeotly burned, and a young greea 
grass about four inches high covered the ground* 
which was enlivened by herds of antelopes and buft 
falo ; the last of whidi were in such multitudes^ 
that wse cannot exaggerate in saying that at a single 
glance we saw three thousand of them before us» 
Of all the animals we had seen, the antelope seems 
to possess the most wonderful fleetness. Shy and 
timorous, they generally repose only on, the ridges, 
which command a view of all the approaches of an 
enemy : the acnteness of their sight distinguishes 
tiie most distant danger ; the delicate sensibility of 
their smell defeats the precautions of concealment ; 
and, when alarmed, their rapid career seems roofe 
like, the flight of birds thsm the movements of a 
quadruped. After many unsuooossfiil attempts, Cap»- 
tain Lewis at last, by winding around the ridges, ap» 
f>roaciied a party of severa, which were on an en^ 
inenee towards which the ^ind was unfortunately 
•blowing. The onty male of the party frequently 
^ncircled.the suounit of the hill, as if to announce 
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any danger to the females, which formed a group at 
the top. Although they did not see Captain Lewis^ 
the smell alarmed them, and they fled when he vyas 
at the distance of two hundred yards : he imme- 
diately ran to the spot where they had been ; a ra- 
vine concealed them from him ; but the next moment 
they appeared on a second ridge, at the distance of 
three miles. He doubted whether they could be 
, the same ; but their number, and the extreme rapid- 
ity with which they continued their course, convin^ 
ced him that they must have gone with a speed 
equal to that of the most distinguished race-horse. 
Among our acquisitions to-day were a mule-deer, a 
magpie, a common deer, and buffalo : Captain Lew- 
is also saw a hare, and killed a rattlesnake near the 
burrows of the barking squirrels. 

'^ September 18. Having everything in readiness, 
we proceeded, with the boat much Ughtened, but the 
wind being from the N.W. we made but little way. 
At one mile we reached an island in the middle of 
the river, nearly a mile in length, and covered with 
red cedar; at its extremity a small creek comes in 
from the north i we then met some sand-bars, and 
the wind being very high and ahead, we encamped 
on the south, having madec only seven miles. In 
addition to the common deer, which were in great 
abundance, we saw goats, elk, buffalo, and th^ black* 
tailed deer ; the large wolves, too, are very numer- 
ous, and have long hair with coarse fur, and are of 
a light colour. A small species of wolf, about the 
size of a gray fox, was also killed, and proved to be 
the animal which we had hitherto mistaken for a 
fox : there are also many porcuiunes, rabbits, and 
barking squirrels in the neigbourhood. 

"September 19. We this day enjoyed a cool, 
clear morning, and a wind from the southeast. We 
reached at three miles a bluff on the south, and four 
miles farther the lower point of Prospect Island, 
ftbont two and a half miles in length. Opposite to 
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this afe high bluffs, about eighty feet above the Wa- 
ter, beyond which are beautiful plains, gradually ri- 
sing as they recede from the river t these are wa- 
tered by three streams, which empty near each oth- 
er; the first is about thirty-five yards wide, the 
ground on its sides high and rich, with some tim- 
ber ; the second about twelve yards wide, but with 
less timber ; the third is nearly of the same si^e, 
and contains more water; but it scatters its waters 
over the large timbered plain, and empties itself 
into the river at three places. These rivers are 
called by, the French les Trots Rivieres des Sioux, 
the Three Sibu3t Rivers ; and as the Sioux generally 
cross the Missouri at this {riace, it is called the 
Sioux Pass of the three rivers. These streams 
have the same right of asylum, though in a lees 
degree than Pipestone Creek already mentioned." 

On the 20th they arrived at the Grand Detour, or 
Great Bend, and two men were despatched with 
the only horse to hunt, and wait the arrival of the 
boats at the first creek beydnd it. After proceeding 
twenty-seven and a half miles farther, they encamp^ 
cd on a sand-bar in the river. " Captain Clarke," 
continues the narrative, " who early this morning had 
crossed the neck of the bend, joined us in the even^ 
ing. At the narrowest part, the gorge is composed 
of high and irregular hills of about one hundred and 
eighty or one hundred and ninety feet in elevation ; 
from this descends an unbroken plain over the 
whole of the bend, and the country is separated from 
it by this ridge. Great numbers of buffalo, elk, and 
goats are wandering over these plains, accompanied 
by grouse and larks. Captain Clarke saw a hard, 
also, on the Great Bend. Of the goats killed to-day, 
one is a female, differing from the male in being 
smaller in size; its horns, too, are smaller and 
straight^r, having one short prong, and no black 
about the neck : none of these goats have any beard, . 
but are delicately formed, and very beautiful." 
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Shortfy after midnight the sleepers were startled 
by the sergeant on guard crying out that the sand-bar 
was sinking, and the alarm was timely given ; for 
scarcely had they got off with the boats before the 
bank under which they had been lying fell in ; and 
by the time the opposite shore was reached, the 
ground on which they had been encamped sunk 
also. A man who was sent to step off the distance 
across the head of the bend, made it but 2000 yards, 
while its circuit is thirty miles. On the 22d they 
passed a creek apd two islands, known by the name 
of the Three Sisters, where a beautiful plain extend- 
ed on both sides of the river. " This is followed by 
an island on the north, called Cedar Island, about one 
mile and a half in length, and the same distance in 
breadth, and deriving its name from the qualit}^ of 
its timber. On the south side of this island is a 
fort and a large trading-house, built by a Mr. Loisel 
in order to trade with the Sioux, the remains of 
whose camps are in great numbers about this place. 
The establishment is sixty or seventy feet square, 
built with red cedar, and picketed in with the same 
materials.'* 

The next day, in the evening, three boys of the 
Sioux nation swam across the river, and informed 
them that two parties of Sioux were encamped on 
the next river, one consisting of eighty, and the 
second of sixty lodges, at some distance above. 
After treating them kindly, they sent them back witii 
a present of two carrots of tobacco to their chiefs, 
whom they invited to a conference in the morning. 

September 34. At an island a few miles above 
Highwater Creek they were joined by one of their 
hunters, " who," proceeds the narrative, " procured 
four elk ; but while he was in pursuit of the game 
the Indians had stolen his horse. We left the isl- 
and, and soon overtook five Indians on the shore : 
we anchored, and told them from the boat we were 
friends, and wished to continue so, but were not 
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afraid of any Indians ; that some of their young 
men had stolen the horse which their great father 
had aent for their great chief, and that we could not 
treat with them until he was restored. They said 
that they knew nothing of the horse, but if he had 
been taken he should be given up. We went on, 
and at thirteen and a half miles we anchored one 
hundred yards oflf the mouth of a river on the south 
aide, where we were joined by both the pirogues, 
and encamped : two thirds of the party remained on 
board, and the rest went as a guard on shore, with 
the cooks and one pirogue; we have seen along 
the sides of the hills on the north a great deal of 
ttone ; besides the elk, we also observed a hare ; the 
five Indians whom we had seen followed us, and 
slept with the guard on shore. Finding one of them 
was a chief, we smoked with him, and made him a 
present of tobacco. This river is about seventy 
yards wide, and has a considerable current. As the 
tribe of the Sioux which inhabit it are called Tetons, 
we gave it the name of Teton River/' 



CHAPTER IV. 

ComicU held with the Tetons.— Their Manners, Dances, &c.^ 
Chayenne River. — CouncH held with tbe Ricara Indians.— 
Their Manners and Habits^— Strange Instance of Ricara Idol* 
•try.— Another Instance.— Cannonball Rirer.— Arriral among 
the Mandana.— Character of the surroundiof Country. 

'< Sei»tc«bcb 95. The morning was fine, and the 
vrixid continued from the southeast. We raised a 
flagstaff and an awning, under which we assembled 
at twelve o'cloek, with all the party parading under 
arms. The chiefs and warriors, from the camp two 
Xoiles up the river, met us, about fifty or sixty in num« 

Vol. I.— I ' * 
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ber, and after smoking we delivered them a speech; 
but as our Sioux interpreter, M. Durion, had been 
kft with the Yanktons, we were obliged to make 
use of a Frenchman who could not speak fluently, 
and therefore we curtailed our harangue. After this 
we went through the ceremony of acknowledging 
the chiefs, by giving to the grand, chief a medal, a 
flag of the United States, a laced uniform coat, a 
cocked hat and feather ; to the two other chiefs, a 
medal and some small presents; and to two war- 
riors of consideration, certificates. The name of the 
great chief is Untongasabaw, or Black Buflalo ; the 
second, Tortohonga, or the Partisan } the third, Tar- 
tongawaka, or Buffalo Medicine ; the name of one of 
the warriors was Wawzinggo ; that of the second, 
Matocoquepa, or Second Bear. We then invited 
the chiefs on board, and showed them the boat, the 
air-gun, and such curiosities as we thought might 
amuse them. In this we succeeded too well ; for, 
after giving them a quarter of a glass of whiskey, 
which they seemed to like very much, and sucked 
the bottle, it was with much difficulty that we could 
get rid of them. They at last accompanied Capts^n 
Clarke on shore, in a pirogue with five men ; but it 
seems they had formed a design to stop us ; for no 
sooner had the party landed than three of the In- 
dians seized the cable of the pirogue, and one of ths 
soldiers of the chief put his arms round the mast 
The second chief, who affected intoxication, then 
said that we should not go on ; that they had not re- 
ceived presents enouffh from us. Captain Clarke 
told him that he would not be prevented from going 
on ; that we were not squaws, but warriors ; that w^ 
were sent by our great father, who could in a xao^ 
ment exterminate them. The chief replied that be 
too had warriors, and was proceeding to offer per- 
sonal violence to Captain Clarke, who immediately 
drew his sword, and made a signal to the boat to 
prepare for action. The Indians, who surrounded 
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him, drew their arrows from their quivers, and were 
bending their bows, when the swivel in the boat was 
instantly pointed towards ^em, and twelve of our 
most determined mm jumped into the pirogue and 
joined Captain Clarke. This movement made an 
impression on them, for the grand chief ordered the 
young men away from the pirogue, and they with- 
drew and held a short council with the warriors^ 
Being unwilling to irritate them, Captain Clarke 
then went forward^ and offered his hand to the first 
and second chiefs, who refhsed to take it. He then 
turned from them and got into the i»rogue ; but he 
had not got more than ten paces, when both the 
chiefs and two of the warriors waded in after him, 
and he brought them on board. We then {nroceeded 
On for a mile, and anchored off a willow island, 
which, from the circumstances which had just oc- 
curred, we called Bad-humoured Island. 

'^ September 26. Our conduct yesterday seemed to 
have inspired the Indians with fear of us; and as we 
were desirous of cultivating their acquaintance, we 
complied with their wish tfansit we should give them 
an opportunity of treating us well, and also suffer 
their squaws and children to see us and our boat, 
which would be perfectly new to them. According- 
ly, after passing, at one and a half miles, a small wil- 
low island and several sand-bars, we came to on the 
south side, where a crowd of men, women, and chil- 
dren were waiting to receive ^s. Captain Lewis 
went on shore, and remained several hours ; and 
observing that their disposition was friendly, we re- 
solved to remain during the night to a dance, which 
they were preparing for us. Captains Lewis and 
Clarke, who went on shore one afler the other, were 
met on landing by ten well-dressed young men, who 
took them up in a robe, highly decorated, and car- 
ried them to a large council-houSe, where they were 
placed on a dressed buffalo skin by the side of the 
f rand chief. The haM, or coQficil-room> was in the 

5859f?T 
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shape of three <iaarters of a circle, covered at iht 
top and sides with skins well dressed and sewed to- 
gether. Under this shelter sat about seventy men, 
fbrming a circle ronnd the chief, before whom were 
placed a Spanish'flag and the one we had given them 
yesterday. This left a vacant circle ofaboat six 
feet diameter, in which the pipe of peace was raised 
on two forked sticks, about six or eight inches from 
the ground, and under it the down of the swan was 
scattered : a laree fire, in which they were cooking 

Erovisions, stood near, and in the centre about four 
undred pounds of excellent buffalo meat, as a pres- 
ent for us. As soon as we were seated an old mati 
got up, and, after approving what we had done, beg- 
ged us to take pity on their unfbrtunate situation. 
To this we replied with assurances of protection. 
After he had ceased, the great chief rose and delivered 
an harangue to the same effect ; then, with great so- 
lemnity, he took some of the noost delicate parts of 
the dog which was cooked for the festival, and heM 
it to the flag by way of sacrifice ; this done, he held 
up the pipe of peace, and first pointed it towards tiie 
heavens, then to the four quarters of the globe, and 
then to the earth, made a short speech, lighted tlie 
pipe, and presented it to us. We smoked, and he 
again harangued his people, after which the repast 
was served up to us. It consisted of the dog which 
they had just been cooking, this being a great dish 
among the Sioux, and used on all festivals ; to this 
were added pemitigon, a dish made of buffalo meat, 
dried or jereed, and then pounded and mixed raw 
with grease and a kind of ground potato, dressed 
tike the preparation of Indian com called hommony, 
to which it is little Mmar. Of all these luxuries, 
which were placed i9i§fore us in platters with horn 
spoons, we took the pemitigon and the potato, which 
we found good, but we coiwl as yet paitake but spa* 
ringly of the dog. 
^ <'We ateaBdBmokedf(Hranhottr»whaiitbeQiim6 
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dark; everything was then cleared away for the 
dance, a large fire being made in the centre of the 
house, giving at once light and warmth to the ball- 
room. The orchestra was composed of about ten 
men, who played on a sort of tambourine, formed of 
skin stretched across a hoop, and made a jingling 
noise with a long stick to which the hoofs of deer 
and goats were hung ; the third instrument was a 
small skin bag with pebbles in it : these, with five or 
six young men for the vocal part, made up the band. 

< The women then came forward, highly decorated ; 
some with poles in their hands, on which were hung 
the scalps of their enemies ; others with guns, spears, 
or different trophies taken in war by their husbands, 
brothers, or connexions. Having arranged them- 
selves in two columns, one on each side of the fire, 
as soon as the music began they danced towards 
each other till they met in the centre, when the rat- 
tles were shaken, and they all shouted and returned 
back to their places. They have no step, but shuf- 
fle along the ground ; nor does the music appear to 
be anything more than a confusion of noises, distin- 
guished only by hard or gentle blows upon the buf- 
falo skin : the song is perfectly extemporaneous. 
In the pauses of the dance, some man of the company 
comes forward and recites, in a sort of low guttund 
tone, some little story oy incident, which is either 
martial or ludicrous, or, as was the case this even- 
ing, voluptuous and indecent ; this is taken up by the 
orchestra and the dancers, who repeat it in a highet 
strain, and dance to it. Sometimes they alternate ; > 
the orchestra first performing, and when it ceases 
the women raise their voices, and make a music 
more agreeable, that is, less intolerable than that of 
the musicians. The dances of the men, which are 
always separate from those of the women, are con- 
ducted very nearlv in the same way, except that the 
men jump up and down instead of shuffling ; and in the 
war dances the recitations are all of a military cast.. 

t IS 
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The harmony of the entertainment had nearly been 
disturbed by one of the musicians, who, thinkmg h6 
had not received a due share of the tobacco we had 
distributed during the evening, put himself into a 
passion, broke one of the drums, threw two of them 
mtp the fire, and left the band. They were taken 
out of the fire : a buffalo robe, held in one hand and 
beaten with the other by several of the company, 
supplied the place of the lost dram or tambourine, and 
no notice was taken of the offensive conduct of the 
man. We stayed till twelve o'clock at night, when 
we informed the chiefs that they must be fatigued 
with all these attempts to amuse us, and retired, ac- 
companied by four chiefs, two of whom spent the 
night with us on board. 

" While on shore we saw twenty-five squaws and 
about the same number of children, who had been 
taken prisoners two weeks ago in a battle with 
their countrymen, the Mahas. In this engagement 
the Sioux destroyed forty lodges, killed seventy- five 
men, of whom we saw many of the scalps, and took 
these prisoners : their appearance is wretched and 
dejected; the women, top, seem low in stature, 
coarse and ugly, though their present condition may 
diminish their beauty. We gave them a variety of 
small articles* such as awls and needles, and inter- 
ceded for them with the chiefs, to whom we recom- 
mended to follow the advice of their great father, to 
restore the prisoners, and live in peace with the Ma- 
has, which they promised to do. 

" The tribe which we this day saw are a part of 
the great Sioux nation, and are known by the name 
of the Teton Okandandas : they are about two hmi- 
dred men in number, and their chief residence is on 
both sides of the Missouri, between the Chayenne 
and Teton Rivers. In their persons they are rather 
ugly and ill-made, their legs and arms being too 
small, their cheek-bones high, and their eyes pro- 
jecting. The females, with the same charact^ df 
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form, are more handsome; and both sexes appear 
cheerful and sprightly ; hut in our intercourse with ^ 
them we discovered that they were cunning and 
vicious. 

^' The men shave the hair off their heads, except 
« small tuft oa the top, which they suffer to grow, 
and wear is plaits over the shoulders ; to this they 
seem much attached, as the loss of it is the usual 
sacrifice at the death of near relations. In fidl dress, 
the men of consideration wear a hawk^s feather, or 
calumet feather worked with porcupine quills, aikd 
fastened to the top of the head, from which it falls 
back. The face and body are generally painted wiUi 
a mixture of grease and coaL Over the ^ouMecs 
is a loose robe or mantle of buffalo skin dfossed 
white, horned with pofreupine quills, loosely fixed* 
so as to make a jingling noise when in motion, and 
fainted with various uncouth figures, unintelligible 
to us, but to them emblematic «f military exploits 
or any oihet tneident : the hak of the robe is worn 
next the skin in fair wesUher, but when it rains the 
hair is put outside, and the robe is ei&er thrown 
over the arm or wrapped round the body, all of 
widch it may cover. Under this, m the winter sea- 
' BOB, they wear a kind of shirt resembling oars, 
made either of akvA or cloth, and covering the arms 
and body. Round the middle is fixed a girdle of 
cloth, or procured dressed elk^skin, about an inch ki 
width, and closely tied to the body ; to this is at- 
tached a piece of doth, or blanket, or skin, about ^ 
lioot wide, wMch passes between the legs, and is 
tucked under the ginUe both before ai^ behind. 
From the hip to the ancle is covered by leggins of 
dressed anielope skins, \fith seams at the sides two 
inches m width, and ornamented by little tuft9 of 
hair, the produce of the scalps they have made in 
war, which are scattered down the leg. The win- 
ter raoeeasins are of dressed buffalo skin, the hair 
being worn inward^ daoA soaled with thick elk-skin 
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parchment ; those for smnmer are of deer or elk 
skin, dressed without the hair, and with sdals of 
elk-skin. On great occasions, or whenever they 
are in full dress, the young men draff after them ibe 
entire skin of a polecat fixed to the heel of the moc- 
casin. Another skin of the same animal is either 
tucked into the girdle, or carried in the hand, and 
serves as a ponch for their tobacco, or what the 
French traders call bois roulS : this is the inner 
bark of a species of red willow, which, being dried 
in the sun or over the fire, is mbbed between the 
hands and broken into small pieces, and is used 
alone, or mixed with tobacco. The pipe is gener- 
ally of red earth, the stem made of ash, about three 
or four feet long, and highly decorated with feath- 
ers, hair, and porcupine quillis. 

♦' The hair of the women is suffered to grow long, 
and is parted from the forehead across the head, at 
the back of which it is either collected into a kind 
of bag, or hangs down over the shoulders. Their 
moccasins are like those of the men, as are also the 
leggins, which do not, however, reach beyond the 
knee, where they are met by a long loose shift of 
skin, which reaches nearly to the ancles; this is 
fastened over the shoulders by a string, and has no 
sleeves, but a few pieces of the skin hang a short 
distance round the arm. Sometimes a girdle fhstens 
this skin round the waist, and over all is thrown a 
Tobe like that worn by the men. They seem fond 
of dress. Their lodges are very neatly constructed, 
in the same form as those of the Yanktons : they 
consist of about one hundred cabins (made of white 
buffalo hide dressed), with a larger one in the cen- 
tre for holding councils and dances. They are built 
round with poles, about fifteen or twenty feet high, 
covered with white skins. These lodges may be 
taken to pieces, packed up, and carried with the 
nation wherever they go, by do^ which bear 
great burdcaas. The women are omefiy employed 
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in dressing buiralo skins : they seem perfectly wen 
disposed, out are addicted to stealing arfythin? which 
they can take without being observed. T^is na- 
tion, sdthough it makes so many ravages among its 
neighbours, is badly sapplied with guns. The water 
which they carry with them is contained chiefly in 
the paunches of deer and other animals, and they 
make use of wooden bowls. Some had their heads 
shaved, which we found was a species of mourning 
for their relations. Another usage on these occa- 
sions is to run arrows through the flesh, both above 
and below the elbow. 

" While on shore to-day, we witnessed a quarrel 
between two squaws, which appeared to be grow- 
ing every moment more boisterous, when a man 
came forward, at whose approach every one seem- 
ed terrified and ran. He took the squaws, and with- 
out any ceremony whipped them severely. On in- 
hiring into the nature of such summary justice, we 
learned that this man was an officer well known to 
this and many other tribes. His duty is to keep the 
peace ; and the whole interior police of the village 
is confided to two or three of these officers, who 
are named by the chief, and remain in power some 
days, at least till the chief appoints a successor : 
they seem to be a sort of constable or sentinel, since 
they are always on the watch to keep tranquillity 
during the day, and guarding the camp in the night. 
The short duration of their office is compensated by 
Its authority. Their power is supreme, and in the 
suppression of any riot or disturbance no resistance 
to them is suffered ; their persons are sacred ; and 
if, in the execution of their duty, they strike even a 
ehiei of the second class, they cannot be punished 
for this ssdutary insolence. In general they accom- 
pany the person of the chief; and when ordered to 
way duty, however dangerous, it is a point of hon- 
our rather to die than to refuse obedience. Thus, 
when they attempted to stop us. yesterday, the chief 
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ordered one of these men to take possession of Urn 
boat ; he immediately put his arms round the mast, 
and, as we understood, no forc6, except the com- 
mand of the chief, would have induced him tc^ re- 
lease his hold. Like the other men, their bodies 
are blackened ; but their distinguishing mark is a 
collection of two or three raven ^kins fastened to 
the girdle behind the back, in such a way that the 
tails stick out horizontally from the body. On his 
bead, too, is a raven skin s^dit into two parts, and 
^•tied so as to let the beak project from the forehead. 
"September 27. We rose early, and the two 
chiefs took off, as a matter of course, and accord- 
ing to their custom, the blanket on which they had 
slept. To this we added a peck of com, as a pres- 
ent to each. Captain Lewis and the chiefs went on 
shore to see a part of the nation that was expected, 
but did not come. He returned at two o^clock with 
four of the chiefs, and a warrior of distinction call- 
ed Wadrapa (or On his Guard). They examined 
the boat, and admired whatever was strange during 
half an hour, when they left it with great reluctance. 
Captain Clarke accompanied them to the lodge of 
the grand chief, who invited them to a dance, where, 
being joined by Captain Lewis, they remained till a 
late hour. The dance was very similar to that of 
yesterday. About twelve we left them, taking the 
second chief and one principal warrior on board. 
As we came near the boat, the man who steered the 
pirogue by mistake brought her broadside against 
the boat^s cable, and broke it. We called up all 
hands to their oars. But our noise alarmed the two 
Indians ; they called out to their companions, and 
immediately the whole camp crowded to the shore ; 
but after half an hour they returned, leaving abont 
.sixty men near us. The alarm given by the chiefiB 
was said to be, that the Mahas had attacked us, 
and that they were desirous of assisting us to repel 
them. But we suspected that they were afr^ ive 
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Aeant to set sail, and intended to preVent us from 
doing so ; for in the night the Maha prisoners bad 
told one of our men. who understood the language, 
that we were to be stopped. We therefore, with- 
out giving any indication of our suspicion, prepared 
everything for an attack, as the loss of our anchor 
obliged us to come near to ^ falling bank, very un- 
favourable for defence. 

" We were not mistaken in these opinions ; for 
when, in the morning, after dragging unsuccessfully 
for the anchor, we wished to set sail, it was with 
great difficulty that we could make the chiefs leave 
the boat. At length we got rid of all except the 
great chief, when, just as we were setting out, sev- 
eral of the chiefs soldiers sat on the rope which 
held the boat to the shore. Irritated at this, we got 
everything ready to fire on them if they persisted ; 
but the great chief said that these were his soldiers, 
and only wanted some tobacco. We had already 
refused a flag and some tobacco to the second 
chief, who had demanded it with great importuni- 
ty ; but, willing to leave 4hem without going to ex* 
tremities, we threw him a carrot of tobsrcco, saying 
to him, ' You have told us that you were a great 
man, and have influence ; now show your influence 
by taking the rope from those men, and we will then 
go on without any farther trouble.' This appeal to 
his pride had the desired effect ; he went out of the 
boat, gave the soldiers the tobacco, and, pujling the 
rope out of their hands, delivered it on board, and 
we then set sail under a breeze from Uie ^southeast 
After sailing about two miles, we observed the third 
chief beckoning to us : we took him on board, and 
lie informed us that the rope had been held by the 
order of the second chief, who was a double-faced 
man. A little farther on we were joined by the son 
of the chief, who came on board to see his father. 
On his return we sent a speech to the nation, ex- 
plaiBiiig what we had done, and advising them to 
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paace; but if they pernsted in their attempts ^ 
stop us, we were willing and able to defend our* 
selves." 

After spending four days in this maimer with the 
Tetons, they proceeded on their way. Strag^era 
of the unfriendly tribe they had just left appeared 
at times on the bank, and were disposed to be troub* 
lesome : at one place they saw an encampment of 
400 of them. On the 1st of October they passed a 
river corruptly rendered Dog RiVer, as if from the 
French " chien :" its true appellation is Qhayenne, 
from the Indians of that name. The history of this 
tribe ^' is the short and melancholy relation of the 
calamities of almost all the Indians. They were a 
numerous people, and lived on the Chayenne, a 
branch of the Red River of Lake Winnipeg. The 
invasion of the Sioux drove them westward : in 
Their progress they halted on the southern side oC 
the Missouri, below the Warreconne, where their 
ancient fortifications still exist ; but the same im* 
pulse again drove them to the heads of the Chajr^ 
enne, where Ibey now rove, send occasionally visit 
the Ricaras. They are now reduced, but stfll ihib»- 
ber three hundred men.'' 

This river rises in the Black Mountams ; and M« 
Valle, one of three French traders whom they found 
here waiting for the Sioux coming down from the 
Ricaras, informed them that he had passed the last 
winter three hundred leagues u^ the Chayenne, un« 
der those mountains. "That river he represented 
as very rapid, liable to sudden swells, the bed and 
shores formed of coarse gravel, and difficult of as« 
cent even for canoes. One hundred leagues from 
its mouth it divides into two branches, one coming 
from the south, the other, at forty leagues from the 
junction, entering the Black Mountains. The land 
which it waters, from the Missouri to the Black 
Mountains, resembles the country on the Missouri^ 
except that the former has even less timber, and oi[ 
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that the greater proportion is cedar. TTie Chay- 
ennes reside chiefly on the heads of the river, and 
steal horses from the Spanish settlement : a plnn- 
dertng excursion which they perform in a month's 
time. The Black Mountains, he observed^ were 
very high, covered with great qaantities of pine, and 
in some parts the snow remains during the summer. 
There aFe also great quantities of goats, white bear, 
prairie cocks, and a species of animal which, from 
his description, must resemble a small elk, with 
large circular horns;!* 

They still continned to' be annoyed at different 
times by the Tetons on the banks. The weather 
began to be very cold, with a white frost in the 
morning. On the 6th df October, they halted for 
dinner at a village which Ihey supposed to have be- 
longed to the Ricaras t " It is situated in a low plain ' 
on the river, and consiets of abont eighty lodges of • 
an octagon form, neatly covered with earth, placed 
as close to each ojther as possible, and picketed 
round. The skin canoes, mats, boek^s, and articles 
of furniture found in the lodges, led to the belief 
that it had been left in the spring.'' 

The next day they i^adsed the SSiawawkawna ; and 
jicst below its mou'di was •• another village or win- 
tering camp of the Ricaras, composed of abont six- 
ty lodges, built in the same form as those passed 
the day before, with willow and straw mats, bas- 
kets, and bufiblo-skin canoes remaining entire in the 
campi" 

At a short distatice above the Wbtawboo IKver 
they came to an island where was a village of the 
Ricaras, and which Captain Lewis wrait to see% " It 
is situated in the centre of the island, near the 
southern shore) under the foot of some high, bdd, 
uneven hills, and contains about sixty lodges. The 
i^and itself is three miles long, and covered with 
fields in which the Indians raise com, beans, and 
potatoes. Several Frenchmen, livmg among these 
, VgL.I,-K 
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Indians as interpreters or traders, came back with 
Captain Lewis, and among them M, Gravelines, a 
man ^ho has acquired the language." 

" On the »th," continues the narrative, " the Wind 
was so cold and high last night, and during all the 
day, that we could not assemble the Indians in 
council ; but some of the party went to the village. 
We received the visits of the three principal chiefs, 
with many others, to whom we gave some tobacco, 
and told them that we would speak to them to-mor- 
row. The names of these chiefs were, first, Kaka- 
wissassa, or Lighting Crow ; second chief, Pocasse, 
or Hay; third chief, Piaheto, or Eagle's Feather. 
Notwithstanding the high waves, two or three 
squaws rowed to us in little canoes made of a sin- 
gle buffalo skin, stretched over a frame of boughs 
interwoven like a basket, and with the most perfect 
composure. The object which appeared to astonish 
the Indians most was Captain Clarke's servant 
York, a remarkably stout, strong negro. They had 
never seen a being of that colour, and therefore 
flocked round him to examine the extraordinary 
monster. By way of amusement, he told them that he 
had once been a wild animal, and been caught and 
tamed by his master ; and to convince them, show- 
ed them feats of strength which, added to his looks, 
made him more terrible than we wished him to be." 
The following morning, M. Gravelines, who had 
breakfasted with Captain Lewis, was sent to invite the 
Ricara chiefs to a conference. " They all assembled," 
says the Journal, ''at one o'clock, and, aAer the usual 
ceremonies, we addressed them in the same way in 
which we had already spoken to the Ottoes and Sioux. 
We then made or acknowledged three chiefs, one 
for each of the three villages, giving to each a ^ag, 
a medal, a red coat, a cocked hat and feather, also 
some goods, paint, and tobacco, which they divided 
among themselves. After this the air-gun was ex- 
hibited, very much to their astonishment ; nor were 
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they less surprised at the colour and manner o^ 
York. On our side, we were equally gratified at 
discovering that these Ricaras made use of no spir- 
ituous liquors of any kind ; the example of the tra- 
ders who bring it to them, so far from tempting, hav- 
ing in fact t disgusted them. Supposing that it was 
as agreeable to them as to the other Indians, we had 
at first offered them whiskey ; but they refused it 
with this sensible remark, that they were surprised 
that their father should present to them a liquor which 
would make them fools. On another occasion they 
observed to M. Tabeau, that no man could be a friend 
who tried to lead them into such ^t^ies. The coun- 
cil being over, they retired to consult on their answer. 
" The next morning, at eleven o'clock, we again 
met in council at our camp. The grand chief maite 
a short speech of thanks for the acfvice we had giv- 
en, and promised to follow it ; adding that the door 
was now open, and no one dare shut it, and that we 
might depart whenever we pleased, alluding to the 
treatment we had received from the Sioux. They 
sdso brought us some corn, beans, and dried squash- 
es, and in return we gave tnem a steel mill, with 
which they were much pleased. At one o'clock wo 
left our camp with the grand chief and his nephew 
on board, and at about two miles anchored below a 
creek on the south, se|mrating the second and third 
village of the Ricaras, which are about half a mile 
distant from each other. We visited both the villa- 
ges, and sat conversing with the chiefs for some 
time, during which they presented us with a bread 
made of corn and beans, also com and beans 1>oiled, 
and a large rich bean which they take from the mice 
of the prairie, who discover and collect it. These 
t#o villages are placed near each other in a high 
-smooth prairie ; a fine situation, except that, having 
no wood, the inhabitants are obliged to go for it 
across the river to a timbered lowland opposite to 
them. We told them that we would spe^ to th^n , 
in the morning at their villages separately. 
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'^ Accoklii^ly» i^ter breakfast, we went on shon 
to the house of the chief of the second village, named 
Lassel, where we found his chieDs and warnors. 
They made us a present of. about seven bushels of 
com, a pair of leggins» a twist of their tobacco, and 
the seeds of two differeqt species of tobacco. 1^ 
chief then delivered a i^eech expressive of his grat- 
itude for the presents and the good counsels whu^ 
we had given him ; his intention of visiting his great 
father but for fear of the Sioux ; and requested 113 to 
take one of the Bicara chiefs up to the Mandans, 
and negotiate a peace between the two nations. To 
tiois we replied tn a suitable way, and then repaired 
to the third village. Here we were addressed by 
the chief, in nearly the same terms as before, and 
entertained with a present of ten bushels of com, 
some beans, dried pumpkins, and squashes. AAer 
we' had answered, and explained the magnitude and 
power of the United States, the three chiefs came 
with us to the boat. We-gave them some sugar, a 
little salt, and a sun-glass. Two of them then left 
us, and a chief of the third, by name Ahketahnai^ia, 
or Chief of the Town, accompanied us to the Man- 
dai^ At two o'clock we left the Indians, who 
crowded to the shore to take leave of us. 
^ " The Ricaras were originally colonies of Paw- 
nees, who established themselves on the Missouri, 
b^w the Ghayenne, where the traders still remem- 
ber that twenty years ago they occupied a number 
of villages. From that situation a part of the Rte- 
aras emigrated to the neighbourhood of the Man- 
dans, with whom they were then in alliance. The 
rest of the nation continued near the Ghayenne tUl 
the year 1797, in the course of which, distressed by 
their wars with the Sioux, they joined their country- 
men near the Mandaos. Soon after a new war arose 
between the Ricaras and the Mandans, in conse- 
quence of which the former came down the rWer 
to their present position. In this migration^ those 
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who ha/i first gone to the Mandans kept together, 
and now live in the two lower Tillages, which may 
thence be considered as the Ricaras proper. The 
third village was composed of such remnants of the 
villages as had survived the wars ; and as these 
were nine in number, a difference of pronunciation* 
and some difference of language may be. observed 
between them and the Ricaras proper, who do not 
understand all the words of these wanderers. The 
villages are within the distance of four miles of each 
other, the two lower ones consisting of between one 
hundred and fifty and two hundrea men each, the 
third of three hundred, ^he Ricaras are tall and 
well-proportioned, the women handsome and lively, 
and, as among other savages, to them falls all the 
drudgery of the field, and the labours of procuring 
subsistence, except that of hunting. Both sexes are 
poor, but kind and generous ; and, although they re* 
ceive with thankfulness what is given to them, do 
not beg as the Sioux did ; though this praise should 
be qualified by mentioning that an axe was ^tolea 
last night from our cooks. 

*' The dress of the men is a simple pair of mocca- 
sins, leggins, and a cloth round the middle, over 
which a buffalo robe is occasionaUy. thrown, with 
their hair, arms, and ears decorated with different 
ornaments. The women wear moccasins, leggins^ 
a long shirt made of goats' skins, generally white 
and fringed, which is tied round the waist ; to these 
they add, like the men, a buffalo robe without the 
hair in summer. *' 

♦ • ♦ " The Ricara lodges are in a circular or oc- 
tagonal form, and generally about thirty or forty 
feet in diameter. They are made by placing forked 
posts, about six ieet high, round the circumference 
of the circle ; these are joined by poles from one 
fork to another, which are support^ also by other 
forked pole« slanting from the ground. In the cen* 
tre oi the lodge are placed four higher forks, about 
K2 
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^fysen feet in leoftb, connected together by beams; 
^om these to the M>wer poles the rafters are extend* 
ed so as. to leave a Tacancy in the middle for thf 
6in(^e. The frame of the building is then covered 
with willow branches, with which is interwoven 
grass^ 9^ over this mud or clay ; the aperture for 
the door is about four feet wide, and before it is a 
aort of entry, about ten feet from the lodge. They 
are very warm and compact 

^'They cultivate maise or Indian com, beanst 
pumpkins, watermelons, squashes, and a species q$ 
tobacco peculiar to themselves, ^ 

^ Their commerce is chiefly with the traders, who 
^pply them with goods in return for peltries, which 
they procure not only by their own hunting, but in 
exchange for corn from their less civilised neigh- 
bours. The objfiCt chiefly in demand seemed to b9 
jied paint ; hut they would give anything they had to 
spare for the most irifling article. One of the men 
tOrday gave an Indka a book made out of a pin, and 
lie gave htm in return a pair of moccasins. 

^^ They express a disposition to keep at peace witb 
idl nations ; bqt they are well-armed with fusils, and, 
being much under the influence of Uie Sioux, who 
exchange the goods which they get from the British 
for Bicara corn, their minds are sometimes poison* 
^d, and they cannot be always dapend^ on. At 
the present moment they are at war wixh the M^uv- 
dans." 

f • • " In the morning of the IZth our visiters led 
US, except the brother of the chief who accompa* 
nies US and one of the squaws. W? p^ed at an 
early hour a camp of Sioux on the north bank, who 
merely looked at us without saying a word, andt 
from the charaotear of the nibe, w« did not solicit a 
conversation. At ten and a half mil^s we reached 
the mouth of a creek on the north, which takes ita 
rise from some ponds a short distance to the nortl^ 
east* To this stream we gave the name ^i StcMAg 
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Idol Creek ; for, after passing a willow and sand isl« 
jLnd just above its mouth, we discovered that^ a few 
jniles back from the Missouri, there are two stones 
resembling human figures, and a tnird like a dog, 
all which are objects of great veneration among the 
Ricaras. Their history would adorn the Metamor^ 
phoses of Ovid. A young man was deeply enam* 
oured with a girl whose parents refused their con- 
sent to the marriage. The youth went out into the 
fields to mourn, his misfortunes ; a sympathy of feel- 
ing led the lady to the same spot; and the faithful 
dog would not cease to follow his master. After 
wandering together, and having nothing but grapes 
to subsist on, they were at last converted into stonot 
which, beginning at the feet, gradually invaded the 
nobler parts» leaving nothing unchanged but a bunch 
of grapes, which the female holds in her hands to 
this day. Whenever the Ricaras pass these sacred 
3tones, they stop to make some offering of dress to 
propitiate these deities. Such is the account given 
by the Ricara chief, which we had no mode of ex- 
amining, except that we found one part of the story 
very agreeably confirmed; for on the river near 
where the said event is said to have occurred, we 
found a greater abundance of fine grapes than we 
had yet seen." 

***** Above the Ricara Island the Missouri be- 
comes narrow and deeper, the sand-bars being gen- 
erally confined to the points ; the current, too, is 
much more gentle ; the timber on the lowlands is 
sUso in much greater quantities, though the high 
grounds are stiU naked.'' 

On their route the next day, corporeal pimishment 
was inflicted on one of the soldiers. *' This opera- 
tion," says the journalist, ** ^ected the Indian chief 
very sensibly, for he cried, aloud during the punish- . 
IQent. We explained the offence and the reasons 
of it : he acknowledged that examples were neces- 
sary, and that he himself had given them by puA- 
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iahing with death; but his nation never whipped 
even children from thfeir birth." 

During their progress on the 16th they fell in with 
several small encampments of Ricaras, with whom 
the ordinary civilities were exchanged. ** As we 
proceeded," continues the narrative, "there were 
great numbers of goats on the banks of the river, 
and we soon after saw large flocks of them in the 
water. They had been gradually driven into the 
river by the Indians, who now lined the shore so as 
to prevent their escape, and were firing on th^m ; 
while sometimes boys went into the river and filled 
them with sticks. They seemed to be very suc- 
cessful, for we counted fifty-eight which they had 
killed. We ourselves killed some, and then passing 
the lodges to which these Indians belonged, encamp- 
ed at the distance of half a mile on the south, having 
made fourteen and a half miles. We were soon vis- 
ited by numbers of these Ricaras, who crossed the 
river hallooing and singing. Two of them then re- 
turned for some goats' flesh and buffalo meat dijed 
and fresh, with which they made a' feast that lasted 
till late at night, and caused much music and merri- 
ment." 

Great numbers of goats were seen by them for 
several days, coming to the north bank of the river. 
*' These animals," M. Gravelines stated, " spend the 
summer in the plains east of the Missouri, and re- 
turn in the autumn to the Black Mountains, where 
they subsist on leaves and shrubbery during the win- 
ter, and resume their migrations in the spring." 

At Le Boulet, or Cannonball River, so called from 
the number of large round stones on the shote, they 
met, on the 18th, with two Frenchmen in the em- 
ploy of M. Gravelines, who had been robbed by the 
Mandans of their traps, furs, and other articles, and 
who were descending the river in a pirogue ; but 
they turned back with the party in expectation of 
obtaining redress through their means. 
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As they proceeded on the 19th, the banks of the 
'Missouri on both sides presented low grounds, much 
better timbered than those farther down the river. 
The hills were at one ©r two miles' 'distance from 
the shore, and the streams which flowed from them 
^ere brackish, the mineral salts appearing on the 
sides of the hills and edges of the runs. In walking 
along the shore they counted no less thkn flfty-two 
Jierds of Jjufifalo, and three of elk, at a single view ; 
jdso d(eer, pelicans, and wolves. They encamped 
opposite to the uppermost of a number of round 
biHs, forming a cone at the top, one of them ninety 
feet in height. The chief who was with them stated 
that the cahimet bird lived in the holes formed by 
the filtration of the water from the top of these hilfe 
through the sides. Near by, on the point of a hill 
ninety feet above the plain, were the remains of an 
old village, which was strong, and had been fortified. 
This, the chief informed them, was the remains of 
one of the Mandan villages ; and they were the first 
ruins they had seen of that nation in ascending the 
Missouri. 

Tire next day they came to the remains of another 
village of the Manaans, who, the Ricara ehief said, 
once occupied a number of villages on either side of 
the river, till the Sioux forced them forty miles 
higher up; whence, after a few years' residence, 
jthey moved to their present position. " We have 
seen," continues tjie narrative, " great numbers of 
elk, deer, goats, and buffalo, and the usual attendants 
of these last, the wolves, who follow their move- 
ments, and feed upon those who die by accident, ot 
^whq are too poor to* keep pace with the herd: we 
also wounded a white bear, and saw some fresh ^ 
tracks of those animals, which are twice as large as 
the track of a man." 

Soon after starting on the 21st, they came to the 
Ohisshetaw Creek, some distance up which, the Rie- 
ara chief stated, was " a large rock, which was hel4 
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in great veneration, apd Tisited by parties who go to 
consult it as to tlieir own or their nations' destinies, 
all of which they discern in some sort of figures or 
paintings with which it is covered. About t^ivo miles 
off from the mouth of the river, the party on shore 
saw another of the objects of Ricara superstition : it 
is a large oak-tree, standing alone in the open prai* 
he; and as it, alone, has withstood the fire which 
has x^onsumed everything around, the Indians natu- 
rally ascribe to it extraordinary powers. One of 
their ceremonies is to make a hole in the skin of 
their necks, through which a string is passed, and 
the other end tied to the body of the tree ; and after 
remaining in this way for some time, they think they 
'become braver." 

The weather was now growing colder, with some 
snow ; notwithstanding which, a party of the Sioux, 
which they fell in with had on no other covering than 
a piece of cloth or of skin about the middle. Within 
the distance of twenty miles, they had passed the 
ruins of no less than nine villages of the Mandans. 
Nearly all that remained of them were the wall by 
which^they were surrounded, the fallen heaps of 
earth 'which covered the houses, and occasionally 
human sculls, and the teeth and bones of men and 
of different animals, which were scattered on the 
surface of the ground. 

On the 24th of October they came to a large isl- 
and, on which they found one of the grand chiefs of 
the Mandans, who was on a hunting excursion. He 
met his enemy, the Ricara chief, with ffreat cere- 
mony and apparent cordiality, and smoked with him; 
and, after visiting his lodges, the grand chief and his 
brother came 0|i board their boat for a short time- 
They encamped on the north side, below an old vil- 
lage of the Mandans and Ricaras. Here four Man- 
dans came down from a camp above, and the Ricara 
chief returned with them to their camp, which was 
considered a favourable augury of their pacific views 
towards each other. 
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The weather continued cold, and after passing sev- 
eral deserted Indian villages the next day, parties of 
the Mandans, both on foot and horseback, came along 
the river to view them, and were very desirous^ that 
they should land and talk to thenli But as they were 
unable to do this, on account of the sand-breaks on 
the shore, they sent their Ricata chief to them iti ft 
pirogue. 

After putting the Ricara chief again on shore, on 
the 26ih, to join the Mandans^ who were in great num- 
bers, they proceeded to the camp of the grand chiefi|. 
" Here we met," says the Journal, " a Mr. M'Cracken, 
one of the Northwest or Hudson's Bay Company, 
who arrived with another person about nine days ago, 
to tracje for horses and buffalo robes. Two of the 
chiefs came on board with some of their household 
furniture, such as earthen pots and a little com, and 
went on with us : the rest of the Indians following 
on shore. At one mile beyond the camp we passed at 
small creek, and at three more a bluff of coal, of an 
inferior quality, on the south. After making eleven 
miles we reached an old field, where the Mandans 
had cultivated grain last summer, and encamped for 
the night on the south side, about half a mile below 
the first village of the Mandans." •**.♦" As soon 
as we arrived, a crowd of men, women, and children 
came down to see us. Captain Lewis returned with 
the principal chiefs to the village, while the others 
remained with us during the evening. The object 
which seemed to surprise them most was a corn- 
mill fixed to the boat, which we had occasion to use, 
and which delighted them by the ease with which it 
reduced the grain to powder. Among others who 
visited us was the son of the grand chief of the 
Mandans, who had his two little fingers cut oflf at 
the second joint. On inquiring into this accident, 
we found that it was customary to express grief for 
the death of relations by some corporeal suffering, 
and that the usual mode was to lose two joints of 
the little finger, or sometimes the other fingers." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Cooncil held with the Mandans.— A Prairie on Pire* and a sin* 
gular Instance of Preserration.r^Peace established between 
the M andans and Ricaras. — The Party encamti for the Win- 
ter.^Indian Mode'of catching Goata.r-Beautinil Appearance 
of Northern Lights.— Friendly Character of the Indians.— 
Borne Account of the Mandans, the Ahnahaways, and the 
Minnetareesf The Party acquire the Confidence of the Man^ 
dans by taking part in their Controversy with the Sioux.— 
Religion of the Mandans, and their singular Conception of 
' the mxm MetUdnf.'^Theai Traditibn.^The Sufferings of th« 
Party from the Severity, of the Season.— Indian Game of 
Billiards described^— Account of the Sioux. 

" October 27. At yearly hour we proceeded, And 
anchored off tlie village. Captain Clarke went on 
shore, and, after smoking a pipe with the chiefs, was 
desired to remain and eat with them. He decline 
on account of his being unwell $ but his refusal gave 
great offence to the Indians, who considered it dis- 
respectful not to eat when invited* till the cause was 
explained to their satisfaction. We sent them somd 
tobacco, and then proceeded to the second village on 
the north, passing by a bank containing coal, and a 
second village, and encamped at four miles on the 
north, opposite to a village of Ahnahaways. We 
here met with a Frenchman named Jesseaume, who 
lives among the Indians with his wife and children, 
and whom we take as an interpreter. The Indians 
had flocked to the bank to see us as we passedi and 
they visited in great numbers the camp, where some 
remained all night. 

" We sent in the evening three young Indians 
with a present of tobacco for the chiefs of the three 
upper villages, inviting them to come down in the 
moraiog to a council with us. Accordingly, tho 
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next day we were joined by many of the Minneta- 
rees and Ahnahaways from above, but the wind was 
so violent from the southwest ^at the chiefs of the 
lower villages could not come up, and the council 
was deferred till to-morro!^* In the mean while we 
entertained our visiters by showing them what was 
new to them in the boat ; all which, as well as our 
black i^ervant, they called Great Medicine, the mean* 
ing of which we afterward learned* We also con- 
sulted the grand chief of the Mandans, Black. Gat^ 
and M. Jessaume, as to the names, characters, &c., 
of the chiefs with whom we are to hold the council. 
In the course of the day we received several pres- 
ents from the women, consisting of corn, boiled hom- 
mony, and garden stufifis : in our turn, we gratified 
the wife of the great chief with the gUt of a glazed 
earthen jar. Our hunter brought us two beaver. 
In the afternoon we sent the Minnetaree chiefs to 
smoke for us with the great chiefs of the Mandans, 
and told them we would speak in the morning. 

" Finding that we shall be obliged to pass the win- 
ter at this place, we went up the river about one and 
a half miles to-day, with a view of finding a con- 
venient spot for a fort ; but the timber was too scarce 
and small for our purposes. 

" October 29. The morning was fine, ^d we pre- 
pared our presents and speech for the council. 
After breakfast we were visited by an old chief of 
the Ahnahaways, who, finding himself growing old 
and weak, had transferred his power to his son, who 
is now at war against the Shoshonees. At ten 
o'clock the chiefs were all assembled under an awn- 
iog of our sails, stretched so as to exclude the wind, 
which had become high. That the impression 
might be the more forcible, the men were all para- 
ded, and the council opened by a discharge from the 
swivel of the boat. We then delivered a speech, 
which, like those we had already made, intermin- 
gled advice with assurances of friendship and trade. 

Vol. L— L - 
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While we were speaking the old Ahnahaway chief 
grew very restless, and observed that he could not 
wait long) as his camp ^as exposed to the hos-> 
tilities of the Shoshonees. He was instantly re* 
buked with great dignity by one of the chiefs, for 
this violation of decorum at such a moment^ and re* 
inained quiet during the rest of the council. To* 
wards the end of our speech we introduced the sub« 
ject of our Kicara chief, with whom we recommend- 
ed a firm peace : to this they seemed well disposed* 
and all smoked with him very amicably. We all 
mentioned the goods which had been taken from the 
Frenchman, and expressed a wish that they should 
be restored. This being over, we proceeded to dis- 
tribute the presents ^ith grc^at ceremony. One 
chief of each town was acknowledged by a gift of a 
flag, a medal with the likeness of the President; of 
the United States, a uniform coat, hat, dnd feather. 
To the second chiefs we gave a medal representing 
some domestic animals, and a loom for weaving; 
to the third chiefs, medals with the impression of 
a farmer sowing grain. A variety of other preaenta 
were distributed, but none seemed to give them 
more satisfaction than an iron corn-mill, which we 
gave to the Mandans. 

"The chiefis who were made to-day are Shaha- 
ka, or Big White, a first chief, and Kagohami, or 
Little Raven, a second chief of the lower village of 
the Mandans, called Matootonha. The other chiefs 
of an inferior quality who were recommended were, 
first, Ohheenaw, or Big Man, a Chayenne taken pris- 
oner by the Mandans, who addpted him, and he now 
enjoys great consideration among the tribe; sec- 
ond, Shotahawrora, or Coal, of the second Mandan 
village, which is called Rooptahee. We made Pos* 
copseah, or Black Cat, the first chief of the village, 
and the grand chief of the whole Mandan nation ; 
his second chief is Kagonomokshe, or Raven Maa 
Chief. Inferior chiefs of this village were, Tawnu- 
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heo, and Bellahsara, of which we flid not learn the 
translation. 

«* In the third village, which is called Mahawha, 
and where the Arwacahwas reside, we made one 
iirst chief, Tetuckopinreha, or White Buffalo Robe 
Unfolded, and recognised two of an inferior order : 
fifinnissnrraree, or Neighing Horse, and Locongotiha, 
or Old Woman at a Distance. 

"Of the fourth village, Where the Minnetarees 
live, and which is called Metaharta, we made a first 
^hief, Ompsehara, or Bl^ck Moccasin ; a second 
ehief, Ohhaw, or Little Fox. Other distinguished 
chiefs of this village were, Mahnotah, or Big Thief, 
a man whom we did not see, as he itf out fighting, 
and was killed soon after ; "and Mahserassa, or Tail 
of the Calumet Bird. In the fifth village we made a 
first chief, £apanopa,or Red Shield ; a second chief, 
Wankerassa, or Two-tailed Calumet Bird, both 
young chiefs. Other persons of distinction are, Sha- 
nakohopinnee, or Little WoAfs Medicine ; Ahratta- 
namockshe, or Wolfman Chief, who is now at war, 
and is the son of the old chief We have mentioned, 
whose name is Caltahcota, or Cherry on a Bush. 

" The presents intended for the grand chief of the 
Minnetarees, who was not ^t the council, were 
6ent to him by the old chief Caltahcota ; and we de* 
livered to a young chief those intended for the 
ehief of the lower village. The Council was con- 
cluded by a shot from our swivel, and, after firing 
the air-gun for their amusement, they retired to de- 
liberate on the answer which they are to give to- 
morrow. 

" In the evening the prairie took fire, either by 
Occident or design, and burned with great fury, the 
whole plain being enveloped in fiames. So rapid 
was its progress that a man and a woman were burn- 
ed to death before they could reach a place of safe- 
ty ; another man, with his wife and child, werfe much 
burned, and several other persons narrowly escaped 
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destruction. Among the rest, a boy of the half- 
white breed escaped unhurt in the midst of the 
flames ; his safety was ascribed to the great medidne 
spirit, who had preserved him on account of his be* 
ing white. But a mychmore natural cause was 
the presence of mind of his mother, who, seeing no 
hopes of carrying off her son, threw him on the 
ground, and, covering him with the fresh hide of a 
buffalo, escaped herself from the flames. As soon 
as the fire had passed, she returned and. found him 
untouched, the skin having prevented the flame 
from reaching the grass on which he 1^. 

" October 30. We were this morning visited by 
two persons from the lower village : one, the Big 
White, the chief of the village ; the other, the Chay- 
enne, called the Big Man : they had been hunting, 
and did not return yesterday early enough to attend 
the council. At their request we repeated part of 
our speech of yesterday, and put the medal round 
the neck of the chief. Captain Clarke took a pi- 
togue and went up the river in search of a good 
Mrintering-place, and returned after going seven 
miles to the lower pjoint of an island on the north 
side, about one mile in length. He found the banks 
on the north side high, wiSi coal occasionally, and 
the country fine on all sides ; but the want of wood, 
and the scarcity of game up the river, induced us to 
decide on fixing oui^elves lower down during the 
winter. In the evening our men danced among 
themselves, to the great amusement of the Indians. 

" October 31. A second chief arrived this morn- 
ing with an invitation from the grand chief of the 
Mandans to come to his viUage, where he wished to 
present some com to us, and to speak with us. 
Captain Clarke walked down to his village. He was 
first seated with great ceremony On a robe by the side 
of the chief, who then threw over his shoiSders an- 
other robe handsomely ornamented; the pipe wa9 
then smoked with several of the old men, who 
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were seated arouad the chief. After some time he 
began his discourse hy obefflrving that he believed 
wlmt we h^d told hifl[i» aad, that they should eajoy 
peace, which would gratify turn as well as his peo« 
pie, because they oouki then hunt without fear of 
being attacked, and the women might work in the 
fields without looking every moment $q(s the enemy, 
and at night put off their moccasins : a phrase by 
which is conveyed the idea of security, wh^ tke 
women could undress at night without fear of at- 
tack. As to the Ricaras, he continued, in orefer to 
show you that we wish peace with dl men, that 
chief, pointing to hie eeeond chief, will ^o with 
some warriors back to the Ricacras wilh their chief 
BOW here, and smoke with that nation. When w% 
heard of your coming, all the nations aroimd return* 
ed from their hunting to see you, in hopes of re-^ 
ceiving large presents; all are dtsappomted, and 
some discontented ; for his p^rt, he was not much 
ao, thoii^ his village was. He added that he woukl 
go and see his great father the president. Two of 
the steel-traps atolea from the Frenchmen were 
then laid before Cep^n Clarke, and the women 
brought about twelve bushels of com» After the 
chief had finished, Captain Clariie made an answer 
to the speech, and then returned to Uie boat, where 
be found the chief olthe third village and Kagohft* 
mi, the Little Raven, who smoked imd talked abont 
an tour. After they le£t the beat the grand cfadef 
of t^e Mandans came dreesed in the clothes we had 
given him, wii^ his two children, and begged to see 
%ke Jiten dance, in which they wiUtngly gratified hinu 
^ November I. Mr. M^Craeken, the trader whom 
we found here, set out to-day on his retimi to the 
British fort and faetory on the Assiniboin River, 
about one hundred and fifty miles fkom this plaee^ 
He took a letter from Captain Lei^i^ to the Norths 
Wiest Compmiy, enclosing a e^y of the passport 
gnmled by the British minisler in the United Statoft* 
L8 
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At ten o'clock the chiefs *of the lower villag^e arrf* 
yed ; they requested that we would call at their 
Tillage for some com ; said that they were willing 
to make peace with the Ricaras; that they had never 
provoked the war between them ; but as the Ricaras 
had killed some of their chiefs, they had retaliated on 
them ; that they had killed them like birds till they 
were tired of killing them, so that they would send 
a chief and some warriors to smoke with them. In 
the evening we dropped down to the lower village, 
where Captain Lewis went on shore, and Captain 
Clarke proceeded to a point of wood on the north side. 

" November 2. He therefore went up to the vil- 
lage, where eleven bushels of com were presented 
to him. In the mean time Captain Clarke went 
down with the boats three miles, and, having found 
a good position where there was plenty of timber, 
encamped, and^gan to fell trees to build our huts. 
Our Ricara chief set out with one Mandan chief, and 
several Minnetaree and Mandan warriors : the^wind 
was from the southeast, and the weather being fine, 
a crowd of Indians came down to visit us. 

'* November d. We now began the building of our 
cabins, and the Frenchmen who were to return to 
St. Louis are building a pirogue for the purpose. 
We sent six -men in a pirogue to hunt down the 
river. We were also fortunate enough to engage in 
our service a Canadian Frenchman, who had been 
with the Chayenhe Indians on the Black Mountains, 
and last summer descended thence by the Little 
Missouri. M. Jessaume, our interpreter, also came 
down with his squaw and children to live at our 
camp. In the evening we received A visit from Ka- 

fohami, or Little Raven, whose wife accompanied 
im, bringing about sixty pounds' weight of drie^ 
meat, a robe, and a pot of meal. We gave him, in 
return, a piece of tobacco, to his wife an axe and a 
few smaU articles, and both of Uiem spent the night 
at our camp. Two beavers were ca^ht. in tr^ 
this morning. w . 
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"November 4. We continued our labours: th# 
timber which we employ is large and heavy, and 
consists chiefly of cottonwood and elm, with some 
ash of an inferior size. Great numbers of the In- 
dians pass our camp on their hunting excursions : 
the day was clear and pleasant ; but last night was 
very cold, and there was a white frost. 

*' November 5. The Indians are all out on their 
hunting parties: a camp of Mandaps caught witluit 
two days one hundred goats a short distance below 
us. Their mode of hunting them is to form a large 
strong pen or fold, from which a fence, made of 
bushes, gradually widens on each side : the animals 
are surrounded by the hunters, and gently driven 
towards this pen, in which they imperceptibly find 
themselves "enclosed, and are then at the mercy of 
the hunters. The weather is cloudy, and the wind 
moderate from the northwest. Late at night we 
were awakened by the sergeant on guard,. to see 
the beautiful phenomenon called the northern light 
Along the northern sky was a larse space, occupied 
by a light of a pale but brilliant white colour, which, 
rising from the horizon, -extended itself to nearly 
twenty degrees above it. After glittering for some 
time, Its colours would be overcast, and almost ob- 
scured, but again it would burst out with renewed 
beauty : the uniform colour was pal^ light, but its 
shapes were various and fantastic^ At times the 
"sky was lined with light-colourea streaks, rising 
perpendicularly from the horizon, and gradually ex- 
panding into a body of light, in which we could 
trace the floating columns sometimes advancing, 
sometimes retreating, and shaping into infinite 
forms the space, in which they moved. It all faded 
away before the morning. ^ 

*( November 6. M. Gravelines, and four others 
who came, with us, returned to the Ricaras in a 
^mall pirogue: we gave him directions to accomr 
pany some of the Ricara chiefs to the seat of gov* 
emment in the spring. 
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" November 7. The day was temperate, but cloudy 
«*^ ^og?y» 5ind we were enabled to 'go on with our 
work with much expedition. 

" November 8. The morning again clotidy : our 
huts advance very well, and we are visited by num- 
bers pf Indians, who come tp let their horses graz0 
Dear us. In the day the horses are let loose in quest 
of grass ; in the night they are collected, and receive 
an armful of small boughs of the cotton wood, whicl^ 
being very juicy, soft, and brittle, form nutritious 
and agreeable food. The frost this morning was 
Very severe, the weather during the day cloudy, and 
the wind from the northwest. We procured troni 
an Indian a weasel, perfectly white except the ex- 
iretnity of the tail, which was black. Great num- 
bers of wild geese are passing to the south, but their 
flight is too high for us to procure any of them. 

♦* November 10. We had again a raw day, a north- 
West wind, but rose early in the hope of finishing 
our work before the extreme cold begins. A chie( 
who is a half Pawnee, came to us and brought $, 
present of half a buffalo, in return for whicm we 
gave him some small presents, and a few articles to 
his wife and son. He then crossed the river in t 
buffalo-skin canoe : his wife took the boat on heir 
back, and carried it to the village, three miles off. 
tiar^e Hocks of geese and brant, and also a few 
ducks, are passing towards the south. 

"November Ji. f^e weather is cold. We re^ 
ceived the visit of two squaws, prisoners from the 
Rock Mountains, and purchased by Chaboneau. The 
taandans at this time are out hunting the buffiEilo. 

" November 18. The Jast nicht has been cold, and 
this morning we had a very hard frost: the wind 
changeable during l^e day, and some ice appears oti 
the edges pf the rivers ; swans, too, are passing to 
lite south. The Bif White came down to us, hav- 
ing packed on the back of his squaw about one hun- 
dred pounds of very fme meat, for which we gave 
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lum, as well as the squaw, some presents, partico* 
larly an axe to the woman, with which, she was very 
much pleased. 

" November 13. We this morning unloaded the 
boat, and stowed away the contents in a storehouse 
ivhich we have built. At half past ten ice began to 
flow down the river for the first time. In the course 
of the morning we were visited by the Black Oat, 
Poscapsahe, who brought an Assiniboin chief and 
seven Warriors to see us. This man, whose name 
is Chechawk, is a chief of one out of three bands of 
Assiniboins, who wander over the plains between 
the Missouri and Assiniboin during the summer, and 
in the winter carry the spoils of their hunting to the 
traders on the Assiniboin River, and occasionally 
qome to this place : the whole three bands consist 
of about eight hundred men. We gave him a twist 
of tobacco to smoke with his people, and a gold cord 
for himself: the Sioux also asked for whiskey, 
which we refused to give them. It snowed all day, 
and the air was ve^ cold. 

*' November 14. The river rose last night half an 
inch, and is now filled with floating ice : this morn- 
ing was cloudy, with some snow. About seventy 
lodges of Assiniboins and some Knistenaux are at 
the Mandan village ; and, this being the day of adop- 
tion and exchange of property between them all, it 
is accompanied by a dance, which prevents our see- 
ing more than two Indians to-day. These Kniste- 
naux are a band of Ohippeways, whose language 
they speak : they live on the Assiniboin and Saska- 
shawan Rivers, and are about two hundred and forty 
men. We sent a man dowi^ on horseback to dee 
what had become of our hunters, and, as we appre- 
hend a failure of provisions, we have recourse to 
our pork this evemng. Two Frenchmen who had 
been below returned with twenty beaver, which they 
bad caught in traps. ' 

** November 15. The morning again cloudy, and 
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the ice ^running thicker than yesterday,' the wind 
variable. The man came back with information 
that our hunters were about thirty miles below, and 
we immediately sent an order to them to make their 
way through the floating ice, to assist them in which 
we sent some tin for the bow of the pirogue, and a 
tow-rope. The ceremony of yesterday seems to 
continue still, for we were not visited by a~ single 
Indian. The swan are still passing to the'«oVith. 

"November 16. We had a very hard white frost 
this morning; the trees are all covered wiih ice, 
and the weather cloudy. The men this day moved 
into the huts, although they are not finished. la 
the evening some horseis were sent down to the 
woods near us, in order to prevent their being stolen 
by the Assiniboins, with whom some difficulty is now 
apprehended. An Indian came down with four buf* 
falo robes and some com, which he offered for a 
pistol, but was refused. 

" November 17. Last night was very cold, and the 
ice in the river to-day is thicker than hitherto. We 
,are totally occupied with oiur huts, but received vi9- 
its from several Indians. 

" November 16. To-day we had a cold windy 
morning : the Blabk Cat came to see ns, and occu- 
pied us for a long time with questions on the usages 
of our country. He mentioned that a council had 
been held yesterday to deliberate on the state of 
their affairs. It seems that, not long ago, a party of 
Sioux fell in with some horses belonging to the Min«- 
etarees, and carried them off; hot in their flight they 
were n^et by some Assiniboins, who killed the Sioux 
and kept the horses^ A Frenchman, too, who iiad 
lived many years among the Mandans, was lately 
killed on his route to the British Factory on the As- 
siniboin : some smaller differences existed between 
the two nations, all of which being discussed, tii6 
council decided that they would not resent the re* 
cent insults from the Assiniboins and Knistenaux 
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imtil they bad seen whether we had deceived them 
or not in our promises of^ famishing them with arms 
and ammnnition. They had been disappointed in 
their hopes of receiving them Ifrom Mr. Evans, and 
were afraid that we toO) like hirii) might tell them 
what was not true. We advised them to continue 
at peace ; that supi^ies of every kind would no doubt 
arrive for them, but that time was necessary to or- 
ganize the tradCi The fact is, that the Assiuiboins 
treat the Mandans as the Sioux do the Ricara^ : by 
their vicinity to the British they get all the supplies, 
which they withhold or give at pleasure to the re-^ 
nioter Indians ; th^ consequence is, that, however 
badly treated, the Mandans and Ricaras are very 
slow to retaliate, lest they shovAd lose ^eir trade 
altogether. 

" November 19. The ice continues to float in the 
river, the wind hi^ from the northwest, and the 
weather cold. Our hunters arrived from their ex- 
cursion below, and bring a veiy fine supply of thir- 
ty-two deer, eleven elk, and five buffaloes, all of/ 
which were hung in a smokehouse^ *:vi ^ 

" November sa. We this day moved into our huts>^^ 
which are now completed. This place» which we 
call Fort Mandan, is situated on a point of low 
ground on the north side of the Missouri, covered 
with tall and heavy cottonwood* The works con- 
sist of two rows of hut9 or sheds, forming an angle 
where they join each other; each row containing 
four rooms, of fourteen feet square and seven feet 
high, with plank ceiling, and the roof slanting so as 
tg form a loft above the rooms, the highest part of 
which is eighteen feet from the ground. The backs 
of the huts form a wall of that height, and opposite 
the angle the place of the wall is supplied by picket- 
ing. In the area are two rooms for stores and pro- 
visions. The latitude, by observation, is 47® 2V 47'^ 
and the computed distance from the mouth of the 
Missouri sixteen hundred mites. 
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'* In the cou»e of the day several Indians camo 
dnwn to partake of our fresh meat ; among the rest, 
three chiefs of the second Mandan village. They 
inform us that the Sioux on the Missouii, above the 
Chayenne River, threaten to attack them this win- 
ter ; that tbese Sioux are mueh irritated at the Ric- 
aras for having made peat;e through pur means 
with the Mandans, and have lately ill-treated three 
Ricaras, who carried the pipe of peace to them, by 
beating them, and taking away their horses. We 
gave them assurances that we would protect them 
from all their enemies. 

" No^mber 21. The weather was this day fine, 
^ the river. clear of ice, and rising a little. We are^ 
now settled in our new winter habitation, and shall 
wait with much anxiety the first return of spring to 
continue our journey. 

"The villages near which we are established are 
five in number, and are the residence of three dis- 
tinct nations: the Mandans, the Ahnahaways, and 
the Minetarees. The history of the Mandans, as 
we received it from, our inteipretera and from the 
chiefs themselves, and as it is attested by existing 
monuments,(illustrates, more than that of any other, 
the unsteady movements and the tottering fortunes 
of the American nations. Within the recollection 
of living witnesses, the Mandans were settled, forty 
\years ago, in nine villages (the ruins of which we 
passed about eighty miles below), situated seven on 
the west and two on the east side of the Missouri. 
The two finding themselves wasting away before 
the smallpox and the Sioux, united into one village, 
and moved up thp river opposite to the Ricaras. 
The same causes reduced the remaining seven to 
hve villages, till at length they emigrated in a body 
to the Ricara nation, where they formed themselves 
into two villages, and joined those of their country- 
men who had gone before them. In their new resi- 
dence they were still insecure, and at length the 
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three Tillages, ascended the Missouri to their pres* 
ent position. The two who had emigrated together 
settled in the two villages on the northwest side 
of the Missouri, while the single village took a 
position on the southeast side. In this situatioa 
they were found by those who visited them in 1796, 
since which the two villages have united into one. 
They are now in two villages, one on the southeast 
of the Missouri, the other on the. opposite side, and 
at the distance of three miles across* The first, in 
an open plain, contsdns about forty or fifty lodges, 
built in the same way as those of the Ricaras ; the 
second, the same number ; and both may raise about 
three hundred and fifty men. 

•• On the same side of the rfver, and at the dis- 
tance of four miles from the lower Mandan village, 
is another, called Mahaha. It is situated on a high 

Slain, at the mouth of Knife River, and is the resi- 
ence of the Ahnahaways. This nation, whose 
name indicates that they were "people whose vil- 
lage is on a hill," formerly resided on the Missouri, 
shout thirty miles below where they now live. The 
Assiniboins and Sioux forced them to a spot tive 
iniles higher, where the greatest pai't of them were 
put to death, and the rest emigrated to their present 
situation, in order to obtain an asylum near the 
Minnetarees. They are called by the French, Sou- 
lier Noir, or Black Shoe Indians ; by the Mandans, 
Wattasoons ; and their whole force is about fifty men. 
" On the south side of the same Knife River, half 
a mile above the Mahaha, and in the same open 
plain with it, is a village of the Minnetarees, sur- 
named Metaharta, who are about one hundred and 
fifty men in number. On the opposite ^ide of Knife 
River, and one and a half miles aoove this village, is 
a second of Minnetarees, who may be considered as 
the proper Minnetaree nation. It is situated in a 
beautiful low plain, and contains four hundred and 
fifty warriors. The accounts which we received of 
Vol. I.— M 
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the Minnetarees were contradictory. The MandailS 
say that this people came out of the Water to the 
East, and settled near them in their former estab- 
lishnient in nine villages ; that they were very no- 
meroua, and fixed themselves in one Village on the 
southern side of the Missouri. A quarrel about a 
buffalo divided the nation, of which two bands went 
into the plains, and were known by the name of 
Crow and Paunch Indians, and the rest moved to 
their present establishment. The Minnetarees prop- 
er assert, on the contrary,' that they grew where 
they now live, and will never emigrate from the 
spot, the Great Spirit haying declared that if they 
moved they woujd all die. They also say that the 
Minnetarees Metaharta, that is, Minnetarees of t^e 
Willows, whose language, with very little variation, 
is their own, came many years ago from the plains, 
and settled near them ; and perhaps th^ two tradi* 
tions may be reconciled by the natural presumption 
that these Minnetarees were the tribe known to the 
Mandans below, and that they ascended the river for 
the purpose of rejoining the Minnetarees proper. 
These Minnetarees are part of the great nation 
called Fall Indians, who occuppr the intermediate 
country between the Missouri and the Saskashawan, 
and who are known by the name of Minnetarees of 
the Missouri and Minnetarees of Fort de Prairie; 
that is, residing near, or, rather, frequenting the es- 
tablishment in the prairie on the Saskashawan. 
These Minnetarees, mdeed, told us that they had 
relations on the Saskashawan, whom they had nev- 
er known till they met them in war ; and, having en- 
gaged in the night, were astonished at discovering 
that they were fighting with men who spoke their 
own language. The name of Gros Ventres, or Big 
Bellies, is given to these Minnetarees, as well as to 
all the Fall Indians. The inhabitants of these five 
villages, all of which are within the distance of six 
miles, live in harmony with each other. The Ah- 
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nahaways understand, in part, the language of the 
Minnetarees ; the dialect of the Mandans differs 
widely from both ; but their long residence together 
has insensibly blended their manners, and occasion- 
ed some approximation in language, particularly at 
to objects of daily occurrence, and obvious to the 
senses. 

"November 22. The morning was fine and the 
day warm. We purchased from the Mandans a 
quantity of corn of a mixed colour, which they dug * 
tip in ears from holes made near the front of their 
lodges, in which it is buried during the winter. This 
morning the sentinel informed us that an Indian 
was about to kill his wife near. the fort: we went 
down to tl\e house of our interpreter, where we 
found the parties, and, after forbidding any violence, 
inquired into the cause of his intending to commit 
such an atrocity. It appeared that some'days ago 
a quarrel had taken place between him and his wife, 
in consequence of which she had taken refuge in 
the house wherd the two squaws of our interpreter 
lived. By running away she forfeited her life, which 
might have been lawfully taken by the husband. ' 
About two days ago she had returned to the village, 
but the same evening came back to the fort, much 
beaten, and stabbed in three places; and the hus- 
band cama now for the purpose of completing his 
revenge." • • • «« We gave him a few presents, and 
tried to persuade him to take his wi(e home : the 
grand chief, too, happened to arrive at the same mo- 
ment, and reproached him with his violence, till at 
length they w^t off together, but by no means in a 
state of much apparent love." 

Nothing particularly interesting occurred for sev- 
eral days. Their huts were completed on the 26th, 
and it set in intensely cold immediately after. On 
the 27th, Captain Lewis, veho had been absent on a 
visit to the Indian villages, "returned with two 
chiefs, Mahnotah, aii Ahnahaway, and Minnessurra- 
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ree, a ^^nnetaree, and a third warrior. They ex- 
plained to us,^ continues the narrative, 'Hhat the 
reason of their not having come to see ns was, thayt 
the Mandans had told them that we meant to com- 
bine with the Sioux, and cut them off in the course 
of the winter : a suspicion increased by the strength 
of the fort, and the circi^mstance of our interpreters 
having both removed there with theif faaiiUet. 
These reports we did not fail to disprove to their 
entire satisfaction ; and amused them by every atp 
tention, particularly by the dancing of the men, 
"which diverted them highly. All the Indians whom 
CJaptain Lewis had visited were very well disposed, 
and received him with great kindness, except a prin- 
cipal chief of one of the upper villages, named Mah- 
pahpaparapassatoo, or Horned Weasel, who made 
use or the civilized indecorum of refusing to be seen; 
and, when Captain Lewis called, he was told the 
chief was not at home. In the c6urse of the day 
seven of the Northwest Company's traders arrived 
jfrom the Assiniboin River, and one of their interpret- 
ers having undertaken to circulate among the In- 
dians unfavourable reports, it became necessary to 
warn them of the consequences, if they did not de- 
sist from such proceedings. The river fell two 
Inches to-day, and the weather became very cold. 

"November 28. About eight o'clock last evening 
it began to snow, and continued till daybreak, after 
which it ceased till seven o'clock, biit then resumedt 
and continued during the day, the weather being 
cold, and the river fuU of floating ice. About ei^hi 
o'clock Poscopsahe eanle down to visit us, with 
some warriprs : we gave them presents, and enter- 
tained them with all that might amuse their curioii- 
uv, and at parting we told them that we had heaid 
of the British trader, M. Laroche, having attempted 
to distribute medals and flags athong them, but that 
those medals could not be received from any othor ' 
than the American nation without incurring the diA- 
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tiAeasiire of their greatfather, the president. They 
Jeft us much pleased with their treatment. 

" November 29. The wind is again from the north- 
west, the weather oold, and.the snow which fell yes- 
terday and last night is thirteen inches in depth. 
The river closed during the night at the village 
above, and fell two feet ; but this afternoon it began 
to rise a little. M. Laroche, the principal of the 
.seven traders, came with one of his meq to see us. 
We told him that we should not permit him to give 
medals and flags to the Indians ; he declared that he 
had no such intention, and we then suffered him to 
make use of one of our interpreters, on his stipula- 
ting not to touch any subject but that of his traffic 
with them. An unfortunate accident occurred to 
Sergeant Pryor, who, in taking down the boat's mast, 
dislocated his shoulder; nor was it till after four tri- 
als that we replaced it. 

'* November 30. About eight o^clock an Indian 
xame to the opposite bank of the river, calling our 
that he had something important to communicate ; 
and, on sending for him* he told us that five Mandans 
had been met about eight leagues to the southwest 
by a party of Sioux, who had killed one of them, 
wounded two, and tstken nine horses ; that four of 
the Wattasoons were missing, and that the Man- 
dans expected an attack. We thought this an excel- 
lent opportunity to discountenance the injurious re- 
ports against us, and to fix the wavering confidence 
of the nation. Captain Clarke, therefore, instantly 
crossed the liver with twenty-three men, strongly 
armed, and, circling the town, approached it from 
behind. His unexpected appearance surprised and 
alarmed the chiefs, who can^e out to meet him, and 
conducted him to the village. He then told them 
that, having heard of the outrage just committed, he 
had corne to assist his dutiful children ; that if they 
would assemble their warriors and those of the na- 
tion, he would lead them against the Sioux, and 
MS ^ 
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ATenge the blood of their countrymen. After i 
• minutes' conversation, Oheenaw, the Chayenne, 
arose : ' We now see,' he said, * that wteu yon have 
told us is true, since, as soon as our enemies threaten 
to attack us, you come to proton us, and are rei^ 
to chastise those who have spilled out blood. We 
did, indeed, listen to your good talk ; for when jmi 
told us that the other nations were inclined to j^aee 
with us, we went out carelessly, in small parties, 
and some have been killed b^ the Sioux and RIe* 
aras. But I knew that the Ricaras were liars, aod 
I told their chief who accompanied you that his 
whole nation were liars and bad meh; thatwe had 
(Several times made a peace with them, which th^ 
Were the first to break ; that, whenever we pl&ised, 
we might shoot them l^e buffalo, but that we htd 
no wish to kill them ; that we would not suffer them 
to kill us, nor steal our horses ; and that, althoc^ 
we agreed to make peaee with them because our 
two mthers desired it, yet we did not believe that 
they would be faithful long. Such, father, was my 
language to them in your pi^esence, and you see 
that, instead of listening to your good counsels, th^ 
have spilled our blood. A few days ago two Ricaras 
came here, and told us that two of their villages were 
making moccasins; that the Sionx were stirring 
them up against us ; ^d that we ought to take eaie 
of our horses. Yet these very Ricaras we seat 
home as soon as the news reached ns to-day, left 
our people should kill them in the first moment of 
grief for their murdered relatives. Four of the Wat- 
tasoons, whom we expected back in sixteen days, 
have been abs^ twenty-four, and we fear have iai- 
en. But, father, the snow is now deep, the weath* 
er cold, and om* honies cannot travel throi^ the 
plains : the murderers have gone off. If you wiU 
conduct us in the spring, when the snow has disap- 
peared, we will assemble ail the sunKniMting war- 
' nors, and fdUow yoV - . : .. . .; 
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- **Ci^iUin Clarke replied tint we were always 
wiUiog and able to defend them ; that he was sorry* 
the snow prevented their marching to meet the Si- 
oux, since he wished to show them that the war- 
riors of their great father would chastise the ene- 
.luies of his obedient children who opened their eass 
.to his advice ; Uiat if 4Bome Ricaras had joined the 
8ioux, they should remember that there were bad 
jnen in every nation, and that they should not be of- 
fended at ^e Ricaras till they saw whether these 
all-disposed men were countenanced by the whole 
.tribe ; that the Sioux possessed great influence over ' 
the Ricaras, whom they supplied with military stores, 
.and sometimes led them astray, because they were ' 
afraid to oppose them ; but that this should be the 

Jess offensive, since 1^ Mandaas themselves were 
under the aame apprehensions from the Assiniboins 
and Knistenaux ; and that, while they were thus de- 
,aendant, both the Ricaras and Mandans ousht to 
Xeep oa terms with their powerful neighbours, 
imbom they may afterward set at defiance, when we 
shall supply them with amis^and take them under 
cOur protection.. 

" After iwo hours' conversation Captain ClaiiKe 
left the viUage. The chief repeatedly thanked him 
jfor fhe fatherly protection he had given them, ob- 
serving that the whole village had been weeping 2^1 

- Aight and day for the brave young man who had been 
.«laia, but now ihey would wipe their eyes and weep 

fio mwe, as they saw that their father would protect 
■ tbeiB. He then crossed the river on the ice, and re- 

turaeed on the north «de to the fort. The day as 

-weH as the evening was cold, and the river rose to 
: its Ibnner height 

^ I>eeember 1. The wind was from the northwest, 
-wuA the whole party engaged in picketing the fort. 
. A:b<mt ten o'clock, the half brother of the man who 

had been killed came to inform us that six ^hi^- 
; has, or Ohayemie Indians, b^ p^rrived, bringing a 
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pipe of peace, and that their nation was three days' 
march behind them. Three Pawnees had accom- 
panied the Sharhas ; and (he Mandans, being afraid 
of the Sharhas on account of their being at peace 
with the Sioux, wished to put both them and the 
tlu^e Pawnees to death ; but the chiefs bad forbid- 
den it, as it would be contrary to our wishes. We 
gave him a present of tobacco; and although, from 
his connexion with the sufferer, he; was more imbit- 
tered against the Pawnees than any other Mai;idaD| 
yet he seemed perfectly well satisfied with otkr pa- 
cific counsels and advice. The Mandans, we ob- 
serve, call all the Ricaras by the name of Pawnee9; 
the name of Ricaras being that by which the nation 
distinguishes itself. 

**In the evening we were visited by a Mr. HendeF- 
sonTwho came from the Hudson's Bay Company to 
trade with "the Minnetarees. He had been aboot 
eight days on his route,, in a direction nearly sontl, 
and brought with him tobacco, beads, and other mer- 
cnandise, to trade for furs, and a feW guns, which 
are to be exchanged for horses. 

•* December 2. The latter part of the evening was 
warm, and a thaw continued till the mohiing, when 
the wind shifted to the north. At eleven o'clodc 
the chiefs of the lower village brought down four of 
the Sharhas. We explained to them our intentions, 
and advised them to remain at peace with each oth- 
er : we also gave them a flag, some tobacco, and a 
speech for thehr nation. The«e were accompanied 
by a letter to Messrs. Tabeau and Gravellnes at the 
Ricara village, requesting them to preserve pe>de 
if possible, and to declare the part which we should 
be forced to take if the Ricaras and Sioax made 
war on those whom we had adopted. After distrib- 
uting a few presents to the Sharhas and MandatWy 
and showing them our curiosities, we dismissed 
them, apparently well pleased at their reception. 

^'December 3. The morning waa ^e, bat in 
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the afternoon the weather became cold, i;Hth the 
wind from the northwest. The father of the Man- 
dan who was kiUed brought us a present of dried 
pnmi^ins and some pemitigon, for which we gave 
iiim some small articles. Our offer of assistance to 
atenge the death of hia son seemed to have pro- 
duced a grateful respect from him, as well as from 
the brother of the deceased, which pleased us much. 
" December 4. The wind continues from the north- 
west, the weather cloudy and raw, and the river rose 
one inch. Oscapsahe and two young chiefs pass 
the day with us. The whole religion of the Man- 
4ans consists in the belief of one Great Spirit pre- 
siding over their destinies. This bein| must be in 
^he nature of a good genius, since it is associated 
with the healing art, and the great spirit is synony- 
mous with great medicine, a name also applied to 
everything which they do not comprehend. Every 
individual selects for himself the particular object of 
his devotion, which is termed his medicine, and is ei- 
ther some invisible being, or, more commonly, some 
animal, which thenceforward becomes his protector, 
or his intercessor with the Great Spirit ; to propiti- 
«ate whom every attention is lavished, and every per- 
'Sonal consideration is sacrificed. *I was lately 
^wner of seventeen horses,^ said a Mandan to us one 
•day, ' but I have offered them all up to my medicine, 
and am now poor.' He had, in reality, taken all his 
wealth^his horses — into the plain, and, turning them 
loose, committed them to the care of his medicine, 
?ind abandoned then^ forever." • • * "Their belief in 
a future state is connected with this tradition of their 
origin : The whole itation resided in one large vil- 
lage under ground, near a subterraneous lake. A 
grape-vine extended its roots down to their habita- 
tion, and gave them a view of the light. Some of 
the most adventurous climbed up the vine, and were 
idelighted with the sight of fhe earth, which they 
-ifound covered with buffalo, and rich with every kind 
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of fruitjB. Returning with the .grapes they had^gath-' 
ered, their countrymen were so pleased with the 
taste of them, that the whole nation resolved to 
leave their dull residence for the charms of the up- 
per region. Men, women, and children ascended by 
means of the vine ; but when about half the nation 
had reached the surface of the earth, a corpulent 
woman, who was clambering up the vine, broke it 
with her weight, and closed upon herself and the 
rest of the nation the hght of the sun. Those wlu> 
were left on the earth made a village below, where 
we saw the nine villages ; and when the Mandans 
die they expect to return to the original seats of 
their forefathers, the good reaching the ancient vil- 
lage by means of the lake, which the burden of the 
^ sins of the wicked will not enable them to cross." 

The frost increased, the thermometer standing at 
ten degrees above zero. " On the 7th," the narra- 
tive Qontinues, " Shahaka, the chief of the lower 
village, came to apprize us that the buffalo were 
near, and that his people were waiting for us to joia 
them in the chase. Captain Clarke, with fifteen mep, 
went out, and foun(^ the Indians engaged in kiUing 
the buffalo. The hunters, mounted on horseback, 
and armed with bows and arrows, encircle the herd» 
and gradually drive them into a plain, or an open 
place fit for the movements of horse. They then 
ride among them, and, singling out a buffalo, a fe- 
male being preferred, go as close as possible, and 
^vound her with arrows till they think they have 
given the mortal stroke ; when they pursue s^nother, 
till the quiver is exhausted. If, wluch rarely hap- 
pens, the WQunded buffalo attacks the hunter, he 
evades the blow by the agility of his horse, which 
is trained for the combat with great dexterity. 
When they have killed the requisne number, they 
collect the game, and the squaws and attendants 
come up from the rear, and skin and dress the anir 
mals. Captain Clarke killed ten buffalo^ of whiA 
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five only were brought to Che fort, the rest (which 
could not be conveyed home) being seized by the 
Indians; among whom the custom is, that when-v 
ever a buffalo is found dead, without any arrow or 
particular mark, he is the property of the finder ; so 
that often a hunter secures scarcely any of the game 
he kills, if the arrow happens to fall off. Whatever 
is left out at night falls to the share of the wolves, 
who are the Constant and numerous attendants of 
the buffalo. The river closed opposite the fort last 
night an inch and a half in thickness. In the morn- 
ing the thermometer stodd at one degree below zero. 
Three men were badly frostbitten in consequence 
of their exposure. 

" December 8. The thermometer stood at twelve 
degrees below zero, that is, at forty-two degrees be-» 
low the frjeezing point : the wind was from the north- 
west. Captain Lewis, with fifteen men, went out to 
hunt the buffalo, great ^numbers of which darkened 
the prairies for a considerable distance., They did 
not return till after dark, having killed eight buffalo 
and one deer. The hunt was, however, very fa- 
tiguing, as they were obliged to make a circuit to 
the distance of more than seven miles. The cold, 
too, w^s so excessive, that the^air was filled with icy 
particles resembling a fog, and the snow was gen- 
erally six or eight inches deep, and sometimes eigh- 
teen ; in consequence of which, two of the party were 
hurt by falls, and several had their feet frostbitten, 

"December 9. The wind was this day from the 
east, the thermometer at seven degrees above zero, 
and the sun shone clear : two chiefs visited us, on© 
in a sleigh drawn by a dog, and loaded with meat. 

" December 10. -Captain Clarke, who had gone^out 
yesterday with eighteen men to bring in the meat 
we had killed the day before and to continue the 
hunt, came in at twelve o'clock. After killing nine 
buffalo, and preparing that already dead, he had spent 
a cold, disagreeable piffht on the snow, with no cov- 
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eiing but a small bknket^ sheltered by the hides of 
the buffalo they had killed. We observe large herds 
of buffalo crossing the river oa the ice. The meo 
who were frostbitten are recovering ; but the weath* 
er is still exceedingly cold, the winid being from the 
north, and the thermometer at ten and eleven de- 
grees below zero : the rise of the river is one inch 
and a half. 

" December 11. The weather became so intense- 
ly cold, that we sent for all the hunters who had re- 
mained out with Captain Clarke's party, and they 
returned in the evening, several of them frostbitten. 
The wind was from the north, and the thermometer 
at sunrise stood at twenty-one below zero, the ice 
in the atmosphere being so thick as to render the 
weather hazy, and give the appearance of two suns 
reflecting each other. The river continues at a 
stand. Pocapsahe made us a visit to-day. 

*' December 12. The wind is still from the Borthf 
the thermometer being at sunrise thirty-eight de« 
grees below zero. One of the Ahnahaways brought 
us down the half of an iintelope killed near the fort» 
We had been informed that all these animals return 
to the Black Mountains ; but there are great nnm* 
hers of them about us at this season, which we might 
easily kill, but are unwilling to venture out before 
our constitutions are hardened gradually to the cli- 
mate. W6 measured the river on the ice, and find 
it five hundred yards wide immediately opposite the 
fort." • • • 

*' December 14. The morning was fine, Bxid the 
weather having moderated so far that the mercuxy. 
stood at zero. Captain Lewis went down with a par* 
ty to hunt. They p^roceeded 9boui eighteen miles ; 
but, the buffalo having left the basks of the river, 
they saw only two, which were so poor as not to be 
worth killing, and shot two deer. Notwith^anding 
the «now, we were visited by a large number of the 
Mandans.*'' * ♦ ♦ 
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"Dexjember 16. The morning is clear and cold, 
the mercury at sunrise 22© below zero. A W- Ha- 
ney, with two other persons from the British estab- 
lishment on the Assiniboin, arrived in six days, wiUi 
a letter from Mr. Charles Chabouilles, one of the 
company, who, with much politeness, offered to ren- 
der us any service in his power. 

"December 17. The weather to-day was colder 
'than any we had yet experienced, the thermometer 
at sunrise being 46^ below zero, and about eight 
o'clock it fell to 74° below the freezing point. From 
Mr. Haney, who is a very sensible, intelligent man, 
we obtained much geographical information with re- 
gard to the country between the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi, and the various tribes of Sioux who inhabit it. 

" December 18. The thermometer at sunrise was 
32° below -zero. The Indians had invited us yes- 
terday to join their chase to-day, but the seven men 
whom we sent returned in consequence of the ec^d, 
which was so severe last night tnat we were obli- 
ged to have the sentinel relieved every half hour. 
The Northwest traders, however, left us on their 
return home. 

" December 19. The weather moderated, and the 
river rose a little, so that we were enabled to con- 
tinue the picketing of the fort. ^ Notwithstanding the 
extreme cold, we observed the Indians at the village 
engaged out in the open air, at a game which resem- 
bled billiards more than anything we had seen, and 
which, we were inclined to suspect, might have been 
acquired by ancient intercourse with the French of 
Canada. From the first to thCvSecond chief's lodge, 
a distance of about fifty yards was covered with 
timber, smoothed and joined so as to be as level as 
the floor of one of our houses, with a battery at tlw 
end to stop the rings. These rings were of clay- 
stone, and flat like the checkers for draughts ; and 
the sticks were about four feet long, with two short 
pieces at one end in the form of ^ mage, so fix^ 

Vol. I.— N 
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thut the vrhoie wouM slide alotig the board. Two 
men fix themsejves at one end, each provided with 
a stick, and one of them with a ring : they then run 
along the board, and about half way sUde the sticks 
after the ring. 

** December 20. The wind was from the N.W., 
the weather moderate, the thermometer 24^ above 
zero at sunrise. We araiied ourselves of thischange 
to picket the fort near the river. 

"December 21. The day was fine and warm, the 
wind N.W. by W. The Indian who had been pre- 
vented a few days ago from killing his wife, came 
with botb his wives to the iort, and was very desi- 
rous of reconciling our interpreter, a jealousy against 
whom, on accomit of his wife's taking refuge in his 
house, had been the cause of his animosity. A 
woman brought her child with an abecess in the 
lower part of the back, and offered as much com as 
she could carry for some ^medicine : we administer* 
ed to it, of course, very cheerfully. ^' 

^ December 22. A number of squaws, and men 
dressed like squaws, brought com to trade for smdl 
articles with the men. Among othw things, we 
procured two horns of the animal called by the 
French the Rooky Mountain sheep, and known to 
the Mandans by the name of aksahta. The animal 
itself is about the size of a small elk or larjpe deer; 
the horns winding like those of a ram, whi^h tbey 
resemble also in texture, though larger and thidrer. 

^ December 23. The weather was fine and warm, 
like that of yesterday. We were again visited kf 
crowds of IndiaDS of all descriptions, who came ei- 
ther to trade or from mere curiosity, Aaumg the 
Test, Kogahami, the little Raven, brought his wBiv 
and son loaded with com, and she then entertained 
us with a favourite Mandan di8h,.a mixture of pump- 
kins, beans, com, and chokecherries with the stones, 
all boiled together in a kettle, and forming a com- 
position by no means unpalatable. 
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" December 24. The weather continued warm and 

eea8aB.ty and the number of visiters became troub- 
some. As a present to three of the chiefs, we di- 
vided a fillet of sheepskin, which we had brought for 
sponging, into three pieces, each of two inches in 
width : they were delighted at the gift, which they 
deemed of equal value with a fine horse. We this 
day completed our fort, and the next morning, being 
Christmas, 

" December 25, we were awakened before day by 
a discharge of three platoons from the party. We 
had told the Indians not to visit us, as it was one of 
our great medicine days ; so that the men remained 
at home, and amused themselves in various ways» 
particularly with dancing, in which they take great 
pleasure. The American fiag was hoisted for the 
0rst time in the fort; the best provisions we had 
were brought out, and this, with a little btandy, ena- 
bled them to pass the day in great festivity, 

" Dec^nber 26. The weather is again temperate, 
but no Indians haye come to see us. One of the 
Northwest traders, who came down to request the 
aid of our Minnetaree interpreter, informs us that a 
party of Minnetarees, who had gone in pursuit of 
the Assiniboins who lately stole their horses, had 
just returned. As is their custom^ they came back 
m small detachments, the last of which brought 
borne eight horses, which they had captured or sto- 
len from an Assiniboin camp on Mouse River." * * * 

" We were fortunate enough to have among out 
men a good blacksmith, whom wd set at work to 
naake a variety of articles. His operations seemed 
to surprise the Indians who came to see us, but no- 
thing could equal their astonishment at the bellows* 
which they considered as a very great medicine. 
Having heretoibre promised a more particular ac- 
ciount of the Sioux, the following may serve as a 
general outline of their history : 
. " Almost the whole of that vast tract of country 
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comprised between the Mississippi, the Red River 
of L^e Winnipeg, the Saskashawan, and the Mis- 
souri, is loosely occupied by a great nation, whose 
primitive name is Darcota, but who are called Sioux 
by tlie French, Sues by the English. Their original 
seats were on the Mississippi, but they have gradu- 
ally spread themselves abroad, and become subdivi- 
ded into numerous tribes. Of these, what may be 
considered as the Darcotas are the Mindawarcarton, 
or Mino wakanton, known to the French by the name 
of the Gens du Lae, or People of the Lake. Their 
residence is on both sides of the Mississippi, near 
the Falls of St. Anthony, and the probable number 
of their warriors about three hundred. Above them, 
on the River St. Peter's, is the Wahpatone, a small- 
er band of nearly two hundred men ; and still far- 
ther up the same river, below Yellow Wood River, 
are the Wahpatootas, or Gens de Feu^es^ ait inferior 
band of not more than one hundred men ; while the 
sources of the St. Peter^s are occupied by the Sisa- 
toones, a band consisting of about two hundred war- 
riors. 

" These bands rarely, if ever, ^approach the Mis- 
souri, which is occupied by their kinsmen the 
Yanktons and the Tetons. The Yanktons are of 
two tribes: those of the plains, or, rather, of the 
north — a Pandering race of about five hundred 
men, who roam over the plains at the heads of the 
Jacques, the Sioux, and the Red Rivers ; and those 
of the south, who possess the country between the 
Jacques and Sioux Rivers and the Des Moines. But 
the bands of Sioux most known on the Missouri are 
the Tetons. The first who are met on ascending 
the Missouri are the tribe called by the French the 
Tetons of the Bois Bruli, or Bumedwood, who reside 
on both sides of the Missouri, about White and Teton 
Rivers, and number two hundred warriors. Above 
them, on the Missouri, are the Teton Okandandas, a 
band of one hundred men, living below the Chayenne 
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River, between which and the Wetarhoo River is a 
third band, called Teton Minnakenozzo, of nearlj 
two hundred and fifty men ; and below the Warre- 
conne is the fourth and last tribe of Tetons, of about 
three hundred men, and called Teton Saone. North- 
ward of these, between the Assiniboin and the Mis- 
souri, are two bands of Assiniboins, one on Mouse 
River, of about two hundred men, and called Assini- 
boin Menatopa, the other residing on both sides of 
White River, called by th« French €Uns d« FemUes^ 
^d amounting to two hundred and fifty men. Be- 
yond these, a band of Assiniboins of four hundred 
and fifty men, and called the Big Devils^ wander on 
the heads of Milk, Porcupine, and MartWs Rivers ; 
while still farther to the Borth are seen two bands 
of the same nation, one of five hundred, and the other 
of two hundred, roving on the Saskashawan, TkosQ^ 
Assiniboins are recognised by a similaiity of lan«« 
guage, and by tradition, as descendants or seceder^ 
from the Sioux ; though often at war« are still ao- 
^nowledged as relations. The Sioux themselves^ 
though scattered, meet annually on the Jacquea, 
thojse on the Missouri trading with Umso on the Mis^ 
fiissippi." 

The weather was cold for the remainder of the 
month, with the thermometer at from ten to twenty 
degrees below zero. The Indians' continued their 
visits for the puipos^ of traffic, and on these ooca>* 
sions were for the most part honest, though they 
would occasioaaUy pUfer wtien they bad a goo4 
oppor^nity of so domg. 



x^. 
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CHAPTER VI* 

The Party increase in FaTour.— A Buffalo Dance. — Medicine 
Dance. — Tlie Fortitude with which the Indian bears the Se» 
verity of the Season.— Distress of the Party for Want of fto- 
▼isions. — ^The sreat Importance of the Blacksmith in proca- 
ring it.— Depredations of the Sioux.— The Homage paid to the 
Medicine Stone.-*Summary Act of Justice among the Min- 
netarees.— The Process by which the Mandans and Ricaras 
make Beads.— Character of the Missouri and of the surround- 
ing Country. 

" January 1, 1805. The new year was wekomed 
by two shots from the swivel, and a round of small 
arms. The weather was c^udy, but moderate ; the 
mercury, which at sunrise was at 18°, in the course 
of the day rose to 34"" above zero : towards evening 
H began to rain, aiid at night we had snow, the tem- 
perature for which is about zero. In the morning 
we permitted sixteen men, with their music, to go up 
to the first village, where they delighted the whole 
tribe with their, dances, particularly with the move- 
ments ofone of the Frenchmen, who danced on his 
head.* In return, they presented the dancers with 
several buffalo robes and quantities of corn. We 
were desirous of showing this attention to the vil- 
lage, because they had received an impression that 
we had been wanting in regard for them, and because 
they had, in consequence, circulated invidious com«* 
parisons between us and the northern traders : all 
these, however, they declared to Captain Ckurke, 
who visited them in the course of the morning, were 
made in jest. As Captain Clarke was about leaving 
the village, two of their chiefs returned from a mis- 
sion to the Gros Ventres, or wandering Minnetarees. 

* JProbably on hishaadfl» with his head downwaid. 
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These people were encamped about ten miles above, 
and while there one of the Ahnahaways had stolen 
a Minnetaree girl. The whole nation immediately 
espoused the quarrel, and one hundred and fifty of 
their warriors were marching down to revenge the 
insult on the Ahnahaways. The chief of that nation 
took the girl from the ravisher, and, giving her to the 
Mandans, requested their intercession. The mes- 
sengers went out to meet the warriors, and delivered 
the young damsel into the hands of her countrymen, 
smoked the pipe of peace with them, and were for- 
tunate enough to avert their indignation and induce 
them to return. In the evening some of the men 
came to the fort, and the rest slept in tl^e village. 
Pocapsahe also visited us, and brought some meat 
on his wife's back. 

'< January 2. It snowed last night, and during this 
day the same scene of gayety was renewed at the 
sec(»id village, and all the men returned in the even* 

'* January 3. Last night it became very cold, and 
this morning we had some snow. Our hunters were 
sent out for buffalo, but the game had been fright- 
ened from the river by the Indians, so that they ob- 
tained only one ; they, however, killed a hare and a 
wolf. Among the uidians who visited us was a 
Minnetaree, who came to seek his wife: she had 
been much abused, and came here for protection, but 
returned withliim, as we had no authority to separ- 
ate those whom even the Mandan rites had united. 

*' January 4. The morning was cloudy and warm, 
the mercury being 38° above zero; but towards 
evening the wind changed to northwest, and the 
weather became cold. We sent some hunters down 
the river, but they killed only one buffalo and a wolf. 
We received the visit of Kagohami, who is very 
friendly, and to whom we gave a handkerchief and 
two files. 

*' January 6. We had high and boisterous winda 
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last night and this morning. The hidiana continQe 
to purchase repairs with grain of diflferent kinds. 
In the first village there has been a Bofllalo danee for 
the last three nights, which has put them all ipto 
commotion." • • • •* When buffalo become scarce* 
they ^end a man to harangue the village, declaring 
that the game is far off, and that a fieast is necessary 
to bring it back ; and, if the village be disposed, a 
day and place is named for the celebration of it,* 
Besides this, there is another called th^ Medicine 
dance, which is given by any pterson desirous of 
doing honour to his medicine or genius. He an- 
nounces that on such a day he^ will sacrifice his 
horses or other property, and invites the girls of the^ 
village to assist in rendering homag^e to his medi« 
cine. All the inhabitants may join in the celebra- 
tion, which is performed in the open plain, and by 
daylight ; but the dance is reserved altogether for 
the young unmarried females. The ceremony com 
mences with devoting the goods of the master of the 
feast to his medicine, which is represented by a 
head of the amimal to be offered, or by a medicine 
bag, if the deity be an invisible being. The danee 
follows ; which, as well as that of the buffalo, con- 
sists of little more than an exhibition of the moer* 
foiA and revolting indecencies.* 

* In tke account of Major Lone*! expedition to the RockjF 
Mountains in 1819-80, there is a description of the Dog dance, 
performed by the Kanzas for the entertainment of their guests ; 
and of a still more striking exhibition of the Begfgarli danee, at 
a council held at Council Bloflb by Major O'FaTlon with about 
100 Ottoes and a dej^utsction of lowaya, which Shongatongi^ 
Am Big Horse, opened with these words : ** My father : Your 
ehildren ha^e come to dance before your tent, agreeably to our 
council of honouring brave and distinguished men." After a 
reply made by Major 0*Palkiii, a raoceesfon of dancers camt 
ibrward ; and in the kMrt$i» a warrior would step iorwaid nd 
strike a temporary flagstaff, sivcted for the purpose, with a atick 
or some weapon, recounting at the same time nis martial deed^ 
This is called striking the poet.-^Vol i, p. 153. 
^ " AnnoaUy in the noDth of Jolv^ the MiniMtaiDBee ( 
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'< Jaouary 9. The thermometer at sunrise was 21 
degrees below zero. Kagohami breakfasted with 
U8» and Captain Clarke, with three or four men, ac- 
companied him and a party of Indians to hunt, in 
which they were so fortunate as to kill a number 
of buffalo ; but they were incommoded by snow, by 
high and squally wmds, and by extreme cold. Sev- 
eial of the Indians came to the fort nearly frozen, 
others are missing, and we are uneasy for one of 
our men, who was separated from the rest during 
the chase, and has not returned. In the morning, 
however, he came back just as we were sendiuff 
out five men in search of him. The night haa 
been excessively cold, and this morning, January 
lOth, at sunrise the mercury stood at 40 degrees be* 
low zero, or 72 below the freezing point. He had, 
however, made a fire, and kept himself tolerably 
warm. A young Indian, about thirteen years of 
age, also came in soon after. His father, who came 
last night to inquire after him very anxiously, had 
sent him in the afternoon to the fort. He was over* 

their gre^t Medicine dance, or dance of penitence, which may 
well be compared with the currach-pooia, or expiatory tortures 
of the Hindus, so often celebrated at Calcutta. On this occa- 
•km a considerable quantity of food is prepared, which is well 
cooked, and served up in (be best manner. The dcTotees then 
dance and sing to their music at intenrals, for three or four 
days together, m full view of the victuals, without attempting 
to taste of them : if a stranger enters he is invited to eat, though 
no one partakes with him. On the third or fourth day the se* 
▼trer expiatory tortures are commenced, to which the preceding 
ceremonies are but preludes." These tortures consist in one al- 
ter another successively presenting himself, and having pieces 
of flesh or portions of skm cut from the fleshv parts, or in hav- 
ing cords passed through holes pierced in tne shoulders, and 
dragging a bufialo scull to the kxlge, or leading a horse to wa- 
ter, £c.— Vol. i , p. 27$, 

in this narrative we also find an account of human victims 
offered to Venus, or the Great Star. This horrible sacrifice 
was offered annually among the Pawnee Loups, the victims be- 
ing selected from prisoners taken in war ; ana the dreadful car* 
emooy has been but lately abobshed.— Vol i., (l 375i, 
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taken by the night, and was obliged to sleep on the 
MOW, with no covering except a pair of antelope-^ 
skin moccasins and leggins, and a buMo robe : his 
feet being frozen, we put them into cold water, and 
gave him eveiy attention in our power. About the 
same time, an Indian who had also been missing 
returned to the fort ; and, idthough his dress was 
very thin, and he had slept on the snow without a 
fire, he had not suffered the slightest inconvenience. 
We have, indeed, observed that these Indians sup- 
port the hgonrs of the season in a way which we 
nad hitherto thought impossible. A more pleasing 
reflection oecmrred at seeing the warm interest 
which the situation c^ these two persons had exci*^ 
ted in the village. The boy had been a prisoner, 
and adopted from charity ; yet the distress of the 
father proved that be felt for him the tenderest af» 
fection. The man was a person of no distlnctioo, 
yet the whole village was ftill of anxiety for his 
safety; and,. when they came to us, borrowed a 
sleigh to bring them home with ease if they had 
survived, or to carry their bodies if they had per- 
ished." 

The cold was at this time Intense, the thermome* 

r ranging from 20^ to 3S° below zero. 

<< January 13. Nearly one half of the Mandan na* 
tion passed down the river to hunt for several days. 
In these excursions, men, women, and children, with 
their dogs, all leave the village together, and, after 
discovering a spot convenient for the game, fix their 
tents ; all the family bear their part in the labour, 
and the game is equally divided among the families 
<tf the tribe. When a single hunter returns from 
the chase with more than is necessary for his own 
immediate consumption, the neighbours are entitled 
by custom to a share of it : they do not, however, 
ask for it, but send a squaw, who, without saying 
anything, sits down by the door of the lodge till the 
master unde r s t ands the hint, aiyl gives her gratui*- 
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tously a'part for her family. Chabonean and ano^* 
er man^ who had gone to some lodges of Minneta« 
rees near the Turtle Mountain, returned with their 
faces much frostbitten. They had been about nine- 
ty miles distant, and procured from the inhaUtants 
some meat and grease, with which they loaded the 
horses. He informed us that the agent of tbe 
Hudson^ Bay Company at that place luul been en- 
deavourmf to make unfavourable impressions with 
regard to us on the mind of the greet chief, and that 
the Northwest Company intended building a fort there* 
The great chief had, in consequence, spoken slight** 
ingly of the Americans ; bat said that, if we would 
give him our great flag, he would come and see us. 

*' January 14. The Mandans continued to pass down 
the river on their hunting-party, and were joined by 
six of our men. One of those sent on Thursday re- 
turned with information that pne of his companions 
had his feet so badly fVostbitten that he could not 
walk home. In their excursion they had killed a 
buffalo, a wolf, two porcupines, and a white hare. 
The weather was more moderate to-day, the mer- 
cury being at lO*" below zero, and the wind from the 
southeast ; we had, howev€%sorae snow, after which 
it remained cloudy. 

" January 15. The momhig is much warmer than 
yesterday, and the snow begins to melt, though the 
wind, after being for some time from the southeast, 
suddenly shifted to northwest. Between twelve 
and three o'clock A.M., there was a total eclipse of 
the moon, from which we obtained a part of the ob- 
servation necessary for ascertaining the longitude. 

** We were visited by four of the most distinguish- 
ed men of the Minnetarees, to whom we showed 
mariced attentions, as we knew that they had been 
taught to entertain strong prejudices against vs. 
These we succeeded so well in removing, that when, 
in the morning, 

*' January 16, about thirty Mandans, among whom 
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six were chiefs, came to see us, the Min^etarees re- 
proached them with their falsehoods, declaring that 
they were bad men, and ought to hide themselves. 
They had told the Minnetarees that we would kill 
them if they came to the fort ; yet, on the contrary, 
they had spent a night there, and been treated with 
kindness by the whites, who had smoked with them, 
and danced for their' amusement. Kagohami visited 
us, and brought us a little corn $ and soon afterward 
one of the chiefs of the Minnetarees came, accom- 
panied by his squaw, a handsome woman. He fa- 
voured us with a very acceptable present, a draught 
of the Missouri, in his manner ; and informed us of 
his intention to go to war in the spring against the 
Snake Indians. We advised him to reflect seriously 
before he committed the peace of his nation to the 
hazards of war; to look back on the numerous na* 
tions whom war had destroyed ; that, if he wished 
his nation to be happy, he should cultivate peace 
and intercourse with adl his neighbours, by which 
means they would procure more horses and increase 
in numbers ; and that, if he went to war, he yrould 
displease his great father the president, and forfeit 
his protection. We a4jbd, that we had spoken thus 
to all the tribes whom we had met ; that they had 
all opened their ears ; and that the president would 
compel those who did not voluntarily listen to his 
advice. Although a young man of only twenty-six 
years of age, this discourse seemed to strike him. 
He observed that, if it would be displeasing to us, he 
^would not go to war, since he had horses enough ; 
^and that he would advise all the nation to remain at 
home until we had seen the S^ake Indians, and dis- 
covered whether their intentions were pacific." 

The weather during the remainder of the month 
was variable, and not as cold as it had been. Sev- 
eral attempts were made to disengage the boats 
from the ice, but they were unsuccessful. On the 
18th they were visited by Messrs. Laroche and 
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M'Kenzie, two of the Northwest Company's traders^ 
aceompanied by some of the Minnetarees. The 
neighbouring Indians made frequent visits to the 
encampment, bringing their household utensils to be 
repaired, and com to pay for it. 

"February 1. Our hunters returned, having killed 
only one deer. One of the Minnetaree war-chiefs, 
a young man named Maubuksheahdceah, or Seeing 
Snake, eame to see us, and procure a war-hatohet. 
He also requested that we would suffer him to go to 
war against the Sioux and Ricaras, who had killed 
a Mandan some time ago ; this we refused, for rea- 
sons which*we explained^to him. He acknowledg* 
ed that we were right, and promised to open his ears 
to our counsels." 

• • * " February 4. The morning fair and cold, the 
'mercury at sunrise being IS"" below zero, and the 
wind from the northwest. The stock of meat which 
we had procured in November and December being 
now nearly exhausted^ it became necessary to re- 
new our supply. Captain Clarke, therefore, took 
eighteen men, and, with two sleighs and three horses, 
descended the river for the purpose of hunting, as 
the buffalo has disappeared from our neighbourhood, 
and the Indians are themselves suffiering for want 
of meat. Two deer were killed to-day, but they 
were very lean. 

"February 5. A pleasant, fair morning, with the 
wind from the northwest. A number of the Indians 
came with qom for the blacksmith, who, being now 
provided with coal, has become one of our greatest 
resources for procuring grain. They seem to be 
particularly attached to a battle-axe of a very in- 
convenient figure. It is made wholly of iron, the 
blade extremely thin, and from seven to nine inches 
long ; it is sharp at the point, and five or six inches 
on each side, whence it converges towards the eye, 
which is circular, and about ah inch in diameter, the 
blade itself being ^fiot more than an inch wide. The 

Vol. I.-0 
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handle is straight, audi twelre of fifteeii inches IdnS 
the whole weighing about a pound. By way of or- 
nament the bla^ is perforated with several circular 
holes. The length of the blade, compared with the 
shortness of the handle) renders it a weapon of ver]f 
tittle strtngth, particularly as it is always used on 
horseback. There is still, however, another form 
which is even worse, the same sort of handle being 
fixed to a blade resembling a spontoon. 

^ February 6. The morning was fior and pleasanti 
the wind northwest. A number of Indian chiefs vis* 
ited us, and withdrew after we had smoked with 
them, contrary to their custom ; for^ after being once 
introduced into our apartment^ they are fond o£ 
lounging about during the remainder of the day, 
One of the men killed three antelopes. Our black- 
smith has his time completely occupied, so great is 
the deman4 for utensils of different kinds. The In# 
dians are particularly food of sheet-iron, out of which 
they form points for arrows, and instruments foy 
•crapiil)|[ hides ; and, when the blacksmith cut up an 
old cambouse of that metal, we obtained, for every 
piece of four inches square^ seven or eight gallons 
of com from the Indians, who were delighted at the 
exchange. 

'* February 7. The morning was fair, and mueh 
warmer than for some days, the thermometer being 
at 180 above zero, and the wind from the southeast. 
A number of Indians continue to visit us ; but, leam^ 
ing that the interpreter's squaws had been accus* 
tomed to unbar the gate during the night, we order- 
ed a lock to be put on it, and that no Indian should 
remain in the fort all night, nor any person be ad* 
mitted during the hours when the gate is closed, 
that is, from sunset to sunrise. 

'* February 8. A fair, pleasant morning, with south- 
east winds. Pocopsahe came down to the fort with 
a bow, and apologized for his not having finished a 
shield which he had promised Captain Lewis, and 
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ni^llich the weather had prevented him from com- 
pleting. This chief possesses more firmness, intel- 
ligence, and, integrity than any Indian of this coun- 
try, and he might be rendered highly serviceable in 
our attempts to civiKze the nation. He mentioned 
that the Mandans are very mnch in want of meat, 
and that he himself h»d not tasted any for several 
days. To this distress they are often reduced by 
their own improvidencei or by their unhappy situa- 
tion. Their principal article of food is bunaio meat, 
their beans, com, and other grain being reserved for 
summer, or as a last resource against what they 
constantly tiread, an attack from the Sioux, who 
drive off the game, and confine them to their vil- 
lages. The same fear, too, prevents their going out 
to hunt in small parties to relieve their occasional 
wants, so that the buffalo is generally obtained in 
large quantities, and wasted by carelessness.*^ 

The next day they were visited by Mr. M'Kensne, 
from the Northwest Company's establishment, in- 
formation was received that their horses were be- 
low, loaded with meat, but msable to cross the ice 
from not being shod. The weather for several days 
continued moderate. 

" February 12. The morning," continues the nar- 
rative, " is fair, though cold, the mercury being 14o 
below zero, the wind from the sontheast. About 
four o'clock the hwses were brought in much fa- 
tigued ; on giving them meal-bran moistened with 
water, they would not eat it, but preferred the bark 
of the cotlonwood, which, as has been already ob- 
served, forms their principal food during the winter. 
The horses of the Mandan|s are so often stolen by 
the Sioux, Ricaras, and Assiniboins, that the invari- 
able rule now is, to ptit the horses every night in the 
same lodge with the family. In the summer they 
ramble in the plains in the vicinity of the camp, an«i 
feed on the grass-, but during cold weather the 
ft^aws cut down the cottonwCKMi-trees as they turn 
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wanted, and the horses feed on tiie boughs and baik- 
of the tender branches, which are also brought into 
the lodges at night and placed near them. These 
animals are very severely treated ; for whole days 
they are pursuing the buffalo, or burdened with the 
fruits of the chase, during which they scarcely ever 
taste food, and at night return to a. scanty allowance 
of wood ; yet the spirit of this valuable animal sus- 
tains him through all these difficulties, and he is 
rarely deficient either in flesh or vigour. 

"February 13. The morning was cloudy; the 
thermometer at 2^ below zero ; the wind from the 
southeast. Captain Clarke returned last evening, 
with all his hunting party. During their excursion 
they had killed forty deer, three buffalo, and six- 
teen elk ; but most of the game was too. lean for 
use, and the wolves, which regard whatever lies out 
at night as their own, had appropriated a large part 
of it. When he left the fort on the 4th instant, he 
descended on the ice , twenty-two tailes to New- 
Mandan Island, near some of their old villages, and 
encamped forty-four miles fVom the fort, on a sand- 
point near the mouth of a creek on the southwest 
side, which they called Hunting Creek, and during, 
this and the following day hunted through all the ad- 
joining plains with much success having killed a 
number of deer and elk. On the 8th, the £est of the 
meat was sent with the horses to the fort ; and Such 
parts of the remainder as were fit for use were 
brought to a point of the river three miles below, 
and, after the bones were taken out, secured in pens 
built of logs, so as to keep off the wolves, ravens, and 
magpies, which are very numerous, and constantly 
disappoint the hunter of his prey. They then went 
to the low grounds near' the Chisshetaw River, 
where they encamped, but saw nothing except some , 
wolves on the hills, and a number of buffalo too poor 
to be worth hunting. The next morning, the 9th, as 
there was no game, and it would have been incon-^ 
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veBMfit to send it back si:^y'mUe8 to the fort, thejr 
returned up the river, and for three days hunted 
along the banks and plains, and reached the fort ia 
the evening of the 12th, much fatigued, having walk- 
ed thirty mijbes that day on the ice and through the 
snow, in many places knee deep, their moccasins, 
too, being nearly worn out. The only game which 
th^y saw, besides what is mentioned, were some 
grouse on the sand-bars in the river. 

"February 14. Last night the snow foil three 
inebes deep, but the day was fiare- Four men were 
despatched with sleds, and three horses, to bring up 
the meat whi^h h^d been collected by the hunters« 
They returned, however, with intelligence that, about 
twenty-one miles below the fort, a party of upward 
of one hundred men, whom they supposed to bo 
Sioux, rushed on them, cut the traces of the sleds^ 
and carried off two. of the horses, the third being 
§fi\en up by the intercession of an Indian who 
seemed to possess some authority over them ; they 
also took away two of the men's knives and a tom« 
shawk, which last, however, they returned. We 
sent up to the Mandans to inform them of it, and to 
know whether any of them would join a party 
which intended to pursue the robbers in the mom* 
ing. About twelve o'clock two of their chiefs came 
down, and said that all their young men were out 
hunting, and that there were few guns in the village. 
Several Indians, however, armed, sbme with bows 
and arrows, some with spears and batUe-axes, and 
two with fusils, accompanied Captain Lewis, who 
set out on the Hth, at simnse, with twenty-four 
men. The mommg was fine and cool, the ther- 
mometer being at 16^ below zero. In the course 
of the day, one Of the Mandan chiefe returned from 
Captain Lewis's party, his eyeisight having become 
so bad that he oould not jpioceed. At this season 
•f the year, the reflection from the ice and snow is 
•g intense as to pecasioa almost tot^ bUnctoess* 
08 
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This complaint is very common, and the generaT 
remedy is to sweat the part aflfbcted by holding the 
face over a hot stone, and receiving the fumes from 
snow thrown on it." 

The weather became milder, and on the 16th the 
mercury rose to 32° above zero. Their stock of 
meat being exhausted, they were obliged to live on 
vegetable diet, in which they suffi^red but little in- 
convenience, as the Indians supplied them plentifully 
with corn. 

"February 20. The day was delightfully fine,'* 
continues the Journal, " the mercury being at sun^ 
rise 2^, and in the course of the ^ay 22^ above 
zero, the wind southerly. Kagohami came down 
to see us early. His village is afflicted by the death 
^ of one of their oldest men, who, from his accoimt to 
'us, must have seen one hundred and twenty win- 
ters. Just as he was dying, he requested his grand* 
children to dress him in his best robe when he was 
dead, and then carry him to a hill and seat himr on 
a stone, with his face down the rilrer towards their 
old villages, that he might go straight to his brother, 
who hadf piassed before him to the ancient village 
under ground. We have seen a number of Man- 
dans who have lived to a great age ; chiefly, howev- 
er, the men, whose robust exercises fortify the body, 
while the laboriou&l occupations of the women short- 
en their existence. 

?* February 21. We had a continuation of the 
same pleasant weather. Oheenaw and Shahaka 
came down to see us, and mentioned that several 
of their countrymen had gone to consult their medi^ 
icini stone as to the prospects of the following year. 
This medicine stone is the great oracle of the Man* 
dans, and whatever it announces is believed with 
implicit confidence. Every spring, and, on some oc-' 
easions, during the summer, a deputation visits the 
sacred spot, where there is a thick, porous stone 
twenty feet in ciroumference, with a amooth umi 
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fac^. Having reached the place, the cerempny of 
smoking to it is performed by the deputies, who al- 
ternately take a whiff themselves, and then present 
the pipe to the stone ; after this they retire to an 
adjoining wood for the night, during which it may 
be safely presumed that all the embassy do not 
sleep, and in the morning they read the destinies 
of the nation in the white marks on the stone, which 
those who made them aVe at no loss to decipher. 
The Minnetarees have a stone of a similar kind; 
which has the same quaUties, and the same influence 
over the nation. 

** Captain Lewis returned from his excursion in 
pursuit of the Indians. On reaching the place 
where the Sioux had stolen our horses, they found 
only one ded and several pairs of moccasins, which 
wei^ recognised to be those of the Sioux. The 
party then followed the Indian tracks till they reach- 
ed two old lodges, where they slept, and the next 
morning pursued the course of the river till they 
reached some Indian camps, wh^re Captain Clarke 
passed the night some time ago, and which the 
Sioux had now set on fire, leaving a little corn near 
the place, in order to induce a belief that thev were 
Ricaras. From this point the Sioux' tracks left 
the river abruptly and crossed into the fdains ; but» 
perceiving that there was no chance of overtaking 
them. Captain Lewis went down to the pen where 
Captain Claike had left some meat, which he found 
untouched by the Indians, and then hunted in the 
low grounds on the river, till he returned with about 
three thousand pounds of meat (some drawn in a 
sled by fifteen of the men, and the rest brought on 
horseback), having killed thirty-six deer, fourteen 
elk, and one wolf." 

The weather was now mild and pleasant, and the 
ice in the river so fair thawed that they were enabled 
to extricate their boats, and draw them up on the 
-bank. . They were all busily engaged in preparing 
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tHie necessary tools for bmldiiif boats of a smaHet 
size, in which to continue their voyage up the Mis- 
souri. " On the 88th of February," s%ys the Jour- 
nal, ^ sixteen men were sent out to examine tbo 
country for trees suitable for boats, and were sue* 
cessfal in Unding them. Two of Uie Northwest 
Compjany's traders arrived with letters. They had 
likewise a root which is used for the cure of per* 
sons bitten by mad dogs, snakes, and other veno^ 
mous animals : it is found on high grounds and tli^ * 
sides of hills, and the mode of using it is to scarify 
the wound, and apply to it an inch or more of tfaie 
chewed or pounded root, which is to be renewed 
twice a day ; the patient must not, however, chew 
or swallow any of the root, as an inward apj^a- 
tion mi^t be rather inlurious than benelteiaL 

" M. Gravelines, with two Frenchmen and two 
Indians, arrived from the Ricara nation, with letters 
from Mr. Anthony Tabeau. This last gentlemen in- 
forms us that the Riearas express their determinai- 
tion to follow our advice, and to remain at peace 
Hvith the Mandans and Minnetarees, whom they are 
desirous of visiting : they also wish to know wheth- 
er these nations would permit the Riearas to settle 
near them, and form a league against their common 
enemies, the Sioux. On mentioning this to the 
Mandans, they agreed to it ; observing ^at they al- 
ways desired to cultivate friendship with the Rici^ 
ras, and that the Abnahaways and Minnetarees have 
the same friendly views. 

'< M. Gravelines states that the band of Tetons 
%hom we had seen was well disposed to us, owing 
to the influence of their chief, the Black Buffiedo; 
%at thai the three upper bands of Tetons, with the 
Sisatoons, and the Yanktons of the north, mean soon 
to attack ^le Indians in this (garter, with a resolu- 
tion to put to death every white man they encoun- 
ter. Moreover, that Mr. Cameron, of St. Peter's, has 
4ately armed the Sioux j^gainsl tho Chlppe^ays, wbp 
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have reciantly put to death three of his men. The 
men who had stolen our horses we found to he all 
Sioux, who, after committing the outrage, went to 
the Ricara villages, where they said that they had 
hesitated about killing our men who were with the 
horses, but that in future they would put to death 
any of us they could, as we were had medicines, 
and deserved to be killed. The Ricaras were dis- 
pleased at their conduct, and refused to give them 
anjTthing to eat, which is deemed the greatest act 
of hostihty short of actual violence." 

The party were employed in building their new 
boats, m making ropes, preparing charcoal, and 
manui&tcturing battle-axes to exchange for com. 
The weather was tnild and agreeable. 

f March 6. The day was cloudy and smoky," says 
the Journal, '*in consequence of the burning of 
the plains by the Minnetarees. They have set all 
the neighbouring country on fire, in order to obtain 
an early crop of grass which may answer for the 
consumption of their horses, and also as an induce- 
ment for the buffalo and other game to visit it. 
Some horses stolen two days ago by the Assini- 
boins have been returned to the Minnetarees. Oh^ 
haw, second chief of the lower Minnetaree village, 
came tas^ us. The river rose a little, and overran 
the ice, so as to render the crossing difficult." • • * 

''March 9. The morning cloudy and cod, the 
wind from the north. The grand chief of the Min- 
netarees, who is called by the French Le Borgtie, 
from his having but one eye, came down for the 
first time to the fort. He was received with much 
attention, two guns were fired in honour of his arri- 
val, the curiosities were exhibited to hio^, and^ as he 
said that he had not received the presents which we 
had sent to him on his arrival, we again gave him a 
flag, medal, shirt, arm-braces, and the usi^al presents 
on such occasions, with all which he was much 
pleased. In the course of the conversation, th^ 
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chief observed that 8ome fooli^ J^mog i 
nation had told him there wms a Donon among us 
who was quiie black, mad ht wiaiied to know if it 
€ouid be true. We aaaurod liim that it was true, 
laid sent lor Yoik: The Borgfne was very much 
oonNised at his appearance, examined him closely, 
and spit on his finger and rubbed the skin, in order 
to wash off the paint ; nor was it until the negro un«> 
covered his head, and showed his short hair, that hs 
could be persuaded that he was not a painted white 
man. 

" March 10. A cold, windy dsy. Tetuckopiwreha, 
ihief of the Ahnahawa3rs, aind the Minnetaree chief 
Ompschara, passed the day with us, and the former 
remained during the nig^t. We had opportunity to 
see an instance of the summary Justice of the In- 
dians. A young Minnetaree had carried off' tJM 
daughter of Cagonomokshe, the Raven Man, second 
chief of the upper village of the Mandans : the fa* 
ther went to the village and found his daughter, 
whom he brought home, and took with him a horse 
belonging to the offender. This reprisal satisfied 
the vengeance of the father ^oid of the nation, as 
'the young man would not dare to reclaim his horset 
which from that time became the property of the in- 
jured party. The stealing of young women is one 
of the most common offences against the police ot 
the village, and the punishment of it is always meas- 
ured by the power or the passions of the kindred 
of the female. A voluntary elopement is, of course^ 
more rigorously chastised. One of the wives of Tko 
Borgne deserted him in fkvbur of a man who had 
been her lover before the marriage, mid who, afUr 
itome time, left her, so that she was obliged to re- 
turn to her father's house. As soon as he beard it, 
The Borgne walked there, and found her sitting dear 
the fire. Without noticing his wife, he began to 
smoke with the father, when they were Joined by 
the old men of the village, who, knowing his temt 



per, had Mlowed in hopee of appeasing him. Ho 
continued to smoke quietly with them till rising to 
letum, when he took his wife by the hair, led her 
as far as the door, and with a smgle stroke of his 
tomahawk put her to death before her father's^ eyes i 
then, turning fiercely upon the spectators, he said 
thai, if any of Iwr relations wished to avenge her, 
they miglu always find him at his lodge ; but the 
fo(6 of the woman had not sufficient interest to ex- 
cite the vengeance of the family. The caprice or 
Hie generosity of the same chief ^ave a veiy differ* 
ent result to a similar incident which occurred some 
time afterward* AiK)ther of his wives eloped with 
a young man, who, not being able to sup|)ort her as 
she wished) they both returned to the village, and 
she presented herself before the husband, siipplica-^ 
ting his pardon for her conduct* The Borgne sent 
for the lover : at the moment when the youth ex- 
pected that he would be put to death, the chief 
mildly asked them if they still preserved their affec- 
tion for each other ; and on ^heir declaring that want, 
and not a change of afiection, had induced them 
to return, he gave up his wife to her lover, with the 
liberal present of three horses, and restored them 
both to his favour." 

On the 13th they received a visit from Mr. M'Ken* 
lie. The smiths had as much as they could do in 
making battle-axes, Which the Inmans eagerly 
sought for, and for which they paid liberally in corn. 

" March 16. The weather,'' continues the narrative, 
<' is cloudy, the wind from the southeast. A Mr. 
Crarrow, a Frenchman, who has resided a long time 
among the Ricaras and Mandans, explained to us the 
tnode in which they ta&ke their large beads : an art 
which they are said to have derived from some pris- 
oners of the Snake Indian nation, and the knowl- 
edge of which is a secret even now confined to a 
few among the Mandans and Ricaras. ^ The process 
is as follows: glass of different colours is first 
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pounded fine and washed, till each kind, which is 
Kept separate, ceases to stain the water thrown Over 
it. Some well-seasoned clay, mitM with a suffi- 
cient quantity Of sand to prevent its "^becoming veiy 
hard when elcposed to heat, and reduced by water to 
the ccuisistency of dough, is then rolled on the palm 
of the hand till it becomes of the thickness wanted 
for the hole in the bead : these sticks of clay are 
placed upright, each on a little pedestal or ball of the 
same material, about an ounce in weight, and dis- 
tributed over a small earthen platter, which is laid 
on the fire for a few minutes, when they are taken 
off to cool. With a little paddle or shovel three or 
four inches long, and sharpened at the end of the 
handle, the wet pounded glass is placed in the palm 
of the hand : the beads are made of an oblong shape, 
wrapped in a cylindrical form round the stick of 
clay, which is laid crosswise over it, and gently roll- 
ed backward and forward till it becomes perfectly 
smooth. If it be desired to introduce any other 
colour, the surface of the bead is perforated with the 
pointed end of the paddle, and the cavity filled with 
pounded class of that colour. Th^ sticks, with the 
strings of beads, are then replaced on their pedes- 
tals, and the platter deposited on burning coals or 
hot embers. Over the platter, an earthen pot, con- 
taining about three gallons, with a mouth large 
enough to cover the platter, is reversed, being com- 
pletely closed except a small aperture at the top, 
through which are watched the beads : a quantity of 
old dried wood, formed into a sort of dough or paste, 
is placed round the pot, so as almost to cover it, and 
afterward set on fire. The manufacturer then looks 
through the small hole in the pot till he sees the 
beads assume a deep red colour, to which succeed? 
a paler or whitish red, or they become pointed at 
the upper extremity ; on which the fire is removed, 
and the pot suffered to cool gradually : at length it 
is removed, the beads taken out, the day in the hoi- 
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low of them picked out with an awl or needle, and 
they are then fit for use. The beads thus formed 
are in great demand among the Indians, and used as 
pendants to their ears and hair, and arcf sometimes 
worn round the neck. 

*' March 1?. A windy, btit clear and pleasant day, 
the river rising a little, and open in several places. 
Our Minnetaree interpreter, ChaboneaUf whom we 
intended taking with us to the Pacific, had some 
days ago been worked upon by the British traders, 
and appeared ui^willing to accompany us, except on 
certain terms ; such as his- not being sul]j^ct to our 
orders, and to do duty or to return whenever he 
chose. As we saw clearly the source of his hesita- 
tion, and kqew that it was intended as an obstacle 
to our views, we told him that the terms were inad- 
missible, and that we could dispense with his ser- 
vices : he had accordingly left us with some dis- 
pleasure. Since then he had made an advance to- 
wards joining us, which we showed no anxiety to 
me6t ; but this morning he sent an apology for his 
improper conduct^ and agreed to go with us, and per- 
form the same duties as the rest of the corps ; we 
therefore took him again into our service." 

Information was received that the Sioux had late- 
ly attacked a party of the Assiniboins and Kniste- 
naux, and killed fifty of them. There was every 
appearance of an approaching war, two parties of 
the Minnetare^s having already gone out, and a third 
was preparing to follow them. The canoes were 
now finished, and " four of them," says the Journal, 
'« were carried down to the river, at the distance of 
a mile and a half from where they were constructed. 
On the 21st the remaining pirogues were hauled to 
the same place, and all the men except three, who 
were left to watch them, returned to the fort. On 
his way down, which was about six miles, €aptain 
Clarke passed along the points of the higff Jiills, 
where he saw large quantities of pumice-stoile on 
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the foot, sides, and tops of the hills, which had every 

S»pearanoe of having been at some period on fire, 
e collected specimens of the stone itself, the pum- 
ice-stonci and the haxd earth ; and on being put into 
the furnace, the hard earth melted and glazed, the 
pumice-stone melted, and the hard stone became a 
pumice-stone glazed.'' 



CHAPTER Vn. 

tndian Method of attacking the Buffi^o on the Ice.— Preaenti 
aent to the Preaident of the United Sta^ea.— Viait from a 
Ricara Chief.— They leave their EncaniDmenc, and proceed 
on their Journey .—Deacription of the Little Miaaouri. — 8amt 
Acconnt of the Aaainiboina.— Thefr Mode of burying the 
Dead.^Whiteearth River.— Great Quantity of Salt diacov- 
ered on ita Banka.— Yellowatone River.— Account of the 
Country at the Confluence of the Yellowstone and Mlaaoun. 
•^Deaciiption of the Miaaouri and the anrrounding Country. 

The remainder of the month was mild and fair) 
and the party were actively engaged in comj^etiiig 
th^r preparations for departure; The canoes weie 
careAilly caulked and pitched, and the barge was 
made ready for such as were to return from this 
point down the Missouri. The ice began to break 
up and pass off as the water rose, and they only 
waited for the river to be clear of this obstruction 
to resume their journey. ^* On* the 89th," says the 
journalist, "the ice came down in great quantities, 
the river having fallen eleven inches in the course 
of the last twenty-four hours. We have had few 
Indians at the fort for the last three or four days, as 
they are now busy in catching the floating bufialoes. 
Every spring, as the river is breaking up, the sir- 
Touuiing plains are set on fire, and the buffaloes are 
tempted to cross the river in search of the firesh 
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f rass wluch immediately succeetis to the baming. 
On their way they are often insulated on a large 
oake or mass of ice, which floats down the river. 
The Indians now select the most favourable points 
for attack, and, as the bui^o approaches, dart with 
astonishing agility across the trembling ice, some- 
times pressing lightly a cake of not more than two 
feet square. The animal is of course unsteady, and 
his footsteps insecure on this new element, so tJb^t 
he can msLke but little resistance ; and the hunter, 
who has given him his death- wound, paddles his icy 
boat to the shore, and secures his prey." • • • 

** April 1. This morning there was a thunder- 
storm, accompanied with lai^e hail, to which suc- 
ceeded rain for about half an hour. We availed 
oarselves) of this interval to get all the boats in the 
water. At four o'clock P.M. it began to rain a 
second time, and continued till twdve at night. 
With the exception of a few drops at two or three 
different times, this is the first rain we have had 
since the 15th of October last." 

On the 3d they were engaged in packing up their 
baggage and merchandise. Several elk had been 
killed the day before by the Mandans, but they were 
so poor as to be of little use. 

*' April 4. The day is dear and pleasant," contin- 
ues the narrative, " though the wind is hiffh from 
the N. W. We now packed up, in different boxes, a 
variety of articles for the iwesident, which we ihall 
send in the barge. They consist of a stuffed male 
and female antelope, with their skdetons, a weasel, 
three squirrels from the Rocky Mountains, the skel- 
eton of a prairie wolf, those of a white and gray 
faare,^a mafe and female blmreaUf or burrowing dog 
of the prairie, with a skeleton of the female, two 
burrowing squirrels, a white weasel, and the skin of 
th» louservia, the horns of a mountaih ram, or big* 
horn, a pair of large elk horns, the horns and tail of 
m black-tailed deer, ^nd a variety of skins^ such as 
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those of the red fox, white hare, marten, yellow 
bear, obtained* from the Sioux; also a number of ar^ 
tides of Indian dress, among which wais a buffalo 
robe representing a battle fought about eight years 
since between the Sioux and Ricaras against the 
Mandans and Minnetarees, in which the combatants 
are represented on horseback." • • • « Such sketch- 
es, rude and imperfect as they are, delineatethe pre* 
dominant character of the savage nations. If &ej 
are peaceable and inoffensive, the drawings usually 
consist of local scenery and their favourite diver- 
sions. If the band are rude and ferocious, we ob- 
serve tomkhawks, scalping-knives, bows and arrows, 
and all the engines of destruction. — A Mandan bow« 
and quiver of arrows} also some Ricara tobacco- 
seed, and an ear of Mandan com : to these were 
added a box of plants, another of insepts, and three 
cases containing a burrowing squirrel, a prairie hen, 
and four magpies, all alive." • • • 

'* April 6. Another fine day, with a gentle breeze 
from the south. The Mandans continued to come 
to the fort, and in the course of the day informed 
us of the arrival of a party of Ricaras on the other 
side bf the river. We sent our interpreter to inquire 
into their reason for coming; and in the morning, 

^ April 7, he returned with a Ricara chief and 
three of hisr nation. The chief, whose name is 
Kagohweto, or Brave Raven, brought a letter from 
M. Tabeau, mentioning the wish of the grand chiefs 
of the Ricaras to visit the president, ana requesting 
permission for himself and (bur men to join our 
boat when it descends ; to which we oonsented, as 
it will then be manned with fifteen hands, and be 
able to defend itself against the Sioux. After pre- 
senting the letter, he told us that he was sent with 
ten warriors by his nation to arrange their settling 
near the Mandans and Minnetarees, whom they 
wished to join; that he considered all the neigh* 
teuring nations fneadly except the Sioux, whofl« 
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persecution they could no longer withstand, and 
whom they hoped to repel by uniting with the tribes 
in this quarter : he added that the Ricaras intended 
to follow our advice, and live in peace with all na- 
tions, and requested that we would speak in their 
favour to the Assiniboin Indians. This we willingly 
promised to do, and assured them that their great 
father would protect them, and no longer suffer the 
Sioux to have good guns or to injure his dutiM 
children. We then gave him a small med^, a cer- 
tificate of his good conduct, a carrot of tobacco, and 
some wampum, with which he departed for the 
Mandan village, well satisfied with his reception. 
Having made all our arrangements, we left the fort 
about five o'clock in the afternoon. The party now 
consisted of thirty-two persons. Besides ourselves 
were sergeants John Ordway, Nathaniel Pryor, and 
Patrick Gass ; the privates were William Bratton* 
John Colter, John Collins, Peter Crusatte, Robert 
;Frazier, Reuben Fields, Joseph Fields, George Gib- 
son, Silas Goodrich, Hugh Hall, Thomas P. Howard, 
•B^ptiste Lapage, Francis Labiche, Hugh M^Neal, 
John Potts, John Shields, George Shannon, John 
B. Thompson, William Werner, Alexander Willard, 
Richard Windsor, Joseph Whitehouse, Peter Wiser, 
and Captain Clarke's black servant York. The 
two interpreters were George Drewyer and Tous- 
saint Chaboneau. The wife of Chaboneau also ac- 
companied us wit^ her young child, kad we hope 
may be useful as an interpreter among the Snake 
Inchans. She was herself one of that tribe; but, 
having been taken in war by the Minnetarees, was 
sold as a slave to Chaboneau, who brought her up, 
and afterward married her. One of the Mandans 
likewise embarked with us, in order to go to the 
-Snake Indians and obtain a peace with them for his 
countrymen.. All this party, with the baggage, was 
j^towed in six small canoes and two large pirogues. 
We left the fort with fair, {feasant wealher, though 
/ P8 
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the northwest wind was high ; and, after makini^ 
about four miles, encamped on the north side of the 
Missouri, nearly opposite the first Mandan village. 
At the same time that we took our departure, our 
barge, manned with seven soldier's, two Frenchmen, 
and M. Gravelines as pilot, sailed for the United 
States, loaded with our presents and despatches.^ 

On the 9Ui they reached a hunting-camp of the 
Mintietarees, and a few miles beyond it they met 
with a hunting-party of the same nation, who had 
constructed an enclosure for the purpose of taking 
the antelope in their migrations from the Black 
Mountains to the north side of the Missouri. ** The 
bluffs we passed to-day,^ continues the Journal, ^* are 
upward of one hundred feet high, composed of a 
mixture of yellow clay and sand» with many hori- 
zontal strata of carbonated wood, resembling pit- 
coal, from one to five feet in depth, and scattered 
through the bluff at different elevations, some as 
high as eighty feet above the water. The hills 
along the river are broken, and present every ap- 
pearance of having been burned at some former 
period ; great quantities of pumice-stone and lava, 
or, rather, earth which seems to have been boiled 
and then hardened by exposure, being seen in many 
parts of these hills, where they are broken anid 
'washed down into guUeys by the rain and melUng 
snow." * • • " We^saw, but could not procure, an ani- 
mal that burrows in the ground, and similar in eveiy 
respect to the burrowing squirrel, except that it is 
only one third of its size. This may be the animal 
whose works we have often seen in the plains and 

Srairies. They resemble the labours of the salaman- 
er in the sand-hills of South Carolina and Georgia, 
imd, like him, the animals rarely come above ground* 
These works consist of little hillocks of ten or 
twelve pounds of loose ground, which look as though 
they had been reversed from a pot, though no aper- 
ture is seen through which the earth could have 
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been tluxmn. On removing gently Uio eaarth, you 
di^cov^r that the soil has been broken in a circle of 
about an inch and a half diarxyeter, where the ground 
is looser, though still no opening is perceptible. 
When we stopped for dinner 4he squaw went out, 
and, after penetrating with a sharp stick the hole« 
of liie mice near some driftwood, brought to us a 
quantity of wild artichokes, which the mice collect 
and hoard in large numbers. The root is white, of 
an ovate form, from one to three inches long, and 
generally of the size of a man^s finger ; and two, 
four, and sometimes six roots are attached to a sin- 
gle stalk. Its flavour^and the stalk which issues 
from it, resemble those of the Jerusalem artichoke, 
except that ike latter is much larger.*^ 

The following day they passed a bluff on the south 
side of the river, which was in several places on 
fire, and threw out quantities of smoke with a strong 
sulphurous smell ; the character of the bluff, as to 
coal, &c., being similar to those they had seen the 
day before. They saw the track of a large white 
bear ; a herd of antelopes, and geese and swan in 
considerable numbers, feeding on the young grass in 
the low prairies ; and they shot a prairie-hen, also a 
bald eagie, many nests of which were in the tall 
cottonwood-treeS. Their old companions the mos- 
chetoes renewed their visits, to the no small annoy- 
ance of the party. 

The weather the next day became very warm. 
The country was much the same as that passed the 
day before ; but on the sides of the hills, and even 
on the banks of the rivers, as well as on the sand- 
bars, there was a white substance in considerable 
SaantUies on the surface of the earth, which tasted 
ke a mixture of common salt with glauber salts. 
Many of ^e streams coming from the foot of the 
hills were so strongly impregnated with it, that the 
water had an unpleasant taste and a purgative effect. 
. They killed two geese, and saw some cranes, the 
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largest bird of that kind tommofi to tb/B Mistoni 

and Mississippi, and which is perfectly white, except 
the large feathers on the two first joints of the wing^ 
which are black. » ' , 

" April i2. We set off early,** says the narraliye, 
** and passed a high range of hiUs on the so&th side, 
our pirogues being obliged to go oVer to the south, 
m order to avoid a sand^bank which was rapidly 
falling in. At six miles we came to at the lower 
side of the entrance of the Little Mrasouri, where 
we remained during the day, Ibr the purpose of ma* 
king celestial observations. This river empties it- 
self on the south side of the Missouri, one thousand 
«ix hundred and ninety- three miles from its conflu- 
ence with the Mississippi. It rises to the west of 
the Black Mountains, across the northern extremity 
of which it finds a narrov^, rapid passage along hi^ 
perpendicular banks, and then seeks the Missouri in 
a northeastern direction." ••*"!» its course it pass- 
es near the northwest side of the Turtle Mountain, 
which is said to be only twelve or fifteen miles from 
its mouth, in a straight line a little to the souUi of 
west ; so that both the Little Missouri and Knife 
Rivers have been laid down too far southwest. It 
enters the Missouri with a bold current, and is one 
hundred and thirty.four yards wide ; but its greatest 
depth is two feet and a half, and this, joined to its 
rapidity and its sand-bars, make the navigation diffi^ 
cult except for canoes, which may ascend it for a 
considerable distance." • * • 

" We found this day great quantities of small on- 
ions, which grow single, the bolb of an oval form, 
white, about the size of a bullet, «id with a leaf re- 
sembling that of the chive. On the side of a hill 
there was a species of dwarf cedar. It spreads its 
limbs along the surface of the earth, which they al- 
most conceal by their closeness and thickness, hav- 
ing always a number of toots on the under side* 
while on the upper are a quantity of shoots^ whidtk 
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with their leaves seldom rise higher than six or eight 
inches. It is an evergreen, its leaf more delicate 
than that of the common cedar, though the taste and 
smell are the same." 

On the 13th they passed a small stream, which 
thejr called Onion Creek, from that vegetable grow- 
ing in great abundance on the plains near it. " The 
Missouri itself," proceeds the Journal, " widens very 
remarkat^ly just above its junction with the Little 
Missouri Immediately at the entrance of the latter 
It is not more than two hundred yards wide, and so 
shallow that it may be passed in canoes with setting 
|X)lea, while a few miles kbove it is upward of ^ 
mile in width. Ten miles beyond Onion Creek we 
x^ame to another, discharging itself on the north, in 
Xhe centre of a deep bend ; on ascending which for 
about a mile and a half, we found it to be the dis- 
charge of a pond or small lake, which seemed to 
have been once the bed of the' Missouri. Near this 
lake^ were the remains of forty-three temporary 
lodges, which seem to belong to the Assiniboins, 
who are now on the river of the same name. A 
great number of swan^and geese were also in it, and 
from this jcircumstance we named the creek Goose 
Creek, and the lake by the same name: these 
geese, we observed, do not build their nests on the 
ground or in sand-bars, but in the tops, of lofty cot- 
tonwood-trees. We saw some elk and buffalo to- 
day, but at too great a distance iq obtain any of 
them, though a number of the carcasses of the lat* 
ter animal were strewed along the shibre, having 
i]^en through the ice, and been swept along when 
the river broke up. More bald eagles were seen on 
this part of the Missouri than we had previously met 
with ; the small or common hawk, common in most 
parts of the United States, were also found here. 
Great quantities of geese were feeding in the prai- 
ries, and one flock of white brant, or geese with 
black wings, ai^d some gray brant with them, passed 
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up the river, and from their flight they seemed to 
proceed much farther to the northwest.** * * • 

" April 14. We set off early, with pleasant aod 
fair weather: a dog joined us, which we supposed 
had strayed from the Assiniboin camp on the lake. 
At two and a half miles we passed low timbered 
grounds and a small creek. In these low grounds 
are several uninhabited lodges, built with the boughs 
of the elm, and the remains of two recent encamp* 
ments, which, from the hoops of small kegs found 
in them, we judged could belong to Assiniboins only, 
as they are the only Missouri Indians who use spir- 
ituous liquors. Of these they are so passionately 
Ibnd, that it forms their chief indufcemcnt to visit 
the British on the Assiniboin, to whom they barter 
for kegs of rum their dried and pounded meat, their 
grease, and the skins of large and small wolves, and 
small foxes : the dangerous exchange is transported 
to their camps, with their fViends and relations, and 
soon exhausted in brutal intoxication. So far from 
considering drunkenness as disgraceful, the women 
and children are permitted and invited to Share in 
these excesses with their husbands and fathers, who 
boast how often their skill and industry as hunters 
have supplied them with the means of mtoxication : 
in this, as in their other habits and customs, thev 
resemble the Sioux, from whom they are descended. 
The trade with the Assiniboins and Knistenaux is 
encouraged by the British, because it procures pro- 
vision for their engagSs on their return from Rainy 
Lake to the English River and the Athabasky coun- 
try, where they winter; these men being oblig^, 
during their voyage, to pass rapidly through a coun- 
try but scantily supplied with game. "We halted for 
• dinner near a large village of burrowing squirrels^ 
who, we observe, generally select a southeasterly 
exposure, though they are sometimes found in the 
plains. At ten and a qusirter miles we came to the 
lower point of an island, which, from the day cf our 
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arrival there, we called Sunday Island. Here the 
river washes the bases of the hills on both sides, 
and above the island, which, with its sand-bar, ex- 
tends a mile and a half, two small creeks fall in from 
the south; the uppermost of these, which is the 
largest, we called Chaboneau's Creek, after our in- 
terpreter, who once encamped on it several weeks 
with a party of Indians. Beyond this no white man 
had ever been, except two Frenchmen, one of whom, 
Lapage,is with us ; and who, having lost their way, 
straggled a few miles farther, though to what point 
we could not ascertain. About a mile and a half 
beyond this island^ we encamped on a point of wood- 
land OH the north, having made in all fourteen miles. 
"The Assiniboins have so recently left the river 
that game is scarce and shy. One of the hunters 
shot at an otter last evening ; a buffalo, too, was 
killed, and an elk, both so poor as to be almost unfit 
for use; two white bears were also seen, and a 
muskrat swimming across the river. The river 
continues wide, and of about the same rapidity as 
the ordinary current of the Ohio. The low grounds 
are wide, the moister parts containing timber, the 
upland extremely broken, without wood, and in some 
places seem as if they had slipped down in masses 
of several acres in surface. The mineral appear- 
ances of salt3, coal, and sulphur, with the burned 
bill and pumice-stone, continue, and a bituminous 
water, about the colour of strong ley, with the taste 
of glauber salts and a slight tmcture of alum. Many 
geese were feeding in the prairies, and a number of 
magpiies, who build their nests much like those of 
the blackbird, in trees, and composed of small sticks, 
leaves, and grass, open at top: the egg is of a bluish- 
brown colour, freckled with reddish-brown spots. 
We also killed a large hooting-owl, resembling that 
of the United States, except that it was more booted 
and clad with feathers. On the hills are many aro- 
matic herbs, resembling in taste, smell, and appear- 
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ance the sage, hyssop, vrormwbod, southernwood, 
juniper, ^nd dwarf cedar ; a plant, also, about two ot 
three feet high, similar to the camphor in smell and 
taste ; and another plant of the same size, with a 
long, narrow, smooth, soft leaf, of on agreeable 
smell and flavour, which is a favourite food of thd 
antelope, whose necks are often perfumed by rub^ 
bing against it. 

" April 15. We proceeded with a fine breeze frorfl 
the south,^ and clear, pleasant weather. At seven 
miles we reached the lower point of art irfand in at 
bend to the south, which is two miles in length. 
Captain Clarke, who went about nine miles north- 
ward from the river, reached the high groundsr, 
which, like those we have seen, are level plains 
without timber: here he observed a number of 
drains, which, descending from the hills,^ pursne a 
northeast course, and probably empty irtto the 
Mouse River, a branch of the Assiniboin, which; 
from Indian accounts, approaches very near to the 
Missouri at this place. Like all the rivulets of thid 
neighbourhood, these drains are so strongly im- 
pregnated with mineral salts that they are not fit to 
drink. He saw, also, the remains of several camps 
of Assiniboins : the low grounds on both sides of the 
river are extensive, rich, and level. In a little pond 
on the north, we heard, for the first time this season, 
the croaking of frogs, which exactly resembled that 
of the small frogs in the United States. There were 
also in these plains great quantities of geese, and 
many of the grouse, or prairie-hen, as they are call- 
ed by the Northwest Company's traders. The note 
of the male of the latter, as far as words can repre- 
sent it, is COOK, cook, cook, coo, coo, coo, the first 
part of which both male and female use when flying: 
Xhe male, too, drums with his wings when he flies, 
in the same way, though not so loud, as the pheas- 
ant : ^hey appeared to be mating. Some deer, elk, 
and 'g[6ats were in the low grounds, and buffalo on 
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the sand .beaches, but they were uncommonly shy ; 
we also saw a black bear, and two white ones." * • * 

^ April 16. The morning wasclear, the wind light 
from the southeast. The cowitry presents the same 
appearance of low plains and meadows on the river, 
bomided a few miles back by broken hills, which 
end in high, level, fertile lands : the quantity of tim- 
ber is, however, increasing. The appearance Of 
minerals continues as usual, and to-day we foimd 
several stones which seemed to have been wood, 
first carbonated, and then petrified by the water of 
the Missouri, which has the same effect on many 
vegetable substances. There is, indeed, reason to 
believe that the strata of coal in the hills cause the 
fire, and the appearance which they exhibit of being 
burned. Whenever these mai&s present themselves 
in the bluff's on the river, the coal is seldom seen ; 
and when found in the neighbourhood of the strata 
of buriied earth, the coal, with the sand and sul 
phurous matter usually accompanying it, is precise 
ly at the same height, and nearly of the same thick- 
ness with those strata." • • • 

" April 17. We travelled this day twenty-six miles 
through a country similar to that of yesterday, ex- 
cept that there were greater appearances of burned 
hiUs, furnishing large quantities of lava and pimiice- 
stone, of the last of which we observed some pieces 
floating down the river, as we had previously done 
as low as the Little Missouri. In all the copses of 
wood are the remains of the Assiniboin encamp- 
ments. Around us are great quantities of game, 
such as herds of buffalo, elk, antelope, some deer 
and wolves, and the tracks of bears : a curlew was 
also seen, and we obtained three beaver, the flesh 
of which is more relished by the men than J^ny other 
food we have. Just before we encamped we saw 
some tracks of Indians, who had passed twenty- 
four hours before, and left; four rafts, and whom we 
supposed to be a band of Assiniboins on their return 
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' April 18. We encamped about dark oh a woody 
bank, having made thirteen niiles. The country 
presented the usual variety of highlands intersper- 
sed with rich plains. In one of ^ese we observed 
a species of pea, bearing a yellow flower^ being now 
in blossom, the leaf and stalk resembling the com- 
mon pea : it seldom rises higher than six inches, 
and the root is perennial. On the rose-bushes we 
also saw a quantity of the hair of the bufi^o, which 
had become perfectly white by exposure^ and re- 
sembled the wool of sheep, except that it was much 
finer, and more soft and silky. A bulfalo which we 
killed yesterday had shed his long hair, and that 
which remained was about two inches long, thidc 
and fine, and would have furnished five pouads of 
wool, of which we have no doubt an excellent doA 
might be made. Our game to-day were a beaver, a 
deer, an elk, and some geese." • * * ♦♦ The beaver on 
this part of the Missouri are m greater quantities, 
larger and fatter, and their fur is more abundant, and 
of a darker colour than any we had hitherto seen : 
their favourite food seems to be the baik of the oot- 
tonwood and willow, as we have seen no other spe- 
cies of tree that has been touched by them, and these 
they gnaw to the ground throu^ a diameter of twenty 
inches." 

On the 19th the wind was so high from the north- 
west that they could not proceed; but, being less 
violent the following day, "We set off," says the 
Journal, " about seven o'clock, and had nearly lost 
one of the canoes as we left the shore by the falling 
in of a large part of the bank. The wind, too, be- 
came again so strong that we could scarcely make 
one mile an hour, and the sudden squalls so danger- 
ous to the small boats that we stopped for the night 
among some willows on the north, not being able to 
advance more than six and a half miles. In walk* 
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log till ough the Deigbbouring plains we found a fer- 
tile soil covered with Cottonwood, some box, alder, 
asb, red elm, and an undei'gTowth of willow, rose- 
bushes, honeysuckle, red willow, gooseberry, cur- 
rant, and service-berries, and along the foot of the 
bills great quantities of hyssop. Our hunters pro* 
cured elk and deer, which are now lean, and six 
beaver, which are fatter and more palatable. Along 
the i^ain there Mfere also some Indian camps. Near 
one of these was a scaffold about seven feet high, 
on which were two sleds with their hajmess, and 
under it the body of a female, carefully wrapped in 
several dressed buffalo skins: near it lay a bag 
made of buffalo skin, containing a pair of moccasins, 
some red and blue paint, beaver's nails, scrapers for 
dressing hides, some dried roots, several plaits of 
sweet grass, and a small quantity of Mandan tobac- 
co. These things, as well as the body itself, had 
probably fallen down by accident, as the custom is 
to place them on the scaffold. At a little distance 
was the body of a dog not yet decayed, who had 
met this reward for having dragged thus far in the 
sled the corpse of his mistress, to whom, according 
to the Indian usagl;, he had been sacrificed. 

*^ April 31. Last night there was a hard white 
frost,, and this morning the weather was eold, but 
clear and pleasant The. country was of the same 
description as within the few last days* We saw 
immense quantities of buffalo, elk, deer^ antelope, 
geese, and some swan and ducks, out of which we 
procured three deer, four bulOalo calves, which last 
are equal in flavour to the most delicious veal, also 
two beaver, and an otter. We passed one large and 
two small creeks on the south side, and reached at 
sixteen miles the mouth of Whiteearth River, com- 
ing in from the north. This river, before it reaches 
Hie low grounds near the Missouri, is a fine, bold 
stream, sixty yards wide, and is deep and navigable ; 
but it is so much choked up at the entrance by the 
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mud of the Missotiri that its mouth is not more thia 
ten yards wide." • • • 

«* April 23. The day clear and cold. We passed 
a high bluff on the north, and plains on the south, 
in which were large herds of buffalo, till breakfast, 
when the wind became so strong ahead that we 
proceeded with difficulty even with the aid of the 
towline. Some of the party now walked across to 
the Whiteearth River, which here, at the distance oi 
four miles from its mouth, approaches very near to 
the Missouri. It contains more water than is usual 
in streams of the same size at this season, with 
steep banks about ten or twelve feet high, and the 
water is much clearer than that of the Missouri. 
The salts, which have been mentioned as common 
on the banks of the Missouri, are here so abundant 
that in many places the ground appears perfectly 
white, and from this circumstance it may have de- 
rived its name. It waters an open country, and is 
navigable almost to its source, which is not far fh)m 
the Saskashawan; and, judgiog from its size and 
course, it is probable that it extends as far as the fif- 
tieth degree of latitude. After much delay in con- 
sequence of the high wind, we succeeded in making 
eleven miles, and encamped in a low ground on the 
south, covered with cottonwood and rabbit-berries. 
The hills of the Missouri, near this place, exhibit 
large, irregular broken masses of rocks and stones, 
some of which, although two hundred fe^ above 
the water, seem at some remote period to have 
been subject to its influence, being apparently worn 
smooth by the agitation of the water. These rocks 
and stones consist of white and gray granite, a brit- 
tle black rock, flint, Umestone, freestone, some smaQ 
specimens of an excellent pebble, and occasionaH^ 
broken strata of a Uack-coloured stone, like petri- 
fied wood, which make good ^^liietstones. The usual 
appearances of coal, or carbonated wood* and pum- 
ice-stone, still continue ; the coid being of a bettor 
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qimllty, and, when burned, affordiiH|r a hot and htau 
ing dre^ emitting' very little smoke or flame. There 
are large herds of deer, elk, bufftio, and antelope 
in Tiew of ii9. The buffalo are doi ao shy as the 
rest, for they soffer ns to approach within one hun- 
dred yards before they run, and then stop and re- 
sume their pasture at a very short distanee. The 
wolves to-day pursued a herd of them, and at length 
caught a calf that was unable to keep up with the 
rest ; the mothers on these occasions defend their 
young as long as they can retr^it as fast as the herdy 
bat seldom return any distanee to seek for them." 

The two following days the wind was so violent 
that tikey made but httle progress^ The party were 
mtteh afflicted witheore eyes, which they suji^osed 
to be oceasioaed by the quantities of sand which 
were driven iVom the sand-^rs in such dmids as oC* 
ten to hide from them the view of the opposite 
bank. "^ The particles of this sand," says the Jour- 
nal, ** are so fine and light, that it floats for miles in 
the air like a column of thick smoke, and is so pen- 
etrating that nothing can be kept free from it ; and 
we are compelled to eat, drink, arid breathe itvery^ 
oopiously. vTo the same cause we a^ribute the 
^sorder of one of our watches, although its case* 
are doul)le aM tight ; since, w^hout any defect in 
its works thaf we can discover, it will not run for 
more than a few minutes without stopping. 

'^ April 33. The wind modera^d this momhig, but 
was stilt high : we therefore set out eariy, the 
weather being so cold that the water froze on the 
oars as we rowed, and about ten o'dodc the wind 
increased so much that we were obhged to stop. 
This detention by the wind, and the reports from 
our hunters of the crookedness of the river, induced 
us to believe that we were at no great distance 
troio. the Yellowstone River. In order, therefore, 
to prevent delay as much as possible, Captain Lew- 
is detennined to go on by land in search of that^ 
08 
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liver, and make the neee^sary obeenratioDSj so at* 
to be enabled to proceed immedtately after the 
boats should join him. He aoeordingly landed* 
about eleven o'clock, on the south side, accompa- 
nied by four men : the boats were [nerented from 
going until five in the afternoon, when the^r went on 
a few miles farther, and encamped for the nig^ ai 
the distance of fourteen and a half /niles. 

'^ April 36. We continued our voyage in the mom* 
ing, and by twelve o'clock encaaped at eight miW 
distance, at the junction of the Missouri and Yel- 
lowstone Rivers, where we were soon joined by 
Captain Lewis." • • • 

** This latter river, known to the French as the 
Boehe Jaune, or, as we have called it, the Yellow* 
stone, rises, according to Indian infonnaticm, in the 
Rocky Mountains. Its sources are near those of 
tiie Missouri and the Platte, and it may be navigated 
in canoes almost to its head. It runs first through 
a mountainous country, but which in lonany, parts ia 
fertile and well timbeied : it then waters a nch, de- 
lightful land, broken into valleys and meadows, and 
well supplied with wood and water, till it reaches^ 
near the Missouri, (^n meadows and low grounds, 
which are sufficienUy timbered on its borders." * * * 
** Just above the confluence we measured the two 
rivers, and found the bed of the Missouri five hun- 
dred and twenty yards wide, the water occupjring 
only three hundred and thirty, and the channel deep ; 
while the Yellowstone, including its sand-bar, occu» 

Eied eight hundred and fifty-eight yards, with two 
QDdred and ninety-seven yards of water : the deep- 
est part of the channel was twelve feet, but the riv* 
er is now falling, and seems to be nearly at its sum« 
mer height. 

** April 37. We left the mouthof the Yellowstone. 
From the point of junction a wood occupies the 
apace between the two rivers, which, at the distanco^ 
(tf a mile^ come within two hundred and fifty ypidt 
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oC each other. There « beaatifiil low plain com* 
niences, and, widening as the riters reeeoe, extends 
along each of them for several miles, rising about 
half a mile from the Missouri into a leVel twelye 
feet highei' than the riTer. The low plain is a few 
inches aboTe high*water mark, and where it joins 
the higher plain there is a channel of sixty or sev- 
enty yards in width, throi]^h which a part of the 
Missouri, when at its greatest height, passes into 
the YeilowsU>ne. At two and a half miles above 
the junction, and between the high and low plain, is 
a small lake two hundred yards wide, extending for 
a mile parallel withjthe Missouri, along the edffe of 
the upper plain. At tiie lower extremity of this 
lake, about four hundred yards fh)m the Missouri, 
and twice that distance from the Yellowstone^ is a 
aiuiation highly el^ble for a trading establishment : 
it is in the high plain, which extends back three 
miles in width, and seven or eight miles in length* 
along the Yellowstone, where it is bordered by an 
extensive body of woodland, and along the Missou- 
ri with less breadth, till three miles above it is cir- 
cumscribed by the hills within a space four yards in 
width. A sufficient quantity of hmestone for build- 
ing may easily be procured near the junction of the 
rivers : it does not lie in regular strata, but is in 
large irregular masses, of a light colour, and appa- 
. lently of an excellent quality. Game, too, is very 
abundant,^ and as yet quite gentle : above all, its ele- 
vation recommends it as preferable to the land at 
the confluence of the rivers, which their variable 
channels may render very insecure. The northwest 
wind rose so high at eleven o'clock that we were 
obliged to stop till about four in the afternoon, when 
we proceeded till dusk. On the soutlr a beautiAil 
plain separates the two rivers, till at about six miles 
there is a piece of low timbered ground, and a little 
above it blufl^, where the country rises graduaUy 
from the river: the situaticms on the nortti are more 
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hifli and open. We encanped otk that mde, the 
wM, the sand wbtcfa it maed, and the rapidity o€ 
the carrent hainog prerented our advancing mom 
tlian eight miles ,' during the latter part ci the day 
the rirer became wider, and crowded with tend-bam. 
The gaikie was in suefa pl^ty that we kiUed only, 
what was necessary for our aubsmtence. For ser- 
eral days past we bare seen great numbers of bttf« 
falo lying dead along the shore, some of them part- 
Ir devoured by the wolves. They bafve either sunk 
through the ice daring the winter^ or been drowned 
in attempting to cross ; or slse, after crossing to 
some high bluff, have found themselves too much 
exhausted either to ascend or swim bade again, sad 
perished for want of food : in this situation we found 
several sm^ parties of them« There zxt geesc^ 
too, in abundance, and more bald eagles than wis 
have hi^rto observed ; the nests of these last be-^ 
11^ always accompamed by those of two or three: 
magpies, who are their tnepaiabre attendaata" 



CHAPTER Vin. 

Uroal Appesrance of Stlt.-*-The fonnidable Character of the 
White Bear.^Porcapine Hbmr described.— Beaatifal Appear* 
ance of the 8OTroaiidins*Coaiitry.r-Iminen8e .Qaaotitwa cf 
Gaiae'—Mitk River deecribed. — pigDrrRiver.— An Inetancs 

. of uncommon Tenacity of Life in a white Bear.—Narrow 
Escape of one of the Party from that AnimaI.->A atili more 
remarkable Instance.^-Moscleshell River. 

As they advanced the country on both sides wa» 
much broken, the elevations approadiing nearer th% 
nver,. »id forming blafifo, some of a white, others o£ 
a red coloujr, ezhtbiting the usual appearances of 
niiMfals, ai^ ther^ were some burned hills, though 
Without any pii««ee*8t0Qe : the salts were in greater 
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quantities than tt^ual, and the banks and sand-bara 
were covered with a white incrustation like frost. 
The beaver had committed great devastation among 
the trees, one of which, nearly three feet in diameter, 
had been gnawed through by them. 

" April 29. We proceeded early," continues the 
Journal, ^* with a moderate wind. Captain Lewis, 
who was on shore with one hunter, met about eight 
o^clock two white bears. Of the streng^ and fero- 
city of this animal the Indians had given us dreadful 
accounts ; they never attack him but in parties of six 
or eight persons, and even then are often defeated, 
with the loss of one or more of the party. Having 
no weapons but bows and anrows, and the bad guns 
with which the traders siq[)ply them, they are obli- 
ged to approach very near to the bear ; and as no 
wound except through the head or heart is mortal, 
they fVeqnently fall a sacrifice if they miss their aim. 
He rather attacks than avoids man ; and such is the 
terror he has inspired, that the Indians who go in 
quest of him paint themselves, and perform all the 
superstitious rites customary when they make war 
on a neighbouring nation. Hitherto, those we had 
seen did not appear desirous of encountering us ; but, 
although to a skilful rifleman the danger is very 
much diminished, the white bear is stiU a terrible 
animal. On approaching these two, both Captain 
Lewis and the hunter fired, and each wounded a 
bear. One of them made his escape; the other 
turned upon Captain Lewis, and pursued him for sev- 
enth or eighty yards ; but, being badly wounded, he 
could not run so fast as to prevent him from reload- 
ing his piece, which he again aimed at him, and a 
third shot from the hunter brought him to the ground. . 
It was a male, not quite full grown, and weighed 
i^ut three hundred pounds : the legs were some- 
what longer than those of the black bear, and the 
daws and tusks much larger and longer. Its colour , 
was a yellowish brown, the ejes small, black, and 
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piercing. The front of the fore legs of the animal, 
near the feet, is usually Uack, and the for is finer, 
thicker, and deepj^ than that of the hlaek bear; 
added to which, it is a more forioos animal, and very 
remarkable for the wounds which it will bear with- 
out dying.* 

** We are surrounded with deer, elk^ buffalo, ante- 
lope, and iheir companicms the wolves, who have 
become more numerous, and make great ravages 
among them : the hills are here much more rough 
and high, and almost overhang the banks of the riv- 
er. There are greater appearances of coal than we 
have hitherto seen, the strata of it being in 8om% 

E laces six feet thick, and thei« axe also strata of 
umed earth, which are always on the same level 
with those of the coal.'* 

'Hie next day they passed a- fertile country, with 
but little timber, and saw some Indian lodges, which 
did not appear to have been recently inhabited. 
'^The game," says the journalist, ^ continues abimd« 
ant. We killed the largest male elk we have yet 
seen : on placing it in its natural OTsct position, we 
found that it measured five itet three in^es from the 
point of the hoof to the top of the shoulder. The an- 

* As an instance of the sstonishing etrengtfi of this aniinal, 
the Rev. Mr. Parker, m his Tour to the Rodtv Mounlains^ statea 
tkat Lieutenant Stein» of the Drag oons, told him that he once 
saw some bnfikloes passing near bushes where a grizzly bear lay 
concealed : the bear, with one stroke of his paw, tore three tiba 
from one of the buffaloes, and laid it dead. 

The ribs of the bnfialo are not so invuhierable as the forahead. 
Townsend, at pace S7, relates that he himself, to try the effect 
of a ball aiBoea directly at the forehead of a bull buffalo, can* 
tiOttsly approached to within ten feet of the animal, and cJis* 
charged one of the banrels of his double rifle, which canrted' 
balls twenty to the pouiid. ** The animal shook his head, paw- . 
ed up the ground with his hoofs, and making, a sudden springy 
accompanied by a terrific roar, turned to make his escape." A 
ahot Iroav the second barre) in a vital part brought him dolwn. 
On examination, the first ball was found flattened againts tba 
■coU, without having produced the amalleat fractiua 
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telopes are yetlean^ and the females are with jount. 
These fleet and qtnck-sighted, animals are general^ 
the victims pf their curiosity. When they first see 
the hunters, they run with great velocity i if he lies 
down on theground, and lifts up his arm, his hat, or 
his foot, they return with a light trot to look at the 
object, and sometimes go and return two or three 
times, till they approach within reach of the rifle. 
So, too, they sometimes leave their flock to go and 
look at the wolves, which crouch down, and, if the 
antelope is frightened at first, repeat the same ma^ 
noeuvre, and sometimes relieve each other, till they 
decoy it from the party, when they seize it. But^ 
generally, the wolves take them as they are cross^ 
ing the rivers ; for, although swift on foot, they are 
not good swimmers.*' 

May opened with cold weather and high winds, 
which greatly retarded their progress. On the 3d 
snow fell so as to cover the ground to the depth of 
an inch, contrasting strangely with the advanced 
vegetation. " Our game to^daj,'* proceeds the Jour- 
nal, ** were deer, elk, and buffalo t we also procured 
three beaver. They were here quite gentle, as they 
have not been hunted $ b^t when the hunters are m 
pursuit, they never leave their huts during ihe ^y. 
This animal we esteem a great delicacy, particular* 
ly the tail, which, when boiled, resembles in flavour 
the fresh tongues and sounds of the codfish, and Is 
generally so large as to aflbrd a plentiful meal for 
two men. One of the hunters, in passing near an 
old Indian camp, found several yards of scarlet cloth 
suspended on the boagh of a tree, as a sacrifice to 
the Deity, by the Assiniboins ; the custom of ma- 
king these offerings being common among that peo« 
pie, as, indeed, among all the Indians on the Mis- 
souri. The air was sharp this evening ; the water 
froze on the oars as we rowed. 

" May 3. The weather was quite cold, the ice a 
quarter of an inch thick in the kettle, and the saxm^ 
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Still remained on the hills, though it had melted 
from the plains. The wind, too, continued high 
from the west, but not so violently as to prevent 
our going on. At two miles from our encampment 
we passed a curious collection of bushes, about thirty 
feet high, and ten or twelve in diameter, tied in the 
form of a fascine, and standing on end in the middle 
of the low ground : this, too, we supposed to have 
been left by the Indians as a religious sacrifice. 
> The low grounds on the river are much wider than 
common, sometimes extending from five to nine 
miles to the highlands,. which are much lower than 
heretofore, not being more than fifty or sixty feet 
above the lower plain. Through all this valley 
-traces of the ancient bed of the river are- every- 
where visible; and, since the hills have become 
lower, the strata of <^al, burned earth, and pumice- 
stone have in a great measure ceased, there being, 
in fact, none to-day. ,At the distance of fourteen 
miles we reached the mouth o( a river on the north, 
which, from the unp^ual number of porcupines near 
it, we called Pordupine River. This is a bold and 
beautiful stream, one hundred and twelve yards 
wide, though the water is only forty yards at its 
entrance." • * • " The water of this river is trans- 
parent, and is the only one that is so of all those 
that fall into the Missouri. From the quantity of 
water which it contains, its direction, and the na- 
ture of the country through which it passes, it is not 
improbable that its sources may be near the main 
body of the Saskashawan ; and, as in high water it 
can be no doubt navigated to a considerable distance, 
it may be rendered the means of intercourse with 
the Athabasky country, from which the Northwest 
Company derive so many of their valuable furs." 

• • • " We saw vast quantities of buffalo, elk, 
deer, principally of the long-tailed kind, antelope, 
beaver, geese, ducks, brant, and some swan. The 
porcupinesi too, are numerous, and so careless and 
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elumsy that we can approach very near without dis- 
turbing them as they are feeding on the young wil- 
lows. Towards eyening we also found, for the first 
time, the nest of a goose among some driftwood, all 
that we have hitherto seen teing on the tops of 
broken trees, on the forks, and invariably from fif- 
teen to twenty feet or more in height." 

• * * " May 4. There are, as usual) vast quantities 
of game, and extremely gentle ; the male bufl&do, 
particularly, will scarcely give way to us, and, as 
we approach, will merely look at us for a moment 
as something new, and then quietly resume their 
feeding. In the course of the day we passed some 
old Indian hunting^amps, one or which consisted 
of two large lodges fortified With a circular fence 
twenty or thirty feet in diameter, and made of tim- 
ber laid horizontally, the beams overlaying each 
other to the height of five feet, and covered with the 
trunks and limbs of trees that have drifted down the 
river. The lodges themselves are formed by three 
pr more strong sticks, about the size of a man's leg 
or arm, and twelve feet long, which are attached at 
the top by a withe of small wiUows, and spread out 
60 as to form at the base a circle of from ten to four- 
teen feet in diameter: against these are placed 
-pieces of driftwood and follen. timber, usually in 
three ranges, one on the other, and the interstices 
are covered with leaves, bark, and straw, so as to 
form a conical figure about ten feet high, with a 
small aperture in one side for the door. It is, how- 
ever, at best, a very imperfect shelter against the 
inclenoencies of the seasons. 

" May 5. We had a fine morning, and, the wind 

, being from the east, we used our sails. At the dis- 

' tance of five miles we came to a small island, and 

twelve miles farther encamped on the north, at the 

distance of seventeen miles. The country, like that 

of yesterday, is beautiful in the extreme. Among 

the vast quantities of game around us, we distin- 

VoL. I.— R 



fuish a small speeiew of gooaei dyferkig eo 
from the common Canadian goose ; it& neck, hea 
and beak being much thickerr larger) and strongei^ 
in proportion to its st^e, which is nearly a thinl 
sm^er ; its noise, too^ resembling more that of the 
brant, or of a young goose that has not yet fully ao- 
quired its note. In other fesr[>ects-«-tts colour, )iab« 
its, and the number of feathers in the tail, the two 
species correspond : this speeies also associates in 
flocks with the large geese, but we haive not seen it 
pair off with them^ The white brant is about the 
size of the oommon brown brant, or two thirds that 
Of the common goose, than which it is also six inch*' 
es shorter from the extremity of the wings, tk(Hi^ 
the beak, head, and neck are lai^er and stronger. 
Hie body and wings are of a iieauttiul pure wfaite< 
except the black mthers of the first and second 
joints of the wings ; the beak and legs are of a red« 
dish or flesh-eoloured white ) the eye of a moderate 
6ize, the pupil of a deep sea-green, encircled with a 
ring of yellowish brown ; the tail consists of sixteen 
feathers equally long; the flesh is dark, and, as 
well as its note, diliers but little from that of the 
common braitt, which in form and habits if resem- 
bles, and with if^hidh it sometimes unites in a com- 
mon flock. The white brant also associate by them- 
selves in large flodis ; biltj as they do itot seem to 
be mated dr pslirea off, it is doilbtful whether the^ 
reside hefe durihg the summeif for the purpose of 
rearing their young. 

'* The wolves are also rery abundant^ and are of 
two species. First, the small wolf, or burrowing- 
dogof the prairies, which are found in almost all tfis 
open plains : it is of an intermediate size between 
^e fox and dog, rery delicately formed, fleet, and 
active ; the ears are iBXge, erect, and pointed ; the 
head long and pointed, like that of the fox ; the tail 
long and bushy ; the hair and tar of a pale reddish- 
brown colour, though much coarser than that of the 
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fox; the eye of a deep sea-green colour, small and 
piercing ; the claws rather longer than those of the 
wolf of the Atlantic States, which animal, as far as 
we can perceive, is not tb be found on this side of 
the River Platte. These wolves usually associate 
in bands of ten or twelve, and are rarely, if ever, 
seen alone, not being powerfbl enough singly to at- 
tack a deer or antelope. They live and rear their 
young in burrows, which' they fix near some pass or 
s^ot much frequented by game, and sally out in a 
body against any animal which they can overpower, 
but on the slightest alarm retire to their burrows, 
making a noise exactly like that of a small dog. 

*^he second species is lower, shorter in the legs, 
and thicker than the Atlantic wolf. Their colour, 
which is not affected by the seasons. Is of every va- 
riisty of shade, ftom a gray or blackish brown to a 
cream-coloured white. They do not burrow, nor 
do they bark, but howl ; they frequent the woods and 

Elains, and skulk along the skirts of the buffalo 
erds, in order to attack the weary or wounded. 
** Captain Clarke and one of the hunters met this 
evening the largest brown bear we have seen. As 
they fired he did not attempt to attack, but lied witb 
a most tremendous roar; and such was his extraor- 
dinary tenacity of life, that, althougli he had five 
balls passed through his lungs, and five other 
wounds, he swam more than half across the river 
to a sand'bar, and survived twenty zTaiQUtes. He 
weighed between five and six hundrer! pounds at 
least, and measured eight feet seven inches and & 
half from the nose to the extremity of the hind fect». 
five feet ten inches and a half round the breast, three 
feet eleven inches round the neck, one foot elevea 
inches round the middle of the fore leg, and hi^ 
claws, five on each foot, were four inches and three 
erjgUths in length. This animal differs from the com- 
mon black bear in having his claws much longer 
a^ more blant ; his tail shorter i his hair of a red- 
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dish or bay brown, longer, finer, and more abundant; 
his liver, lungs, and heart much larger even in pro- 
portion to his size, the heart particularly, being equal 
to that of a large ox ; and his maw ten times larger. 
Besides fish and fiesl^ he feeds on roots and every 
kind of wild fruit." 

• • • " May 6. The morning being fair, and the 
wind favourable, we set sail, and proceeded very 
well the greater part of the day. The country con- 
tinues level, rich, and beautiful; the low grounds 
wide, and, comparatively with the other parts of the 
Missouri, well supplied with wood. The appear- 
ances of coal, pumice-stone, and burned earth have 
ceased, though the salts of tartar or vegetable salts 
continue on the banks and sand-bars, and sometimes 
m the little ravines at the base of the hills." 

They this day passed three streams, or, more 
properly, beds qf 'streams (for, though they contain- 
ed some water in standing pools, they discharged 
none), the first being twenty-five yards wide, the 
second fifty, and the last no less than two hundred, 
and to which they gave the names of Little Dry and 
Big Dry Creeks, and Big Dry River. 

The party proceeded up the river at the rate of 
about twenty miles a day, through beautiful and fer- 
tile plains, which rose gradually from the low 
grounds bordering its banks to the height of fifty 
feet, and extended a perfect level, at that elevation, 
as far in phces ^ the eye could reach. On the Sth 
they passed a. considerable stream, which, from, the 
whitish colour of its water, they called Milk River; 
and on the following day the bed of a river, which, 
though as wide as that of the Missouri, like those 
passed a few days before, contained no running 
water. 

"The game," says the Journal, "is now in great 
quantities, particularly the elk and buffalo, which 
last are so gentle that the hien are obliged to drive 
them out of the way with sticks and stones. The 
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rft^94i€s of the bearer aiw rery appatent. In one 
pla<:^ the timber was etttirel;^ prostrated for a space 
of three aeres in froiic on the river, and one in depth, 
and a great part of it remored, though the trees 
were numerous, and some of them as thick as the 
body of a man." • • • "For several days past the 
river has been 39 wide as it generally is near its 
mouth ; but, as it is much shallower, crowded with 
sand-bars, and the colour of the water has become 
much clearer, we de net. yet despair of reaching the 
Rocky Mountains, for which we are very anxious.'* 

The party wef e much troubled with boils and inn 
posthumes, and also with sore eyes : for the former 
they made use of emollient poultices, and an appli- 
cation of two grains of white vitriol, and one of su- 
gar of lead, dissolved in an oiunce of water, for the 
eyes. 

"May II. The wind,** contmues the Journal, 
"(blew very hard i«i the night ; but, having abated 
this morning, we went on very well, till in the af- 
ternoon it became mere violent, and retarded our 
progress: the corrent, tee. was strong, the river 
v«ry crooked, and the banks, as usuaU constantly 
precipitating themselves in large masses into the 
water. The highlands are broken, a ad approach 
nearer the river than they do below. The soil, 
however, of both hilfe and low grounds appears as 
fertile is that farther down the rtver : it consists of 
a black-looking loam, with a email portion or a and, 
which covers the hills and hMfe to the depth of 
twenty or thirty feet, and, when thrown into water^ 
dissolves as readily ae loai^sugar, anf] effervesces 
IHce marl. There are also numevouB appf^aranees 
of quarts and mineral salts; the first is most com- 
monly seen in the fkeea of the bluffs ■ iht second is 
i^nd on the hUto as well as the lew grounds, and! in 
the gttUeys which come down Irom the hills; it lies 
ik a enist of two e# three inches in depth, and may 
lii4iwippt «p witha* feather in large quantities. There^ 
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is po longer any appearance of coal, burned earth, <nr 
pumice-stone. We saw and visited some high hills 
on the north side, about Uiree miles from the river, 
whose tops were covered with the pitch-pine. This 
is the first pine we have seen on the Missouri, and 
it is like that of Virginia, except that the leaves are 
somewhat longer. Among this pine is also a dwarf 
cedar, sometimes bejtween three or four feet high, 
but generally spreading itself like a vine along the 
surface of the earth, which, it covers very closely, 
putting out roots from the' under side. The fruit, 
and smell resemble those of the common red cedar, 
but the leaf is finer and more delicate. The tops 
of the hills where these plants grow have a soil quite 
different from that just described : Uie basis of it is 
usually yellow or wMte clay, and the general ap- 
pearance light-coloured, sandy, and barren, some 
scattering tufts of sedge being abnost its only herb- 
age. About ^ye in tl^ afternoon, one of our men, 
who had been afilUcted with boils, being suffered to 
walk on shore, came running to the4>oats with loud 
cries, and every symptom of terror and distress. 
For some time after we had taken him on board, he 
was so much out of breath as to be unable to de- 
scribe the cause of his anxiety ; (but he at length told 
us that about a mile and a half below he had shot a 
Inrown bear, which immediately turned, and was in 
close pursuit of him ; though, being badly wound- 
ed, he could not overtake him. Captain Lewis, 
with seven men, immediately went in search of 
him ; and, having fo^nd his track, followed him by 
the blood for a mile, found Mm concealed in some 
thick brushwood, and shot him with two balls 
through the scull. Though somewhat smaller than < 
that killed a few days ago, he was a monstrous aoi- 
lAal, and a most territ^ enemy. Our man had shot 
him through the. centre of the lungs; yet he had. 
pursued him fUriously for half a mile, then returned 
more than twice that distanoe} sod with his paws. 
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had prepared himself a bed ia the earth two feet 
deep and five feet long, and was perfectly alive 
when they found him, which was at least, two hours 
after he received the wound. The wonderful poii^er 
of life which these animals possess renders them 
dreadful : their very track in the mud or sand, which 
we have sometimes found eleven inches long, and 
seven and a quarter wide, exclusive of the claws, is 
alarming ; and we had rather encounter two Indians 
than meet a single brown bear. There is no chance 
of killing them by a single shot unless the ball goes 
through the brains, and this is very difficult on ac- 
count Qf two large muscles which cover the side of 
the forehead, and the sharp projection of the centre 
of the frontal bone, which is also thick. The fleece 
and skin of this bear were a heavy burden for two 
men, and the oil amounted to eight gallons. 

" May 13. The weather being clear and calm, we 
set out early. On both sides of the river the coun- 
try is rough and broken, the low grounds becoming 
narrower. The soil of the hills has now altered its 
texture considerably; their base, like that of the 
river plains, is, as usual, a rich black loam, while 
from the middle to the summits they are composed 
of alig^ht brown-coloured earth, poor and sterU, and 
intermixed with a coarse white sand." 

The character of the country continued much the 
same the two following days, but the current of the 
river became stronger, and its waters clearer, as they 
advanced. Game was, as usual, in great abundance. 
" Towards evening (oh the I4th) the men in the 
hindmost canoes discovered a large brown bear 
lying in the open grounds, about three hundred 
paces from the river. Six of them, all good hunters, 
immediately went to attack him, and, concealing 
themselves by a small eminence, came unperceived 
within forty paces of him. Four of the hunters 
now fired, and each lodged a ball in his body, two 
of them directly through the lungs. The furious 
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animd sprang up and Tan open-roontYred trpcm tYiem. 
As he came ne^r, the two hnnters who had reserved 
their fire gave him two wounds, one of which, break- 
ing his shoulder, retarded his motion for a moment; 
but before they coul4 reload he was so near that 
they were obliged to run to the river, and before 
they had reached it he had almost overtaken them. 
Two jumped into the canoe ; the other four sep- 
arated, and, concealing themselves in the willows* 
fired as fast as they could reload. They struck hira 
several times^ but, instead of weakening the mon- 
ster, each shot seemed only to direct him towards 
the hunters, till at last he pursued two of them so 
closely that they threw aside their guns and pouches, 
and jumped down a perpendic\ilai: bank of twenty 
feet into the river : the bear sprang after them, and 
was within a few feet of the hindmost> when on^ of 
the hunters on shore shot him in the head, and final- 
hr killed him. They dragged him to the shore^ an^ 
found that eight halls had passed through him in 
different directions. The bear was old, and the meat 
tough, so that they took the skin onl]^ and rejoined 
ps at camp, where we had been as much terrified by 
an accident of a different kind. 

** This was the narrow escape of one of our ca» 
noes^ containing all our papers, instruments, medi- 
cine, and almost ever^ article indispensable for the 
success of our enterprise. The canoe being under 
sail, a sudden squall of wind struck her obliquely 
and turned her considerably. The man at the helm^ 
Who was unluckily the worst steersman of the par-» 
ty, became alarmed, and, instead of putting ^er be- 
fore the wind, luffled her up into it. Tlie wind was 
80 high that it forced the brace of the squaresail out 
of the hand of the man who was attending it, and in- 
Btantly upset the canoe, which would have been 
tomea bottom upward but for the r^istance made 
t)y the awning. Such was the confusion on board, 
ted ^ waves ran so high,4hat it was half a mimiii 
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before she righted, and then nearly full of water, 
but by bailing her out she was kept from linking un- 
til they rowed ashore. Besides the loss of the lives 
of three men, who, not being able to swim, would 
probably have perished, Wfd should have been de- 
prived of nearly everything necessary for our pur- 
poses, at a distance of between two- and three thou- 
sand miles from any place where we could supply 
the deficiency." 

Fortunately, the only loss sustained by this acci- 
dent, which threatened to be so serious, was that of 
some of their medicines, which were spoiled by be- 
ing wet. Nothing special occurred the two foUow- 
ing days. 

" May 17. We set out early," continues the Jour- 
nal, " aad proceeded on very welL The banks be- 
ing firm, and the shore bold, we were enabled to use 
the towline, which, whenever the banks will permit 
it, is the safest and most expeditious mode of as- 
cending the river, except under a sail with a steady 
breeze.".* • * " The country in general is rugged, 
the hills high, with their summits and sides partially 
covered with pine- and cedar, and their bases on both 
sides washed by the river. Like those already men- 
tioned, the lower part of these hills is a dark rich 
loam, while the upper region, for one hundred and 
fiAy feet, consists of a whitish brown sand, so hard 
as in many places to resemble stone, though in fact 
very little stone or rock of any kind is to be seen on 
the hills. The bed of the Missouri is much narrower 
tham usual, being not more than between two and 
three hundred yards in width, wi^h an uncommonly 
large proportion /of gravel; but the sand-bars, and 
low points covered with willows, have almost en- 
tirely disappeared : the timber on the river consists 
of scarcely anything more than a few scattered cot- 
ton wood- trees. The saline incrustations along the 
banks and the foot of the hills are more abunduit 
than usual. The game is in great quantities, but the . 
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buffiilo are not so nmneroas a» they were some dayff 
ago. Two rattlesnakes were seen to-day, and one 
ofthem we killed : it resembles those of the middle 
Atlantic states, being about two feet six inches long, 
of a yellowish brown on the back and sides, varie* 
gated with a row of oval daric brown spots, lying 
transversely on 4he back from the neck to the tail» 
aM having two other rows of circular spots of the 
same colour on the sides along the edge of the scu* 
ta: there are one hundred and sevettty^six scuta on 
the belly, and seventeen on the tail." 

• • • '* Late at night we were roused by the ser* 
geant of the guard, in consequence of fire having 
communicated to a tree overhanging our camp. 
The wind was so high, that we had not removed the 
camp more than a few minutes when a large part 
df the tree fell, precisely on the spot it had occu- 
pied, and would have prusbed us if we had not been 
alarmed in time." 

The character of the country was fast changing : 
the willow had for the most part disappeared, and 
the Cottonwood, almost the only timber remaining, 
Was becoming scarce. 

" May 19. The last nig/ht," continues the narrative, 
''^was disagreeably cold ; and in the manung there 
was a very heavy fog, which obscured the river so 
much as to prevent our seeing the way. This is 
the first fog of any degree of density which we 
have experienced* Ther6 was also, last evening, a 
fkU of dew, the second which we have observed 
since entering this extensive open country. About 
eight o'clock the fog dispersed, and we proceeded 
with the aid of the towline. The country resem- 
Ues that of yesterday, high hills closely bordering 
the river. In the afternoon the river became crook- 
ed, and contained more sawyers or floating timber 
than we have seen in the same m>ace since leaving 
the Platte. Our game consisted of deer, beaver, and 
eft : we also killed a biown hng, which«.allh0ngb. 



1lk>t through the heart) ran at thehr usual pace neas* 
ly a quarter of a mile before he fell." 

On the 30th they reached the mouth of a large 
river on the south, and encamped for the day at the 
tipper pomt of itr junction with the Missouri. 
*' This stream," says the Journal, " which we sup* 
pose to be that called by the MinnetaXees the Mua« 
cleshell Riyer, empties into the Missouri two thou* 
sand two hundred and seventy miles above the 
mouth of the lalter river, and hi latitude 47' 24" 
north. It is one hundred and ten yards wide, and 
contains more water than streams of that size usual* 
ly do in this country." Among the game killed 
this day were two large owls, with long feathers on 
the sides of the head, resembling ears, and which 
they took to be the hooting owls, though they were 
much larger, and their colours brighter than those 
common in the United States. 

" May 31. Hie morning being very fine, we Were 
able to emi^oy the rope» and made twenty miles. 
In its course the Missouri makes a sudden and ex* 
tensive bend towards the south, to receive the wa* 
ters of the Muscleshell. The neck of land thus 
formed, though itself high, is lower than the sur- 
rbunding country ; and makes a waving valley, ex- 
tending for a great distance to the northward, with 
a feitile soil, which, though without wood, produces 
a fine tUrf of low grassy some heH)3i and vast quan- 
tities of prickly peai*; The country on the south is 
high, broken, and croWned with some pine and 
dwarf cedar; the leaf of this piUe is longer than 
that of the common pitch or red pine of Virginia, 
the cone is longer and narrower, the imbrications 
wider and thicker, and the whole frequently covered 
whh rosin." 

• * * " May 32. The river continues about two 
hundred and fifty yards wide, With fewer sand-bars, 
and the current more gentle and regular. Game is 
no longer in such abundance since leaving the Muf« 
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deshell. We have osuigbt very few fish on this 8id« 
of the Mandans, and these were the white catfish otf 
from two to five pounds. We killed a deer and & 
bear: we have not seen in this quarter the black 
bear, common in the United States and on the low- 
er parts of the Missonrii nor have we discerned any 
of their tracks, which ntay easily be distinguished 
by the shortness 6i its claws from the brown, griz- 
zly, or white bear, all of which seem to be of the 
same family, assuming those colours at difierent 
seasons of the year." 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Party continue their Route.— Judith Rirer.— Indian Mod« 
of taking the Buffalo.— Slaughter RiTer.^PhenomeBa of Na- 
ture.— Walls on the Banks of the Mis8ouri.-7-The Party en- 
camp, to ascertain which of the Streams constitute the Mis- 
sourL— Captain Lewis leaves the Party to explore the North- 
ern Fork, and Captain Clarke explores the Southern.— Nar- 
row Escape of one of Captain Lewis^ Party. 

'' May 23. Last night the frost was severe, and 
thi^ morning the ice appeared along the edges of the 
river, and the water froze on our oars. At the dis- 
tance of a mile we passed the entrance of a creek 
on the north, which we named Teapot Creek : it is 
fifteen yards wide, and, although it has running wa- 
ter at a small distance from its mouth, yet it dis- 
charges none into the Missouri, resembling, we be- 
lieve, most of the creeks of this hilly country, the 
waters of which are absorbed by the thirsty soil 
near the river. They indeed afford but little water 
in any part ; and even that is so strongly tainted 
with salts that it is unfit for use, though all the wild 
animals are very fond of it. On ezperiokent it was 
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found to be moderately purgatire." • • • «« The riv- 
er has become more rapid, the countiy the same a* 
yesterday, except that tnere is rather more rocks on 
the face of the hills, and some small si^ruce pine 
appears among the pitch." • • • 

" May 24. The water in the kettles froze one 
eighth of an inch durin^r the night; ice appears 
along the margin of the nver, and the cottonwood- 
trees, which have lost nearly all their leaves by the 
frost, are putting forth other buds." • • * " At twen- 
ty-four and a half miles we reached a point of wood- 
land on the south, where we observed that the trees 
had no leaves^ and encamped for the niffht. The 
high country through which we have passed for some 
days, and where we now are* we suppose to be a 
continuation of what the French traders called the 
C6te Noire, or Black Hills. The country thus de- 
nominated consists of high, broken, irregular hills, 
and short chains of mountains, sometimes one hun- 
dred and twenty miles in width, sometimes narrow- 
er, but always much higher than the country on ei- 
ther side. They commence about the head of the 
Kanzasv where they diverge; thiB first ridge going 
westward, along the northern shore of the Arkan- 
saw ; the second approaching the Rocky Mountains 
obliquely^ in a course a little to the W. of N.W. j 
' and, after passing the Platte above its forks, and in- 
tersecting the Yellowstone near the Big Bend, thev 
eross the Missouri at this place, and probably swell 
the country as far as the Saskashawan, though, as 
' they are represented much smaller here than to the 
south, they may not reach that river." 

The next day they proceeded onward, avuling 
themselves of the towline wherever the banks per- 
mitted its use. They were much incommoded by 
: barriers of stone which had been forced into the 
river by the spring torrents. In the course of the 
- day they saw several herds of the big-homed ani- 
mal, and killed son^e of them. 

Vol. L— S 
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« May «0. We proceeded., on at an early haur by 
means of the towline, using our oars merely in pass* 
iag the river, to take advantage of the best banks. 
There are now scarcely ai^ low grounds oa the 
river, the hills being hi^, and in many {daces press^ 
tng on both sides to the verge of the water.** 

At the distance of thirteen miles from their st^rt* 
hig-plaee in the morning, Captain Lewis ascended 
some hills on the north side of the river^ from the 
aummits of which he had the first view of the Rocky 
Mountains, '^the object/' the journalist remarki^ 
'* of ail our hopeS) and the reward of all our ambi^- 
tion. On both ^des of the river^ and at no grea^ 
distance from it, the mountains followed its courses 
above these, at the distance of fifty miles from us, 
«R irregular range of mountains spread themselves 
from west to northwest from his position. To the 
north of these, a few elevated points, the moat ro» 
markable of which bore north 65^ west, a(^ared 
above the horizon; and, as the sun shone on the 
snows of their summits, he obtained a clear and 
satisfactory view of those mountains where are ths 
sources of the Missouri and the Columbia." • •" • 
** At the distance of five miles, between hig^ bluflfs, 
we passed a very difficult rapid, reaching quite across 
the river, where the water is deep, the channel nar- 
row, and gravel ob8trBctin|[« it on each aide. We had 
great difficulty in ascendmg it^ although we used 
both the rope and the po^ and doubled the crews. 
This is the most considerable rapid on the Missouri, 
and, in fact, the only [dace where there is a sudden 
descent. As we were labouring up it, a female e% 
with its fawn, swam down through the waves, which 
ran very high, and obtained for the place the name 
of the Elk Rapids.'* * • * 

" The country has now become desert and barren: 
the a{^arances of coal, biurned earth, pumice-stone, 
salts, and quartz continue as yesterday ; but there 
is no timber, except the thinly*8cattered pine and 
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i^ruce on the^ summits of the hills or along the 
sides. The only , animals we have observed are the 
elk, the bighorn, and the hare common in this coun- 
try." • • • 

♦* May 27. The wind was so high that we did not 
start tiU ten o^clock, and even then were obliged to 
use the line during the greater part of the day. 'the 
river has become exceedingly r^pid, with a very per- 
ceptible descent. Its general width is about two 
hundred yards : the shoals, too, are more frequent, 
and the rocky points at the mouth of the gmleys 
more troublesome to pass." * • • "The water is 
bordered by high rugged bluffs, composed of irregip- 
lar but horizontal strata of yellow and brown, or 
black clay, brown and yellowish white sand, soft 
yellowish white sandstone, hard dark brown free^ 
stone, and also large, round, kidney-formed, irregular 
separate masses Of a hard black ironstone, imbed* 
d^ in the clay and sand : some coal, or carbonated 
wood, also makes its appearsmce in the cliffs, as da 
also its usual attendants,tthe pumice-stone and burn- 
ed earth." • • * 

" May 28. The weather was dark and cloudy, the 
air smoHy, and there fell a few drops of rain. At 
ten o^clock we had again a light sprinkling of rain, 
attended with distant thunder, which is the first that 
lias occurred since our leaving the Mandans. We 
Employed the line generally, with the addition of the 
pole at the ripples and rocky points, which we find 
more numerous and troublesome than those we 
passed ^resterday. The water is very rapid round 
these points, and we, are sometimes obliged to steer 
the canoes between the points of sharp rocks rising 
a few inches above the surface of the water, and so 
near to each other that, if our rc^es give way, the 
Ibrce of the current drives the' sides of the canoes 

Spainst them, and must inevitably upset th^m, or 
ash them to pieces. These cords are very slender, 
bpini; almost all made of ett-^kin, and much wor^ 
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and rotted by exposure to the weather. SeTenl 
times they have given way, but, fortunately, always 
in places where there was room for the canoe to turn 
without striking the rock ; }ret4 with all our precau- 
tions, it was with infinite risk and labour th^t we 
passed these points. An Indian pole for building 
floated down the river, and was worn at one end as 
if dragged along the ground in travelling: several 
other articles were also brought down by the cur- 
rent, which indicate that the Indians are probably 
at no great distance from us ; and, judging from a 
foot-bdl, which resembles those, used by the Minne-* 
tarees near the Mandans, we coiyecture that thejr 
must be a band of the Minnetarees of Fort de Prai- 
rie. The appearance of the river and surrounding 
country continued as usual, till, towards evening, at 
about fifteen miles, we reached a large creek on the 
north, thirty-five yards wide, discharging some wa- 
ter, and which we named after one of our men, 
Thompson's Creek. Here the country assumed a 
totally different aspect : the hills retired on both 
sides from the river, which spreads to more than 
three times its former size, and is filled with a num- 
ber of smsdl handsome islands covered with cotton- 
wood. The low iprounds on its banks are again 
wide, fertile, and enriched with trees : those on the 
north are particularly wide, the hills being compara- 
tively low, and opening into three large vaUejrs, 
which extend themselves for a considerable distance 
towards the north. These appearances of vegeta- 
tion are deli^tful after the dreary hiUs among which 
we have passed; and we have now to congratulate 
ourselves at having escaped from the last ridges of 
the Black Mountains. On leaving Thompson's 
Creek we passed two small islands, and at twenty- 
three miles' distance encamped among some timber 
on the norlh, opposite to a small creek, which we 
named Bull Creek. The bighorn are in great quan- 
lltieSi and must bring forth their young at a vexy 



knfiy season, as fh^ are now Mf grown. * One of 
Ihe party sair a lai^e bear also ; but, being at a 6m* 
f^nce from the river, and having no timber to coii« 
9eal bim, he would not rentnre to fire. 

** May 29. Last night we were alarmed by a new 
$<^rt of enemy. A buflMo swam over from the op* 
|)0site side, and to the spot where lay one cMT our ea* 
noes, over which he clambered to the shore : then, 
taking fright, he ran flili speed np the bank towards 

?ur fires, and passed withm eighteen inches of tb# 
eads of some of the men before the sentinel oould 
Slake him change his course. Still more alarmedy 
e ran down between four fires, and within a fow 
inches of the heads of a second row of the men, an4 
iHTOuld have broken into onr lod^ if the barldng of 
the dog had not stopped him. He suddenly turned 
to the right, and was out of si^ in a moment, leaT<« 
Ing us all in confusion, every one smxing his rifle 
and inquiring the cause of the alarm. On learning 
ifehat had happened, we had to rejoice at suflering 
no more injury than some damage to the guns thai 
1«rere in the canoe which the buffUo crossed." 

* • • " We passed an island and two sand-bars, 
iaid alt the distance of two find a half miles came to 
|i handsome river, which dischargee itself on the 
$outb, and which we ascended to the distance of a 
tnile and a half : we called it Juditk^s River. It risee 
in the Rocky Mountains, in about the same (dace 
with the Muscleshell, and near the Yellowstone 

giver. Its entrance is one hundred yards wide 
om one bank to the other, the water occupying 
isibont seventy-five yards, and being in greater quan- 
tity than that o( the Muscleshell River." • ♦ • 
•* There were great numbers of the argalea, or \A§* 

fiomed animals, in the hi^ countiy through whicii 
t passes, and of beaver m its Waters. Just above 
}he entrance of it we saw the ashes of the fires of 

Sne hundred and twenty-six lodges, which appeared 
} have been deserted about tw^ve or fifteen daara^ 
^ S d 
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tnd on £he other side of the Missouri a large eth 
campment, appareatly formed by the same natioiu 
On examining some moccasins which we found 
Uiere, our In(Uan woman said that they did not be- 
long to her own nation, the Snake Indians, but she 
thought they indicated a tribe on this side of the 
Rocky Mountains, and to the north of the Missouri: 
indeed, it is probable tliat they were the Minneta- 
rees of Fort de Prairie. At the distance of six and 
a half miles the hills again approach the brink of 
the river, and the stones washed down from them 
form a very bad rapid, with rocks and ripples more 
numerous and difficult than those we passed on th^e 
27th and 28th." * ♦ * " On the north we passed a 
precipice about one hundred and twenty feet high, 
under which lay scattered the remains of at least 
one hundred carcasses of buffalp, although the water, 
which had washed away the lower part of the hill, 
must have carried off many of the dead. 

"These buffalo had been chased down the preci- 
pice in a way very common on the Missouri, and 
by which vast herds are destroyed in a moment* 
The mM>de of hunting is to select one of the most 
active and fleet yoiing ipen, who is disguised bf a 
buffalo skin round his body ; the skin of the head* 
with the ears and horns, being fastened on his own 
in such a way as to deceive the animal Thus 
dressed, he fixes himself at a convenient distance 
between a herd of buffalo and any of the river preci- 
pices, which sometimes extend for miles. His com- 
panions in the mean time get in the rear and on the 
sides of the herd, and at a given signal show them-r 
selves, and advance towards them. The buffalo in- 
stantly take the alarm, and, finding the hunters be- 
side them, th^ run towards the disguised Indian or 
decoy,, who leads them on at, full speed towards the 
river, when, suddenly securing himself in some crev« 
ice of the cliff which he had previously fixed on, the 
herd is left on the brink of the precipice. It is thef 
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inpbssible ftr the fovemost to retreat, or even to 
stop : they are pressed on by the hindmost rank, 
which, seeing no danger but irom the hunters, goad 
on those before them, till the whole are precipitated 
OTer the cliff, and the shore is strewed with their 
dead bodies. Somettmes, in this perilous seduction, 
the Indian himself is either trodden under foot by 
the r^d movements of the buffalo, or, missing his 
footing in the cliff, is urged down the precipice by 
the falling heid. Tiie Indians then select as much 
meat as they wish, and the rest is abandoned to the 
wolves, and creates a most dreadful stench. The 
wolves which had been leasting on these carcasses 
were very fat, and so gentle that one of them was 
idUed with a spontoon." • * • 

*' May 30. The rain, which commenced last even* 
ing, continued with little intermission till eleven 
this mominjg;, when, the high wind which accompa- 
nied it having abated, we set out More rain has 
now fallen than we have had since the 1st of Sep- 
tember last, and many circumstances indicated our 
approach to a climate differing considerably from 
that of the country through which we have been 
passing : the air of the open country is astonishingly 
dry aiKl pure. Observing that the case of our sex- 
tant, though perfectly seasoned, shrank, and the 
joints opened, we tried several e^^periments, by 
which it appeared that a table-spoonful of water, 
exposed in a saucer to the air, would evaporate in 
thirty-six hours, when the mercury did not stand 
Iiif her than the temperate point at the greatest heat 
of the day. The river, notwithstanding the rain, is 
much clearer than it was a few days past ; but we 
advance with great labour and difficulty, the rapid 
current, the ripples, and rocky points rendering the 
navigation more embarrassing^ than even that of yes- 
terday.^' * • • "On ascendmg the hills near the 
river, one of the party found that there was snow 
mixed with the rain ou the heights, a little back of 
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lirhich ^e ootintrf beedmes perfectty krel ob %iA 
sides of the rirer. There is now no timber on tht 
hills, and only a few scattered cottonwood-treet^ 
ash, box-alder, and wmows along the water. In ttis 
course of the day we passed several encampmeBU 
of Indians, the most recent of which seejned to hart 
been evacuated about five weeks «noe; and, from 
the several apparent dates, we supposed that they 
were formed by a band of about one hundred lodges^ 
who were travelling slowly up the river. Althou^ 
no part of the Missouri from the Minnetarees to ^ 
place exhibits signs of permanent settlements, yet 
none seem exempt fW>m the transient visits of hunt- 
ing-parties. We know that the Minnetarees of the 
Missouri extend their excursions on the south side 
of the river as high as the Yellowstone, and the As- 
einiboins visit the northern side, most probably ai 
high as Porcupine Riven All the k)dges betweei 
that place and the Rocky BlomUains we supposed 
to belong to the Minnetarees of Fort de Prairie, who 
live on the south fork of the Baskashawan.'* 

They had to encounter the same obstnictioiiB Mid 
^tiffieufties the following day. *^At nine miles,* 
says the joumsdist, ^ we came to a hish wall of 
black rook, rising from the watt's edge on the 
iBOuth above the cliflb of the river: this continued 
about a quarter of a mile, and was succeeded by ^ 
high open plain, till three miles lundEier a seraM 
wall, two hundred feet high, rose on the same sidet 
Hiree miles farther, a wau of the same kind, about 
two hundred feet high and twelve in thieknesa, ap» 
peared to the north. 

*' These hills and river elillb exhibit a moat eztc» 
ordinary and romantic appearance; They rise m 
most places nearly perpendicular ftom the river, tm 
the height of between two and three hundred feei^ 
and are formed of very white sandstone, so soft as 
to yield readily to the action of water, but in te 
i^per part of whi^ lie iualbedded twa or three tUA 
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horieontal strata of white freestone nnaffeoted by 
the rain ; and on the top is a dark rich loam, which 
forms a gradually ascending plain, from a mile to a 
mile and a half in extent, when the hills again rise 
abruptly to the height of about three hundred feet 
more. In trickling down the chffis the water has 
worn the soft sandstone into a thousand grotesque 
figures, among which, with a little fancy, may be 
discerned ele|fant ranges of freestone buildings, with 
columns vanously sculptured, and supporting Ipnff 
and elegant galleries, while the parapets are adorned 
with statuaiT. On a nearer approach they repre- 
sent every iorm of elegant rums: eolumns, some 
with pedestals and capitals entire, others mutilated 
and prostrate, and some rising pyramidally over 
each other till they terminate m a sharp point. 
These are varied by niches, alcoves, and the cus- 
tomary appearances of desplated magnificence. The 
delusion is increased by the number of martins 
which have built their globular nests in the niched, 
and hover over these cohimns as in our country they 
are accustomed to frequent large stone structures. 

" As we advance there deems no end to the vis- 
ionary enchantment which surrounds us. In the~ 
midst of this fantastic scenery are vast ranges of 
walls, which seem the productions of art, so regular 
is the workmanship. They rise perpendicularly 
from the river, sometimes to the height of one hun- 
dred feet, varying in thickness from one to twelve 
feet, being equally broad at the top as below. The 
stones of which they are formed are black, thick, 
and durable, and composed of a large portion of 
earthy intermixed and cemented with a small quan- 
tity of sand, and a considerable proportion of talc or 
quartz. These stones are almost invariably regular 
parallelopipeds of unequal sizes in the wall, but 
eoually deep, and laid regularly in ranges bver each 
otner like bricks, each breaking and covering the 
Interstice of the two on whiich it rests. But, thougl^ 
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the perpendicular interstice be destroyed, the hori- 
zontal one extends entirely through the whole woric 
The stones, too, are proportioned to the thickness 
of the wall in which they are employed, being lar- 
gest in the thickest walls^ The thinner walls are 
composed of a single depth of the parallelopiped, 
while the thicker ones consist of two or more depths. 
These walls pass the rirer at several places, rising 
from the water's edge much above the sandstone 
bluffs, which they seem to penetrate ; thence they 
cross in a straight hne, on either side of the river» 
the plains, over which they tower to the height of 
from ten to seventy feet, until they lose themselves 
in the second range of hills. Sometimes they nm 
parallel in several ranges near to each other, some- 
times intersect each other at right angles, and have 
the appearance of walls of ancient houses or gar- 
dens." 

* » ♦ « y^Q gaw, but could not procure, a beantifhl 
fox, of a colour valried with orange, yellow, white* 
and black, rather smaller than the common fox of 
this country, and about the same size as the red fox 
of the United States. The river to-day has been 
from about one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
and fifty yards wide, wiUi but little timber.** 

# * # ** June 1. The weather was cloudy, with a 
few drops of rain. As we proceeded by the aid of 
our cord, we found the river chffs and bluffs not so 
high as yesterday, and the country more level. The 
timber, too, is in greater abundance on the banks, 
though there is no wood in the high ground ; coal* 
however, appears in the bluffs. The river is from 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty yards wide, 
the current more gentle, the water becoming stiB 
cdearer, and fewer rocky points and shoals than we 
met yesterday, ^ough those which we did encoun- 
ter were equally difficult to pass. Game is by no 
Boeans in such plenty as below : all that we obtain* 
ed were one bighorn and a mule-deer» thongh we 
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«aw in the {dains a f}naiitity of buffalo.*^ • • • m In 
the plains near the nver are the chokecheny, yel- 
low and red currant-bushes, as well as the wild rose 
and prickly pear, both of which are now in bloom. 
Prom the tops of the river hills, which are lower 
than usual, we enjoyed a delightful view of the rich 
fertile plains on both sides, in many places extend- 
ing from the river cliffs to a great distance back." 
• * • " A mountain, or part of the North Mountain, 
approaches the river within eight or ten miles, bear- 
ing north from our encampment of last evening; 
aiui this morning a range of high mountains, bear- 
ing southwest from us, and apparently running to 
tiie westward, are seen at a great distance, covered 
with snow. In the evening we had a little more 
rain. 

** June 2. The wind blew violently last night, and 
a slight shower of rain fell, but this morning was 
fair. The current of the river is strong but regular, 
the timber increases in quantity, the low grounds 
become more level and extensive, and the bluffs are 
lower than before. As the game is very abundant, 
we think it necessary to begin a collection of hides 
for the purpose of making a leathern boat, which we 
intend constructing shortly. The hunters, who were 
oat the greater part of the day, brought in six elk, 
two buffalo, two mule-deer, and a bear. This last 
animal had nearly cost us the lives of two of our 
hunters, who were together when he attacked them. 
One of them narrowly escaped being caught, and 
the other, after running a considerable distance, con- 
cealed himself in some thick bushes, and, while the 
bear wa^ in quick pursuit of his hiding-place, his 
companion came up, and fortunately shot the animal 
through the head." 

• ♦ * ** At the distance of eighteen miles from our 
encampment, we came to for the night in a hand- 
some low Cottonwood plain on the south, where we 
remained for the purpose of taking some celestial 
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observations during the night, and of examining is 
the morning a large river which comes in opposite 
to us. Accordingly, at an early hour, 

" June 3, we crossed and fixed our camp at the 
point formed by the junction of this river with the 
Missouri. It now became an interesting question, 
which of these two streams is what the Minnetarees 
call Ahmateahza, or the Missouri, which they de- 
scribe as approaching very near to the Columbia. 
On our right decision much of the fate of the expe- 
dition depends; since if, af\er ascending to the 
Rocky Mountains ox beyond th^m, we should find 
that the river we were following did not come near 
the Columbia, and be obliged to return, we should 
not only lose the travelling season, two months of 
which had already elapsed, but probably dishearten 
the men so much as to induce them either to aban- 
don the enterprise, or yield us a cold obedience in- 
stead of the warm and zealous supp»prt which they 
had hitherto afforded us. We determined, therefore, 
to examine well before we decided on our future 
course ; and for this purpose despatched two canoes 
with Uiree men Up each of the streams, with orders 
to ascertain the width, depth, and rapidity of the 
. current, so as to judge of their comparative bodies 
of water. 'At the same time parties were sent out 
by lapd to penetrate the country, and discover from 
the rising grounds, if possible, the distant bearings 
of the two rivers ; and all were directed to return 
towards evening. 

" When they were gone we ascended together the 
high grounds in the fork of these two rivers, whence 
we had a very extensive prospect of the surround- 
ing country. Oa every side it was spread into one 
vast plain, covered with verdure, in which innumer- 
able herds of buffalo were roaming, attended by 
their enemies the wolves : some flocks of elk were 
also seen, and the solitary antelope were scatter^! 
.with their young, over the face of the plain. Td 
the south was a range of loAy mountains, which we 
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^Opposed to be a contfnaation of the South Moinit- 
ain, stretching themselves from southwest to north- 
west, and terminating abruptly about southwest from 
us. These were partially covered with snow ; b«t 
at a great distance behind them was a more lofty 
ridge, completely covered with snow, which seem^ 
to follow the same direction as the first, reaching 
from west to the north of northwest, where their 
snowy tops were blended with the horizon." 

The parties which had been sent out to ascertain 
the character of the two rivers farther on, in order 
to determine which was the true Missouri, returned 
in the evening, but without any information that 
seemed to settle the point. 

Under these circumstances, it became necessary 
that there should be a more thorough exploration, 
and the next morning Captains Lewis and Clarke 
set out at the head of two separate parties, the for- 
mer to examine the north, and the latter the south 
fork. In his progress Captain Lewis and his party 
were frequently obliged to quit the course of the riv- 
er and cross the plains and hills, but he did not lose 
sight of its general direction, and carefully took the 
bearings of the distant mountains. On the morning • 
of the third day he became convinced that this river 
pursued a course too far north for Ms contemplated 
route to the Pacific, and he accordingly determined 
to return, but judged it advisable to wait till noon, 
that' he might obtain a meridian altitude. In this, 
however, he was disappointed, o^ing id the state of 
the weather. Much rain had fallen, and their return 
was somewhat difficult, and not unattended with 
danger, as the following incident, which occurred 
on the 7th, will show : 

*' In passing along the side of a bluff at a narrow 
pass, thirty yards in length, Captain Lewis slipped, 
und, but for a fortunate recovery by means of his 
spontoon, would have been precipitated into the riv- 
er over a precipice of about ninety feet. He hod 
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just teadMd a «pot wbere, by the as^istatice of llto 
spoiitoon,he couU stand with tolerable safety, when 
he heard a voice behind him cry out, ' Good Godf 
captain, what sliall I do !" He turned instantlyi 
and found it was Windsor, who had lost his foot' 
hold about the middle of the narrow i>a8s, and had 
lapped down to the very verge of the precipiee, 
where he lay on his belly, wiUi his ri^t arm and 
leg over it, while with the other leg and arm he was 
with difficulty holding on, to keep himself from being 
dashed to pieces below. His dreadful situation was 
instantly perceived by Captain Lewis, who, stifling 
his alarm, calmly told him that he was in no dan- 
ger ; that he should take his knife out of hm Mi 
with the right hand, and dig a hole in the side of the 
bluff to receive his right foot. WiUi great presence 
of mind he did this, and then raised himself on his 
knees. Oaptain Lewis then toM him to take off his 
niQfwasiiis, and come forward on his hands and 
knees, holding the knife in one hand and his rifle in 
tite other. He immediately crawled in this way till 
he came to a secure spot. The men whOv had iMt 
attempted this passage were ordered to Felom, aad 
wade the river at tio^ foot of the bhiff, where they 
found the water breast high. TIhb adventure tatrght 
them the danger of crossing the slippery heights of 
the river; but, as the i^ains were intersected by deep 
ravines almost as difficult to pass, they continuea 
down the stream, sometimee in the mud of the low 
grounds, sometimes up to their arms in the water, 
and, when it became too deep to wade, they cut foot- 
holds with their knives in the sides of tiie banks. 
In this way they travelled through the rain, mud, 
and water ; and, having made only eighteen miles 
during the whole day, encamped in on old bidian 
lodge of sticks, which afforded them a dry sheUer. 
Here they oooked part of mx deer they had killed in 
the course of their route, and, having eaten the only 
morsel they had tasted during the whcde day, alnl 
co:'-^;iitably on some willow boughs.*^. . 
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CHAPTER X. 

Betam of C^i^$m Lcmii.-*. Captain ClaikeV ReMwolMa.— 
Taasf River.— The Partj believiag the SottliMm Foik to bai 
the Missouri, Captain Lewis resolve* to ascend it.—Mode oC 
making a Place to deposite Provisions, called by the Frenclu 
CcM^e.— Capti^ LewM explores the Soatfaem Fork.— Falls 
oi th# Missouri disoofJBied, whieh decides the Question.— 
iUnnantie Scenery of the mnreundinc CoqntrY.-^-Nanov Bs». 
cape of Captain Lewis.^The main Body of the Patty, under 
Captain Clarke, approach within five mUes of the Falls, wt ' 
prepare for raakmg a Portage over, the Rapids. 

Captaik Lewis and his party proceeded oa thew 
letum, amid the difficulties of a rugged and brokea 
country. The only trees they saw were in the low 
grounds here and there skirting the river, and thesa 
were the haunts of innumerable birds^ which delight* 
cd them with their song. Among them they distin- 
guished the brown thrush, robin, turtle-dove, linnet, 
goldfinch, the large and smaH blackbird,, the wr^ 
and some others. " The whole of the party were 
of opinion that this river w^s the true Missouri ; bul 
Captain Lewis, being fully persuaded that it wa« 
neither the main §tream, nor that which it would ba 
advisable to ascend, gave it the name of Maria's 
River. After travelling all day, they reached the 
camp at five o'clock in the afternoon." 

Captain Clarke had previously mturned from his 
expedition up the south, branch, but with no greater 
success in positively deternwning the point of aa 
much importaiice to them. On their way back they 
followed the course of a small stream, to whioht 
flrom the abundance of that plant growing on its 
banks, they gave the name of Tansy River. They 
^w compared their observations, an4 consulted t%t 
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gether as to which of the routes they should adopt ; 
and,' after carefully considering all the facts, and 
such information as they had previpusly been ena- 
bled to obtam from the Indians, the leaders conclu- 
ded that the south fork must be the true Missouri. 
Still many of the party were of a different opinion, 
•which they were led to adopt principally from the^. 
7e{»resentations of Crusatte, who had long been a 
waterman on the Missouri. It was determined, 
tjierefore, in order that nothing might be omitted 
which could prevent their falling into an error, that 
a party should ascend the southerti branch by laad 
until tney reached either the falli^ or the mountains. 
•* In the mean time," proceeds the narrative, " in or- 
der to lighten our burdens as much as possible, we 
determined to deposite here one of the ^rogues, apd 
all the heavy baggage which we could possibly 
spare, as well as some provisions, salt, powder, and 
tools: this would at once lighten the other boats, 
and give them the crew which had been employed 
on board the pirogue. 

"June 10. The weather l^eing fair and pleasant^ 
we dried all our baggage and merchandise, and made 
our deposite. 

" These deposites — or caches, as they are called by 
the Missouri traders — are very common, particularly 
among those who deal with the Sioux, as the skins 
and merchandise will keep perfectly sound for years, 
and are protected from robbery. Our cache was 
built in the usual manner. In the high plain on the 
north side of the Missouri, and forty yards from a 
steep bluff, we chose a dry situation, and then, de- 
scribing a smatt circle of about twenty inches diam- 
eter, removed the sod as gently and carefully as 
possible : the hole was then sunk perpendicularly 
for a foot deep. It was now worked gradually 
wider as it descended, till at length it became six oi 
seven feet deep, shaped nearly like a kettle, or the 
lower part of a large still with the bottom somewhat 
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tit %h& centre. As the earth was dug it waa 
hgnded up in a vess^ and carefully laid on a akin, 
or Qtoth, ia which it waa carried away and thrown, 
Wii/9^ the ctFer, ao as ta loaye no trace of it A, floor 
c( three <Nr fouf iaches in thickness was then jnad^i 
<tf dry sticks, on which was placed a hide perfectly 
diy. The go^ds, heing well aired and dned, wer^ 
laid on this toor, and prevented, ivom touching the. 
wall by other dried sticks, as the merchandise was 
«to«red away. Whoa (he hole waa nearly full, St 
skui waa laid over the goodS) and on thia earth was 
thnnrn and besAen down, until, with the addition of 
the sod first retMOved* the whole was on a level wit]^ 
the ^^ronndi a«d thero i^OMined not the slightest a]^ 
pearaaee oi an eixcsyation. Ia addition to this, wo 
made another o( smaller dimensions, in which wo 
pla^d all the bafigage, some nowdec, and our black* 
a«iith*s tools, having pfeviouslv repaired auch of the 
tools 9B we carry with us that requioe mending. 
To guard against aociddnt, we hact two parcels of 
lead and po wde? in the two places. The red pirogue 
waA drawn up on the middle of a small islano* at tho^ 
entrance of Maria's River, and aecuied, by heing 
fostened to the txees, from the effects of any floods. 
We new took anothsr obs^vation of the meridian 
idtitude of the smi, and Ifund that the mean latitude 
of Maaa's Riv«r» as deduoed from t)tree observa*. 
aoM, is 4Q<' 9V n.^' N. We saw « small hirc^ 
like ^ U»e thrush or oatbifd, which we bad not be^ 
fore met; and ateo observed that the hee•^martin, or 
kiQghird, is eonunon to this eountry, although there 
am no bees here ; and* in fact, wo have not met with 
Ijhe bmieyvbee since leaving Osage River,"^* 

On then»»ningof the llth» Captaia Lewis started, 
with four men kit a' moee (horongh e^loration of. 

' t It If itatadL without cootradkMon, bf leveral traTetfen, 
l^i lk$ honev-bee i$ fmind beyond tke Mi^^itnppi but liuk m cA* 
wmceiftluMtewum. Hooey-beMWave fiiwtMaiiJtSt. Loaiiv 

jMi^Mker, ia Utt. ,.,... ^ 

T2 * * 
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the southern branch. Bein^ attacked with dysev* 
tery shortly after learing so violently that he eotUd 
not proceed, and having no medicme, he made a 
strong decoction of the twigs of the chokeefaenry, 
iVom which he obtained speedy relief. On the seo-^ 
end day, in crossing a ridge that was elevated ajbove 
the surrouhding country, they had a magnificent 
view of the Ro,cky Mountains, their summits cover- 
ed with snow. They advanced this day twenty- 
seven miles, saw great quantities of game, and killed 
two brown bears. On the 13th they eame to a bcaiK 
tifhl plain, where the bufiklo were in greater aum- 
bers than they had ever before seen. ^To the 
southwest," says thie loumalist, ^ there arose iiom 
this plain two mountains of a singular appeaninee^ 
and more like ramparts of high fortificattons than 
works of nature. They are square figures, with 
sides rising perpendicularly to the height of twi>- 
hundred and fifty feet, formed of yellow cky, and 
the tops seemed to be level plains. Finding that tba 
liver here bore consifieTably to the sooth, and fear- 
ful of passing the falls before reaching the Rocky 
Mountains, they now changed their course to the^ 
south, and, leaving those insulated hills to the rights 
proceeded across the plain. In this direction Cap-^ 
tain Lewis had gone about twa miles, when his eara 
were saluted with the agreeable sound of a fall of 
water ; and, as he advanced, a spray, which seeBMd 
driven by the high southwest wind, arose above tha 
plain hke a column of smoke, and vanished in an in* 
stant. Towards this point he directed his stepSf* 
and the ndse, increasing as he approached, sosa 
became too tremendous to be mi8t;|ken for anydunf 
but the Great Falls of the Misspun. Having trsv- 
elled seven miles after first hearmg the soimd, ha 
reached the falls about twelve o'clock. The lulls, 
as he approached, were difficult of access, and two 
hundred feet high : down these he hurried with im- 
l>atiencei and, seating himself on some xocka undOL 
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t centre of the falls, enjoyed the sublime specta- 
i of this stupendous object, which since the crea- 
liad been lavishing its magnificence upon the 
''^^mprt, unknown to civilization. 
; ^jf* The river,, immediately at its cascade, is three 
iK^red yards wide, and is pressed in by a perpen- 
4icular cliff on the left^ which rises to about one 
f iHUndred feet, and extends up the stream for a mile ; 
•'«^ the) right the bluff is also perpendicular for three 
"l^dred yards above the falls. For ninety or a 
fcundredv feet from the left cliff, the water falls in ' 
smooth^ even sheet oyer a precipice of at least' 
ty, feet. The remaining part of the river pre-. 
^^^ ij^tes itself with a more rapid current, and, being 
rlpi^ved as it falls by the irregular and somewhat. 
J'-jpQI^c^ing rocks below, forms a splendid spectacle 
I^V*" €^. perfectly white foam, two hundred yards in length' 
v^'V mg .eighty in perpendicular elevation. This spray 
* M4,di»sipated into a thousand shapes, sometimes fly- 
' ^^ fUip. in columns of fifteen or twenty feet, which 
LT. , »^. then oppressed by larger masses of the white 
i ;' ;j^m^ on all which the sun impresses the brightest 
IS - ■• tejours of the rainbow^ Below the fall the water 
* ^ i|5ats with fury against a ledge of rocks, which ex- 
f-;^ ■ tepds across the river atone hundred and fifty yards 
Ifom the precipice. From the perpendicular cliff on 
'^^^ north, to the distance of one hundred and twenty 
ya|ds, the rocks are only a few feet above the wa- 
U^l and, when the river is high, the stream finds a 
^annel across them forty yards wide, and near the 
mgher parts of the ledge, whicl^ rise about twenty 
^et» and terminate abruptly within eighty or ninety 
jards of tlie southern side. Between them and the 
perpendicular cliff on the south, the whole body of 
^ water runs with if eat swiftness. A few small ce- 
'. ^^ grow near this ridge of rocks, which serves as 
.H barrier to defend a small plain of about three 
^^res, shaded with cottonwood; at the lower ex- 
tjf^mity of which is a grove of the same trees j where 
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are seyeral Indian cabins of sticks: below whieV 
the river is divided by a large rock, several feel 
above the surface of the water, and extending down 
the stream for twenty yards. At the distance of 
three hundred yards Ixoni the same ridge is a sec- 
ond abutment of solid perpendicular rock» about 
sixty feet high> projecting at right angles from the 
small plain on the north for one hundred and thirty- 
four yards into the river. After leaving this, the 
Missouri again screadl^ itself to its previous breadth 
of three hundred yardb, though with more than its 
ordinary rapidity. 

"The hunters who had been sent out now re- 
turned loaded with buffalo meat, and Captain Lewis 
encamped ibr the night under a tree near the faB». 
The men were again despatched to hunt fbr food 
against the arrival of the Pariy, and Captain Lewia 
walked down the river, to cuscover, if posmble, some 
place where the canoes might be smely drawn on 
shore, in order to be transported beyond the fells. 
Be returned, however, without discovering any such 
spot; the river for three miles below being one con- 
tinued succession of rafuds and cascades, overfaunr 
with perpendicular h\vm from one hundred aw 
fifty to two hundred feet high : in short, it seems to 
have worn itself a channel through the solid rock« 
la the afternoon they caught in the Mis some of 
both kinds of whiteftsh^ and half a dozen trout, from 
sixteen to twenty-three inches long, precisely re* 
sembling in form, and in the position of their fiosi 
the mountain or speckled trout of the United States,^ 
except that the specks of the former are of a dee» 
black» while those of the latter are of a red or mm 
colour: they have lQ0g,8hajcp teeth on the palate 
and tongue, and generafiy a small speck of red on 
each side behind the front ventral fHa^ thetesh in 
of a pale yellowish red» or, when in good order, of m 
fose^coloured red. 

''June 14. This monung one of the men waesent 
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to Captain Clarke with aa account of the discovery 
of the falls ; and, after employing the rest in pre^ 
serving the meat which had been killed yesterday^ 
Captain Lewis proceeded to examine the rapids 
above. From the falls he directed his course south- 
west up the river. After passing one continued 
rapid and three cascades, each three or four feet 
high, he reached, at the distance of ^ve miles, a seo« 
ood falL The liver is here about four hundred yar^ 
wide, and for the distance of three hundred rushes, 
down to the depth of nineteen feet, and so irregular- ' 
ly that he gave it the nattie of the Crooked Falls. 
From the southern shore it extends obliquely upwajd 
about one hundred and. fifty yaids, and then forms 
an acute angle downward nearly to the commence* . 
ment of four small islands close to the northern side. 
From the perpendicular pitch to these islands, a dis«. 
tance of more than one hundred yaids, the water 
g^des down a sloping rock with a velocity almost 
equal to that of its fall : above this fall the river 
bends suddenly to the northward. While viewing 
this place, Csq>tain Lewia heard a loud roar above 
lum, and, crossing the point of a hill a few hundred 
yards, he saw one of the most beautiful objects in 
m^ure : the whole Missouri is suddenly stopped by 
One shelving rock, which, without a single niche, 
and with an edge as straight and regular as if formed 
by art, stretches itself from one side of the river to 
the other for at least a quarter of a mile. Over this 
it precipitates itself in an even, uninterrupted sheet, 
to the perpendicular depth of fifty feet, whence, 
dashing against the rocky bottom, it rushes rapidly 
down, leaving behind it a sheet of the purest foam, 
across the hver. The scene which it presented- 
was indeed singularly beautitul ; since, without any 
of the wild, irregular sublimity of the lower falls, it 
combined all the regular elegances which the fancy 
of a painter would select to form a beautiful water- 
DblU.^ The eye had scarcely been regaled with thii^ 
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cbsYming prospect, when, at tiie distance of half a 
mile. Captain Lewis obsc^rved another of a simiiar 
kind. To this he immediately hastened, and foimd 
» cascade stretehinf across the whcHe riTer for a 
quarter of a mile, with a descent of fiourteen feet, 
though the perpendicular pitch was oiriy six feet. 
This, too, in any other neighbourhood, would have 
been an object of great roagniflcenoe; but, after 
what he had juet seen, it became of secondary inter* 
est : his curiosity being, however^ awakeiled, he de« 
termined to go dn, even shoidd night overtake hi«» 
to the head of the falls. He ^Mrelbre pursued the 
southwest coarse ef the river, which was one cod* 
stant succession of rapids and small cascades, at ev« 
ery one of wluch the bhdfs grew lower, or the bed 
of the river became more on a lef«l with the phniisi 
At the distance of two and a half mites he arrived 
at another cataract of twenty-six feet. The river is 
here six handred 3rard» wide, but the descent is not 
immediately perpendici;tor, though the rWey falls 
generaMy in a regular and smooth' sheet ; for sboiA 
one third of the descent a roek protrudes to a smai 
distance, receives the water in its passage^ and gives 
it a curve. 

*< On the south si^e is a beautiful plahi, a few feet 
above the level of the falls ; on the north the coun^ 
try is more broken, and there is a hill not fhr from 
the river. Just below the Iklls is a little island m 
the middle of the river, w^ eovered wi& timbec 
Here, on a cottonwood-tree, an eagte had fixed her 
nest, and seemed the undispoted mistress of a spot, 
to contest whose dominion neither man nor beast 
vrould venture across the gulfs that surround it, and 
wbidi is farther secured by the mist rising ftron tiw 
falls. This solitary bird could not escape the ob» 
servation of the Indians, who made the eagle's nest 
a part of their descripUon of the folk, and wMck 
now proves to be correct in almost every particulai^ 
eoioept that they dkl not. do Justice to their height. 



iil0t abate this it a cascade of alnnit fifis f^ bi« 
yond which, as far as could be discerned^ the Telo- 
city of the water seemed to abate^ Captain Lewis 
now ascended the hill which was behind him, and 
saw from its top a delightful plain^ extending from 
the river to the base of the Snowy Mountains to the 
south and southwest* Along this wide, level coun«» 
try the Missouri pursued its winding course, filled 
with water to its smooth, grassy bankSf while abou) 
four miles above^ it was joined by a large river 
flowing from the northwest^ through a valley three 
miles in width, and distinguished by the timbei* 
which adorned its shores. The Missouri itself 
stretches to the south, in one unruffled stream of 
water, as if unconscious of the roughness it must 
soon encounter, and bearing on its bosom vast flocks 
of geese, while numerous herds of buffalo are ieed« 
ing on the plains which surround it. 

*' Captain Lewis then descended the hill, and dl^ 
tected his course towards the river faUing in frooi 
the west. He soon met a herd of at least a thou-» 
sand bufialo, and» being desirous of providing for 
supper, shot one of them. The animal immediately 
began to bleed^ and Captain Lewis, who had forgot^ 
ten to reload his rifle, was intently watching to ae& 
him fall, when he beheld a large brown bear which 
was steaUng on him unperoeived, and was already 
within twenty steps. In the first moment of 8ur« 
prise he lifted his hfle *, but, remembering instantly 
that it was not charged, and that he had no time to 
reload, he felt that there was no safety but in flight. 
It was in the open, level plain ; not a bush nor a tree 
within three hundred yard6 ; the bank of the river 
looping, and not more than three feet high, so that 
there was no possible mode of concealments Cfip" 
tain Lewis, therefore, thought of retreating with a 
quick walk, as fast as the bear advanced, towards 
the nearest tree ; but, as soon as he turned, the bear 
rushed open-mouthed, and at full speedt upon him* 
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Ckptain Lewis ran about eighty yafdi ; but, finffiilg 
that the animal gained on him fast, it flashed on his 
mind that, by getting into the water to such a depth 
that the bear would be obliged to attack him swim- 
laing, there was still some chance for his life : he 
therefore turned short, plunged into the river about 
waist deep, and, facing about, presented the point of 
his spontoon. The bear arrived at the water's edge 
within twenty feet of him ; but, as soon as he pot 
himself in this posture of defence, he seemed fright- 
ened, and, wheeling about, retreated with as much 
Srecipitation as he had advanced. Very glad to be 
^leased from this danger, Captain Lewis returned 
to the shore, and observed him run with great speed, 
sometimes looking back, as if he expected to bfe pur- 
sued, till he reached the woods. He could not con- 
ceive the cause of the sudden alarm of the bear, but 
congratulated himself on his escape, when he saw 
his own track torn to pieces by the furious animal ; 
-and he learned from the whole adventure never to 
suffer his rifle to be for a moment unloaded. 

" He now resumed his route in the direction which 
the bear had taken towards the western river, and 
, found it a beautiful stream, about two hundred yards 
wide, apparently deep, with a gentle current ; its wa- 
ters clear, and its banks, which were formed princi- 
pally of dark brown and bltie clay, about the same 
height as those of the Missouri, that is, from three 
to five feet. What is singular is, that the river 
does not seem to overflow its banks at any season; 
while it might be presumed, from its vicinity to the 
mountains, that the torrents arising from the melting 
of the snows would sometimes, at least, cause it to 
swell beyond its limits. The contrary fact wpuM 
induce the belief that the Rocky Mountains 3rield 
their snows very reluctantly and equably to the 
sun, and are not often drenched by very heavy rains. 
This river is no doubt that which the Indians caH 
Medicine River, which they mentioned as emp^ring 
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Into the Missburi jost abore the falls. After exam- 
ining Medicine River, Captain Lewis set out, at half 
paet six o'clock in the evening, on his return to- 
wards the camp, which he estimated at the distance 
of twelve miles. 

'* In going through the low grpunds on Medicine 
River, he met an animal which at a distance he 
thought was a wolf; but, on coming within sixty 
paces, it proved to be some brownish yellow ani- 
mal, standing near its burrow, which, when he came 
nigh, crouched, and seemed as if about to spring on 
him. Captain Lewis fired, and the beast disappear- 
ed in its burrow. From the track, and the general 
appearance of the animal, he supposed it to be of 
the tiger kind. He then went on ; but, as if the 
beasts of the forest had conspired against him, three 
buflalo bulls, which were feeding with a large herd 
at the distance of half a mile, left their companions, 
and ran at full speed towards him. He turned round, 
and, unwilling to ^ve up the field, advanced to meet 
them : when they were within a hundred yards they 
stopped, looked at him for some thne, and then re- 
treated as they came. He now pursued his route 
in the dark, reflecting on the strange adventures and 
sights of the day, which crowded on his mind so 
rapidly, that he should have been inclined to believe 
it all enchantment if the thorns of the prickly pear, 
piercing his feet, had not dispelled at every moment 
the illusion. He at last reached the party, who had 
been very anxious for his safety, and who had al- 
ready decided on the route which each should take 
in the morning to look for him. Being much fa- 
tigued, he supped, and slept well during the night.'' 

On awaking the next morning. Captain Lewis 
found a large rattlesnake coiled on the trunk of a ' 
tree under which he had been sleeping. He killed 
it, and found it like those he had seen befbre, differ- 
ing from those of the Atlantic states, not in its col- 
ours, but in the form and arrangement of them. In- 
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formation was r^eh^d HnA OapHfin Clatke had Hf* 
lived A^e milcfs below, at a rapid which he did not 
think it prudent to aaeendt and that he was waiting 
there for the party above to rejoin him^ 

After the departure of Captain LewiS) Ct^taki 
Clarke remained, a day at Maria's Riirer^ to com^ 
plete the deposite* of such articles aS- they could dis« 
pense with, and started on the Idth. As they as^ 
eended the riVer they met with numerous islands^ 
and found the naVigatkm slo^ and difficulty from the 
rapidity of its (Current) and the roeks that encumber^ 
ed its bedt On the 18th Uiey passed a small rapid 
stream, which they called Snow Riter^ from its he* 
ing fed chiefly by the melting of the snows on the 
mountains, and tbe next day they reached the spot 
Inhere Captain Clarke had encamped on the 4th. 
tiere they were met by a messenger from Captsin 
LewiS) with the welcome intelligence that he had 
discovered the falls. 

** June 15. The morning being Warm and fkir/ 
continues the narratiTC, " we set out at the usual 
hour, but proceeded with great difficulty, in' coi»e^ 
quence of the increased rapidity of the current* 
The channel was constantly distructed by rodcs 
Imd dangerous rapidSi buring the whble progress 
the men Were in the water, hauling the canoes, and 
walking On sharp rocks and round stones, which cut 
thtiir feet or caused them to faU. The rattlesnakes, 
too, wfere so numerous^ that the men were con* 
Btantly on their guard against being bitten hjr them ; 
yet they bore their fatigues with Undiminished 
jBheerfulness. We heard the roar of the falls very 
distinctly this morning. At three and three quarter 
miles we came to a rwk, in a bend to the south, re' 
semblinr a tower. At six and three quarter miles 
we reached a large creek on the south, which, after 
one of our men, we called Shields's Creek." • • • 
"After passing some red bluflfe, we came to on tbe 
. north side, having made twelve vaken. Here we 
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fooQid a raind so.diffieult that w« did not think prop- 
er to atten^pt the passage this evening, and therefore 
sent to Captain Lewis to apprize him of our arrival." 

* * * "June 16. Some rain fell last night, and this 
morning the weather was cloudy, and the wind high 
from the southwest. We passyed the rapid hy doubly 
manning the pirogue and canoes, and nalted at the 
distance of a mile and a quarter to examine the rap- 
ids above, which we found to be a continued suc- 
cession of cascades as far as the view extended, 
which was about two miles. About a mile above 
where we halted was a large creek falling in on the 
soutl^ opposite to which was a large sulphur spring 
falling^ over the Tocks on the north. Captain Lewis 
arriv^ at two from the falls, about five miles above 
11$ ; and, after consulting upon the subiect of the 
portage, we crossed the river and formed a camp on 
the north side, having coime three quarters of a mile 
to-day. From our own observation, we had deemed 
the south side to be the most favourable for a port* 
age ; but two men, sent out for the purpose of ex- 
amining it, reported that the creek and the ravines 
intersected the plain so deeply, that it was impossi- 
ble to cross it. Captain Clarke therefore resolved 
to examine more minutely what was the best rpute. 
The four canoes were unloaded at the camp, and 
then aent across the river, where, by means of 
strong cords, they were hauled over the first rapid, 
whence they could easily be drawn into the creek. 
Finding, too, that the portage would, at all events, 
be too long to enable us to carry the boats on our 
shoulders, six men were set to woipk to make wheels 
for carriages to transport them." 

• * • ** June n. Captain Clarke set out with five 
men to explore the country ; the rest were employ- 
ed in hunting, making wheels, and in drawing the 
five canoes, with all the baggage, up .the creek, 
which we now called Portage Creek. From this 
strean) there is a gr<^\ial ascent to the top of the 
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high plain, while Ihe blnffs 6( the creek lower down/ 
and of the Missonri both above and below its en- 
trance, were so steep as to render it almost imprac- 
ticable to have dragged them up from that river. 
We found great difficulty, and some danger, in even 
ascending the creek thus far, in consequence of the 
rapids and the rocks in the channel, which, just 
above where we brought the canoes, has a fall of 
five feet, with high and steep bluffs beyond it. We 
were very fortunate in findmg, just below Portage 
Oreek, a cottonwood-tree about twenty-two inches 
in diameter, and large enough to make the carriage- 
wheels : it was, peniaps, the only one of the same 
size within twenty miles ; and the cotton wood, which 
we are obliged to employ in the other parts of the 
work, is extremely soft and brittle. The mast of 
the white pirogue, which we mean to leave behind, 
supplied us with two axletrees. There are vast 
numbers of buffalo feeding in the plains or watering 
in the river, which is also strewed with the floating 
carcasses and limbs of these animals. They go in 
large herds to drink about the falls, and, as all the 
passages to the river near that place are narrow and 
stee^, the foreni^ost are pressed into the stream by 
the impatience of those behiiid. In Ibis way we 
have seen ten or a dozen disappear oyer the fuls in 
a few minutes. They afford excellent food for the 
wolves, bears, and birds of prey ; and this cireuoi- 
stance may account for the reluctance of the bears 
to yield their dominion over the neighbourhood. 

" June 18. The pirogue was drawn up a little be- 
low our camp, and secured in a thick copse of wil* 
low bushes. We now began to form a caches or 
place of deposite, and to dry our goods and other 
articles which required inspection. The^ wagons, 
too, are completed. Our hunters brought ns ten 
deer, and we shot two buffalo out of a held that 
came to drink at the sulphur spriftg." 

The latitude of their encampment they asoertamed 
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to be 4T* 8r 60". They observed here it vpedeSB of 
gooseberry without thorns, the fruit, which was ripet 
being sweet, and covered with a glatinons, adhesive 
substance. Grasshoppers w^re in such multitudea 
that the herbage on tne plains was in part destroyed 
by them. The men at the camp were emf^yed in 
packing the baggage and mending their moccasins 
for the portage, and the hunters were oat proenrin^ 
game. 



CHAPTER XL 

Description and lomantic Appearaqce of the MIsMori at the 
Junction of the Medicine River,>*-Difficaltj of Iranaportioff 
the Baggage round the F«Us.-^TiM Part^ eauAofd m the 
Conetractton of a Bpat of SJuna.— Duru^ the Work, the 
Party much troubled by white Beera.— Violent Hailstorm, 
and providential £acape of Captain Clarke and his Party .~» ^ 
Pe8<niption of a remaricable Fountain.^Singular Ezploaton ' 
heard from the Black Mountainai-^The Boat foimd to be in* 
Aiffident, to the aeiiooe Oiaappointmeiit of the Party.— Cap* 
tain Clarke undertake* to remedy the Difficulty by building 
Canoes, and succeeds. 

. Captaiic CLARKt had completed his examinatioii 
of a route for the ports^e, and returned to the en*- 
Campment on the evening of the 20th. From hi« 
survey and the draught he had made, "we had now,'* 
continues the lonmaj, ^ a clear and connected view 
of the falls, cascades, and rapids of the Missouri, 
tills river is three hundred yards wide at the point 
where it receiveff the waters of Medicine River^ 
which Is one hundred and tinrty-seven yards in 
widthu The united current continues three luin^ 
dred and twenty-eiffht poles to a small rapid o&tfaa 
north side, from whieh it gradually widens to oim( 
thousand four hundred yards, and at the distance 
of Hve hundred and forty-eight poles reaekes the 
U8 
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Bead of tbe rapids, harrowing as it approaches them.' 
Here the hills on the north, which had withdrawn 
from the bank,, closely border the river, which for 
the space of three hundred and twenty poles makes 
its way oirer the rocks with a descent of thirty feet 
In this course the onrrent is contracted to &\e hon-^ 
dred and eighty yards ; and, after throwing Itself 
over a small pit(^ x>£ five feet, it forms a beautiful 
cascade of twenty-six feet five inches : it does not, 
however, fall entirely perpendicular, being stopped 
by a part of the rock, which projects at about one 
ti^ird of the distance. After descending this fall 
and passing the cottonwood island, on which the 
eagle has fixed its nest, tbe hyer goes on for five 
hundred and thirty-two poles over rapids and little 
falls, the estimated descent of which is thirteen feet 
six inches, till it is joined by a large fountain boil- 
ing up nndemeath the- rocks near the edge of tbe 
river, into which it falls with a cascade of eight 
feet. The water of this fountain is of the most 
perfect clearness, and of rather a bluish cast ; and, 
even after falling into the Missouri, it preserves its 
colour for half a mile. From the fountain the riv- 
er descends with increased rapidity for the distance 
of two hundred and fourteen poles, duritig which the 
estimated descent is five feet ; and from this, for a 
distance of one hundred and thirty-five poles» it de- 
aeends fourteen feet seven inches, including a per- 
pendicular fall of six feet seven inches. The Mis- 
settri has now become pressed into a space of four 
hmndred and seventy-three yards, and here forms a 
grand cataract, by falling over a plain rock tbe 
whole distance across the river, to the depth of for- 
ty-seven feet eight ioches. After recovering itself 
it then proceeds with aa estimated descent of three 
feet, till, at the distance of one hundred and two 
poles, it is precipitated do^n the ^Crooked Falls 
nineteen feet perpendicular. Below this, at the 
mouth of a deep ravine, is a faU of fi.ve feet ; after 
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whieh, for the distance of nine hundred and seYenty 
poles, the desceol is much more gradual, not being 
more than ten feet, and then succeeds a handsome 
level plain for the space of one hundred and seveo- 
' ty-eight poles^ with a computed descent of three 
feet, the river making a Jbend towards the norths 
Thence it descends, for four hundred and eighty 
poles, about eighteen feet and a half, when it makes 
a perpendicular fall of two feet, which is ninety 
poles beyond, the great cataract; in approaching 
which, it descends thirteen feet within two hundred 
yards, and, gathering strength from its confined chan- 
nel, which is only two hundred and eighty yards 
wide, rushes over the fall to the depth of eighty-<sev- 
en feet. After raging among the rocks, and losing 
itself in fbsun, it is compressed immediately into a 
bed of ninety-three yards in width : it coalixuies 
for three hundred and forty poles to the entrance 
of a run or deep ravine, where th^e is a fall of three 
feet^ which, added to the decline during that distance* 
makes the descent six feet. As it goes oti, the de- 
8<Bent withiB the next two hundred and forty poles 
is only four feet; from this, passing a run or deep 
ravine, the descent in four hundred poles is thirteen 
feet ; within two hundred and forty poles, another 
descent of eighteen feet; thence, m one hundred' 
and sixty poles, a descent of six feet ; after which, 
to the mouth of Portage Creek, a distance of two 
hundred and eighty pole^, the descent is ten feet< 
From this survey and estimate, it results, that the 
liver experiences a descent of thre^ hundred and 
fifty-two feet in the distance of two and thre^ quar* 
ter miles, from the cemmencement of the rapids to 
the mouth of Portage Creek, exclusive of the almost 
impassable rapids which extend for a mile below its 
entrance." 

The necessary preparations having been made, on 
the 3lst they started on their way round the falls. 
The fottowmg day* in conseqaonce of the breaking 
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down of their carriage, they were obliged to cany at 
much of th^ir baggage as they were able to an en* 
campment which they formed in a small grove op- 
posite to the White Bear Islands. ••Here,*' says 
the Jonrnsd, ** the ba^ks on both sides of the rirer 
are handsome, level, and extensive ; that near oar 
eamp is not more than two feet above the surface of 
the water. The river is about eight hundred yards 
wide Just a(bove these islands, ten feet deep in most 
places, and with a very gentle eurrent. Toe plains, 
however, on this part of the river are not so itertile 
as those from the mouth of the Musdeshell aad 
thence downward : there is much more stone on 
the sides, of the hiHs and on the broken lands than 
is found lower down. We saw in the plains vast 
herds of buflfklo. a number of small birds, and the 
large brown cunew, whidi is now sitting, and lays 
its eggs, which are of a pale blue, with black specks, 
on the ground without any nest. There is also a 
species of lark, much resembling the bird called the 
old-iSeld-lark, with a yellow breast and a black spel 
on the croup, though it differs from the latter in hav- 
ing its tail formed of feathers of an unequaf length, 
and pointed ; the beak, too, is somewhat longer and 
more curved, and the note differs eonsidembly. The 
prickly-pear annoyed us very much to-day by stick- 
mg through our moccasins. As soon as we had 
kindled our fites We examined the meat which Cap- 
tain Clarke had left here, and foUnd that the greater 
part of it had been taken by the wolves. 

^ June 23. After we had brou|ht up the canoe and 
baggage, Captain Clarke went down to the camp at 
Portage Creek, where four of the men had been left 
with nie Indian woman. Captain Lewis during the 
morning prepared the camp, and in the afternoon 
went down m a canoe to Medicine River to k>ok 
after the three men who had been sent Either to 
hunt on the 19th, and ftt>m whom nothing had ai 
fret been heard. He vent up the river abo«t half a 
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nile, and then walked dlcMig the right bank, halloo- 
ing as he went, till, at the distance of five miles, he 
found one of them, who had fixed his eamp on the 
opposite bank, where he had killed seven deer, and 
dried about six hundred pounds of buffalo meat, but 
had killed no elk, ^he animal chiefly wanted. Ha 
knew nothing of his companions, except that on the 
day of their departure from camp he had left them at 
the falls,,and come on to Medicine River, not having 
seen them since. As it was loo late to return, Cap* 
tain Lewis passed over on a raft which he made for 
the purpose, and si>ent the night at ShjBtonon's camp,* 
and the next morning, 

** June 24, he sent J. Fields up the river, with QC- 
ders to go four miles and return, whether he found 
the tw;o absent hunters or not. Then,ilescetiding 
the southwest side of IVIedicine River, he crossed 
the- Missouri ia the canoe, and sent Shannoii back 
to his camp to join Fields, and bring the meat which 
they had killed : this they, did, and arrived in the 
evening at the camp at White Bear Islands. Part 
of the men from Portage Creek also arrived with 
two canoes and baggage. On going down yester* 
day. Captain Clarke cut off several angles of the 
former route, so as to shorten the portage consider- 
ably, and marked it with stakes : he arrived there in 
time to have two of the caooes c«rri^ np in the high 
plain, about a mile in advance. Here they all re- 
paired their moccasins, and put on double soles to 
protect them from the prickly-pearr and from the 
sharp points of earth which have been formed by 
the trampling of the buffalo during the late raips. 
This of itself is sufficient to render the portage dis- 
agreeable to one who had no bunlen ; but, as the 
men are loaded as heavily as their strength will per- 
mity the crossing is really painful Some are limp- 
ing with the soreness of their feet ; others are scarce- 
ly able to stand for more than a few ouputes from 
the heat and fatigue ; they are aU obliged to h^iit anA 
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rest fre<Mieiitly ; and at almost e¥«ff stoppkig-i;daee 
they fau, and many of them hre asleep in an in- 
stant ; yet no one complains, and they go on with 
treat cheeriulness. At their eamp Drewyer and 
'ields joined them ; and, while Captain Lewis was 
looking for them at Medicine River, they returned 
to report the absence of Shannon, about whom they 
had been very mieasy. They had killed several 
buffalo at the bend of the Missouri above the falls, 
and dried about eight hundred pounds of meat, and 
got one hundred pounds of tallow : they had also 
killed some deer, but had seen no elk. After getting 
the party in motion with the canoes. Captain Clarke 
returned to his camp at Portage Creek. 

*' We were now oocnt^ed in fitting up a boat of 
skins, the frame of which had been [M^pared for the 
purpose at Harpet's Ferry, it was made of iron, 
thirty-i^ix feet long, four feet ^d a half in the beam, 
and twenty-six inches wide in the bottom. Two 
men had been sent this morning for timbdr to com* 
plete it, but they could find scarcely any tYea t<4- 
erably straight sticks four and a half feet long; and, 
as the Cottonwood is too soft and brittle, wo were 
obliged to use the willow and box-alder. 

" June 26. The party returned to the lower camp. 
Two men were sent on the large island to look for 
timber. J. Fields was sent up the Missouri to hunt 
elk ; but he returned about noon, and informed ua 
that, a few miles above, he saw two white bears near 
the river, and, while attempting to fire at them, there 
came suddenly a third, which, being only a few steps 
off, immediately attacked him ; that, in running to 
escape from the monster, he leaped down a steep 
bank of the river^ where, falling on a bar of stone, 
he cut his hand add knee» and bent his sun ; but, 
fortunately for him, the bank concealed him from 
his antagonist, or he would have been most proba* 
bly lost. The other two returned with a smidl qnan- 
l^y of bark and Umber, wJiich was all they couU 
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fiAd on the island i but they had killed two elk« 
*rhese were valuable^ as we arc desirous of procu* 
ring the skins of that animal in order to cover the 
boat^ as they are more strong and durable than thos^ 
of the buffalO) and do not shrink so much in drying* 
The party that went to the lower camp had one ca« 
noe and the baggage carried into the nigh plain, to 
be ready in the morning, and then all who could 
make use of their feet had a dance on the green, to 
the music of a violin. We have been unsuccessful 
in our attempt to catch fish) nor does there seem to 
be any in this part of the river* We observed a 
number of water terrapins* There were great quan-^ 
tities of young blackbirds in these islands, just he* 
ginning to fly* Among the vegetable productions 
we noticed a species of wild ryes which was head* 
ingf it rises to the height of eighteen or twenty 
inches, the beard remarkably fine and soft, the culm 
jointedj and in every respect, except in height, it re* 
«embles the common wild r^e. Great quantities ot 
mint, too, like the pepper mmt, were foUnd here. 

"The winds are sometimes violent in these 
plains. The men inform us that, as they were 
bringing one oi" the canoes along on truck-wheels, 
they hoisted the sail) aiid the wind carried her along 
for some distance." 

* ♦ * " June 2d. Captain Clatke formed a second 
tache oi depOsite near the Camp, and placed the 
swivel Und^r the todks neaf the river. The ante- 
lopes 2»re still scattered through the plains ; the fe- 
males with their young, which are generally two in 
number, and the males by themselves. 

" June ^7. The party were employed in preparing 
timber for the boat, except two who were sent to 
hunt. About one in the afternoon a cloud arose 
from the southwest, and brought with it violent 
thunder, Ughtning, and hail: soon after it passed^' 
the hunters canle in from about four miles above us. 
They had killed nine elk and three bears* As they 
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w^re htinting on the river, they saw a low ground 
covered with thick brushwood, where, from the 
tracks along the shore, they thought a bear liad 
probably taken refuge : they therefore landed with- 
out making any noise, and climbed a tree about 
twenty feet aboVe the ground. Having fixed them- 
selves securely, they raised a loud shout, and a bear 
instantly rushed towards them. These animals 
never climb; and, therefore. When he came to the 
tree and stopped to look at them, Drewyer shot him 
in the head. He proved to be the largest we had 
yet seen ; his nose appeared to be like that of a 
common ox; his fore feet measured nine inches 
across, and the hind feet were seven inches widfe, 
and eleven and three quarters long, exclusive of the 
claws. One of these animals came within thirty 
yards of the camp last night, and carried off some 
buffalo meat which we had placed on a pole." * ♦ • 

" June 28. The party were all occupied in prepa- 
ring the boat : they have obtained a sufficient quan- 
tity of willow bark to line her, and over this were 
placed the elkskins, and, when these failed, we were 
obliged to use buffalo hide. The white bear have 
now become exceedingly troublesome: they con- 
stantly infest our camp during the night, and, though 
they have not attacked us, as our dog, which pa- 
trols all night, gives us notice of their approach, 
yet we are obliged to sleep with our arms by our 
side for fear of accident, and we cannot sena one 
man alone to any distance, particularly if he has^to 
pass through brushwood. We saw two of them to- 
day on the large isla^id opposite to us ; but, as we 
^ are all so much occupied now, we mean to reserve 
' ourselves for some leisure moment, and then make 
a party to drive them from the islands. The river 
has risen nine inches since our arrival here. 

" At Portage Creek Captain Clarke completed the 
eodAc, in which we deposited whatever we could 
ispare from our baggage : some ammunition, provis- 



, lonsj book8, the specimens of plants and mineralSf 
and a draught of the river from its entrance to Fort 
Mandan. After closing it, he broke up the encamp^ 
meat, and took on all the remaining baggage to the 
high plain, about three miles. Portage Creek has 
risen^ considerably in consequence of the rain, and 
the water has become of a deep crimson colour, and 
ill tasted. On overtaking the canoe, he found that 
there v^as more baggage than could be carried on 
th§ two carriages, and therefore left some of the 
heavy articles which could not be injured, and pro- 
ceeded on to Willow Run, where he encamped for 
the night." * * ♦ 

" June 29. Finding it impossible to reach the end 
of the portage with their present bad, in conse* 
quence of the state of the road after the rain, he 
sent back nearly all his party to bring on the arti- 
cles which had been left yesterday. Having lost 
some notes and remarks which he had made on first 
ascending the river, he determined to go up 4o the 
"White Bear Islands, along its banks, in order to sup- 
ply the deficiency. He left there one man to guard 
the baggage, and went on to the falls, accompanied 
by his servant York, Chaboneau, and his wife, with 
her young child. On his arrival there he observed 
a very dark cloud rising in the west, which threaten- 
ed rain, and he looked around for some shelter, but 
could find no place where they would be secure from 
being blown into the river if the wind should prove 
as violent as it sometimes does in the plains. At 
length, about a quarter of a mile above the falls, he 
found a deep ravine, where there were some shelv- 
ing rocks, under which he took refuge. They were 
on the upper side of the ravine, near the river, per- 
fectly safe from the rain, and therefore laid down 
their guns, compass, and other articles which they 
carried with them. The shower was at first mod- 
erate ; it then increased to a heavy fall, the eflects 
of which they did not feel. SooH dfter a ton«at of 
VoL.1.— X 
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fain and hail descended : the re^n seemed to fall in 
a solid mass, and, instantly collecting in the ravine, 
came rolling down in a dreadful current, carrying 
along the mud) and rocks, and everything^ that oppo- 
sed it. Captain Clarke fortunately saw it a moment 
before it reached them, and, springing up with his 
gun and shotpouch in his left hand, with his right 
clambered up the steep bluff, pushing on the Indian 
woman with her c\iM in her arms. Her husband, 
too, had seized her hai^d, and was pulUng her up the 
hill ; but he was so terrified at the danger, that, bat 
for Captain Clarke, himself and his wife and child 
would have all been lost. So instantaneous was the 
rise of the water, that, before Captain Clarke had 
seized his gun an^ begun to ascend the bank, the 
water was up to his waist, and he could scarce get 
up faster than it rbse« till it reached the height of 
fifteen feet, with a furious current, which, had they 
waited a moment longer, would have swept them 
into the river just above the great falls, down which 
they must inevitably have been precipitated. They 
reached the plain in safety, and found Vork, who hid 
separated from them just before the storm to hunt 
some buffalo, and was now returning to find his 
master. They had been obliged to escape so rapid- 
ly, th^t Captain Clarke lost his compass and um- 
brella, Chaboneau left his gun, shotpouch, and tom- 
ahawk, and the Indian woman had just time to grasp 
her child, before the net in which it lay at her feet 
was carried down the current. 

" He now rehnquished his intention of going up 
the river, and returned to the camp at Willow Run. 
Here he found that the party sent this morning for 
the baggage had all returned to camp in great con- 
fusion, leaving their loads in the plain. On account 
of the heat, they generally go nearly naked, and with 
no covering on their heads. The hail was so laige» 
and driven so furiously against them by the h^ 
wind, that it knocked fieveral of them down : one of 
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Ifaem^ particniarly, was thrown on the ground three 
times, and most of them were bleeding freely, and 
complained of being much bruised. Willow Run 
had risen six feet since the rain ; and, as the plains 
were so wet that they could not proceed, they pass- 
ed the night at their camp. 

*' At the White Bear camp, also, we had not been' 
insensible to the hailstorm, though less exposed. 
In the morning there had been a heavy shower of 
rain, after which it became fair. After assigning to 
the men their respective employments, Captain 
Lewis took one of them, and went to see the large 
fountain near the falls." • • • »» it is, perhaps, the 
largest in America, and is situated in a pleasant 
level plain, about twenty-five yards from the river, 
into which' it falls over some steep, irregular rocks, 
with a sudden a^ent of about six feet in one part of 
its course. The water boils up from among the 
rocks, ahd with such force near the centre that the 
surface seems higher there than the earth on the 
sides of the fountain, which is a handsome turf of 
fine green grass. The water is extremely pure, 
cold, and pleasant to the taste, not bemg impreg- 
nated with lime or any foreign substance. It is 
perfectly transparent, and continues its bluish cast 
for half a mile down the Missouri, notwithstanding 
the rapidity of the river. After examining it for 
some time, Captain Lewis returned to the camp." 

♦ • * " June 30. Two men were sent to the falls 
to look for the articles lost yesterday; but they 
found nothing but the compass, covered with mud 
and sand, at the mouth of the ravine. The place at 
which Captain Clarke had been caught by the storm 
was filled with large rocks. The men complam 
much of the bruises received yesterday fh)m the 
hail. A more than usual number of buffalo appear^ 
about the camp to-day, and furnished plenty of meat. 
Captain Clarke thought that at one view he must 
have seen at least ten thousand." 
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Tfaey had not completed tbe briDgiag up of tii«r 
baggage to the White Bear encampment before the 
2d of My. The- whole length of the portage, from 
the camp on Portage Creek to White. Bear Island, 
was found by meajsurement to be seventeen and 
three quarter miles. On the lat they had 6een en- 
fibled to observe ^ual altitudes of the sun wi^ the 
sextant, which the state of the weather had for sev- 
eral days before prevented their doing. 

^.Having completed our celestial observations," 
proceeds ite Journal, ^* we went over to the large 
island |o nioke mn attack upon its inhabitants,' the 
bears, whi<Jh have annoyed us very much of late, 
and were prowling libout our camp all last night 
We found that the part of the island frequented by 
the bear forms an almost impenetrable thicket of the 
broad-leafed willow : into this we forced our way in 
parties of three, but oould see only one bear, which 
instantly attacked Drewyer. Fortunately, as )m 
ivas rushing en, the hunter shot him through the 
heart within twenty paces, and he fell, whic^ en- 
abled Drewyer to get out of his way : we then fol- 
lowed him one hundred yards, and found that tiie 
wound had been mortal. Not being able to discover 
Any more of, these animals, we returned to camp. 
Here, in turning over some of the baggage, we 
caught a rat, somewhat larger than the commim 
European rat, and of a lighter colour; the body 
and outer parts of the legs and the head of a light 
lead colour; the inner side of the legs} as w^ as 
the belly> flBet, and ears, white ; the ears not coveiod 
with hair, ahd much larger than those of the oo8i> 
mon rat ; the toes, also, are longer, the eyes Utek 
and prominent, the whiskers very long and full, the 
tail rather longer than the body, and covered w^ 
fine fur »id hair of the same sise with that on the 
back, which is very close, short, and iJXkj m Hb 
tiexture. This was the first we had met, althoiffih 
its nests are very frequent among the di^ of row 
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and^ki hollow trees, where we also found large 
quantities of the shells and seed of the prickly pear, 
on Which we conclude they chiefly sulraist. The 
moschetoes are uncommonly troublesome. The 
wind was again high from the northwest. 

" These winds are, in fact, always the coldest and 
'most violent that we experience ; and the h)^pothe^ 
sis which we have formed on that subject is, that 
the air, coming in contact with the Snowy Mount- 
ains, becomes immediately chilled dnd condensed ; 
and, being thus rendered heavier than the stratum 
of air below, it descends into it, or jnto the vacuum 
formed by the constant action of the sun on the open, 
unsheltered plains. The clouds rise suddenly near 
these mountains, and distribute their contents par- 
tially over the neighbouring plains. The same 
cloud will discharge hail alone in one part, hail and 
rain in another, and rain only in a third, and all with- 
in the space of a few miles ; while, at the same time, 
there is snow falling on the mountains to the south- 
east. There is at present no snow on those mount- 
ains ; that which covered them on our arrival, as 
well as that which has since fallen, having disap* 
peared. The mountains to the north and northwest 
of us are still entirely covered with snow ; and, in- 
deed, there has been no perceptible diminution of it 
since we first saw them, which induces a belief ei- 
ther that the clouds at this season do not reach their 
summits, or that they deposite their snpw only. 
They glisten with great beauty when the sun shines 
on them in a particular direction, and, most proba- 
bly, from this glittering appearance have derived the 
name -of the Shining Mountains. 

• * * " July 4. The boat was now completed, ex- 
cept what is, in fact, the^ost difficult part, the ma- 
king her seams secure. We had intended to de- 
spatch a canoe with part of our men to the United 
States early this spring ; .but, not having yet seen the 
'€nake Indians, and not knowing whether to caloa- 
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late on their frkndsliip or enmitjr, we have dedded 
not to weaken our party, which is now scarcely sirf- 
ficient to repel any hostility. We were afraid, top, 
ihat such a measure might dishearten those who re- 
mained ; and, as we have never suggested it to them, 
they are all enthusiastically attached to the enter- 
prise, and willing to encounter any danger to ensure 
Its success. We had a heavy dew this morning. 

" Since our arrival at the rails we have repeated- 
ly hevd a strange noise coming from the mountains 
in a direction a little to the north of west. It is 
heard at different periods of the day and night (some- 
times when the air is perfectly still and without a 
•cloud), and consists of one stroke only, or of Ave or 
Bix discharges! in quick succession. It is loi^d, and 
resembles precisely the sound of a six-potmd piece 
of ordnance at the distance of three miles. The 
Kinnetarees frequently mentioned this noise, hke 
thunder) which they said the mountains made ; h\A 
we had paid no attention to it, believing it to have 
heen some superstition, / or perhaps a falsehood. 
The watermen also of the party say that the Paw- 
jiees and Ricaras dve the same account of a noise 
iieard in the Black Mountains to the westward of 
them. The solution of the mystery given by the 

Philosophy of the watermen is, that it is occasioned 
y the bursting of the rich mines of silver confined 
within the bosom of the mountains.* 

* In Brazil these explosions are well known. YftscottceHe^ 
the Jesuit, describes one which ^e heard in the Siem d« Pirn- 
tinkiga m resembling the discharge of many pieces of utiUeqf 
at once. The Indiai^ who were with him told him '* it was an 
explosion of stones," and it was so, be says ; *< for aHer soma 
days the place was found where a tock had burst, and fimm iti 
interior, wi^ the report which we had heard, was sent to Ii(fat 
« little treasons. Thie wu a eoit of nut, ahost the aize and 
^ape of a hall** henit, IdU of jewelry of diffareDt cokNnfl; 
eonie white, like transparent crystal ; others of a fine red, and 
some between white and red, imperflBct. as it seemed, and BOt 
yet completely fbrmed by nature. AU theee we» pl^ed in »- 
teylike Owgnioiof apoiii6graMae,ttitMiia«Me or 4tf 
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$* An elk and a beaver were all tha;t were killed to- 
d^y : the bufialo seemed to have withdrawn from 
our neighbourhood; though several of the men, 
who went to^ay to visit the falls for the first time, 
mention that they are still abundant at that place. 
We contrived, however, to spread, not a very sump- 
luouS) but a comfortalde table in honour of the day, 

harder ihan even iron, wfaichV either with the force of the ei- 
plosion, or from striking against the rocks when it fell, brol^in 
.pieces, and thus discovered its wealth !" Techo no^sSe 
«ame thing in the adjoining province of Gvayra, ** fiOms,*^ liB 
^ays, ** for a sort of stones which Natare^ after a wonderful maH- 
uer, produces in an oval stone ease, about the bigness of a man's 
heao. Thebe stone oases ^ng under ^ound, when they conn 
to a certain maturity, fly like bombs in pieces about the air, 
with much noise, and scatter about abundance of bcAUtifal 
stones ; but these stones am of lio vahie I" In the account of 
Teiifeira's voyage down the OreHaaat Acuna says the Indiana 
assured them that ** horrible noises were heard in the Sierra de 
Paraguazo from time to time, which is a certain si^ that this 
mountafo contains stones of great value in its entrails.**— Lon- 
^otx Qoarterly Review, January, iaift» 

The narraave of Mr. Hunt's passage through the moontains 
agrees with the Journal of Lewis and Clarke as to such noises 
being heard. ** In the knost calm and serene weather, and at 
all times of the day and night, successive reports are now and 
then heard among the mountains, resembling the discharge of 
aev^al pieces of artillery."— Astoria, vol i, p. 253. 

Humbold:(), nottcing a remark of M, LaTond, that there are hills 
In lAexico abounding in coal, from whicU a subterranean noise 
Is beard at k distance, like the discharge of artillery, asks 
'Whether '* this cuHdus {AienomenoQ announces a disengagement 
of kydrogen produced by a bed of coal in a state of inmimfma- 
tion." It ee^ms too frequent and general for this Bok(tion.-H- 
Londpn Quarterly Review, January, 1815. 

*' In passing the Black Hills and Rocky Mountains, we beard 
none of these * successive reports, resembling the discharge df 
feeveiil pieces of artillety,* mentioned by some authors as com- 
Ibon * in the toast, •catai and serene weather, at all times of t\e 
day or night;* nor did we witness ' lightning and thunder peaiing 
, ftom ciodds gathering roond the eummits of the hills' or mount- 
aiiis. The tntinder-sbirils who fabricate storms and tempests 
appear to have closed their labours ; and the Indian tribes no 
Imwer * hang oflSnings on the trees to propitiate Ifhe invisible 
IsaoB of the mountains.' "-"Parker, p. 73. 
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and in the erening g&e the men 3 ddak of spirits, 
which was the last of our stock. Some of them 
appeared sensible to the effects of eren so small a 
quantity; and, as is usual among them on all festi- 
vals, the fiddle was produced, and a dance begnn, 
which lasted till nine o'clock, whfch Was interrupt- 
ed by a heavy shower of rain. They eoniinuedi 
fabwever, their merriment till a Jate hour. 

" July 5. The boat was brought up into a high sit 
nalion^ and fires kindled under her, in order to dry heat 
mbre expeditiously. Despairing of procuring any 
tar,* we formed a composition of pounded charcov 
with beeswax and buffalo tallow tp sqpply its place 
Should this resource fail us, it will be very unfortu- 
nate, as in every other respeci the boat answers oof 
purposes completely. Although not quite dry, she 
can be earned with ease by fire men *, her form is 
«s complete as could be wished ; very strong, and 
win carry at least eight thousand pounds, with her 
complement of hands. Besides our want of tar, 
we have been unhicky in sewing the skins with a 
needle which had sharp edges insteM of a point 
merely, although a large thong was used in oiSeT to 
fill the hole ; yet it shrinks in drying, and leaves 
the hole open» so that we fear the boat wiU leak. 

" A large herd of buffalo came n^ us, and we 
procured three of them : besides which were killed 
two wolves and three antelopes. In the course of 
the day other herds of buffalo eame near our camp, 
on their way down the river: these herds move 
with great method and regularity. Although ten or 
twelve herds are seen scattered from ea^ other 
over a space of many miles, yet, u'^ey are oodis- 
turbed by pursuit, they will be ttniformly travellti^ 
m the same direction. 

<' July 6. Last night there, were several showeis 

* Tkoy bad attompted to obtain some from nonoiif mo^ 
bathadfaUed. ^^ 



^ 
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of rain and. hail, attended with thunder and h'ght- 
ning ; and about daybreak a heavy storm came on 
froQi the southwest, with one continued roar «f 
thunder, and With rain and hail. The hail, whidi 
was as large as musket balls, covered the ground 
completely ; and on collecting some of it, it lasted 
during the day, and served to cool the water. The 
red and yellow currant is abundant, and now ripe, 
Although still a httle acid. We have seen in this 
neighbourhood, what we have not met before, a re- 
markably small fox, which associates in bands, sjod 
burrows in the prairie like the small wolf, but have 
not yet been ahle to obtain any of them, as they 
are extremely vigilant, and betake themselves, on 
the slightest alarm, to their burrows, which ^e very 
deep. 

^ July 7. The weather is warm but cloudy, so that 
the moisture retained by the bark after the rain 
leaves it slowly, though we have small fires con- 
fitanthr under the boat. We have no tents, and 
thfe]:eK>re are oUiged to use the sails to ke^ off the 
bad weather. Our buffalo skins, too, are scarcely 
sufficient to OQver our baggage; but the men are 
now dressing others to replace their present leather 
clothiBg, which soon rots by being so constantly ex- 
jx)8ed to water." • • • 

" July 8. In order more fully to replace the notes 
of the river which he had lost, and which he was 
prevented from supplying by the storm of the 29th 
ult, Captain Clarke set out after breakfast, taking 
with him nearly the whole party, with the view of 
shooting buffalo if there should be any near the 
fallis. After getting* some distance in the plains, 
the men were divided into- squads, and he, with two 
others, struck the Missouri at the entrance of Medi- 
cine River, and thence proceeded down to the great 
cataract. He found that the immense herds of buf- 
falo had entirely disappeared, and he thought had 
gone below the falls. Having made the necessary 
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measorements, he< returned through the plains, and 
reached the camp late in the evening ; the wh^ 
party had killed only three buffUo, three antelope, 
and a deer." • • • 

" The boat having now beeome sufficiently dry, we 
gave it a coat of the composition, which altera, prop- 
er interval was repeated, and the n^xt morning, 

" July 9, she was launched into the water, and 
swam perfectly well. The seats were then fixed, 
and the oars fitted ; but after we had loaded her, as 
well as the canoes, and were on the point of setting 
out, a violent wind caused the waves to wet the bag- 
gage, so that we were forced to unload them. The 
wind continued high till evening, when, to our great 
disaj^intment, we discovered that nearly aH the 
composition had separated from the skins, and lelt 
the seams perfectly exposed, so that the boat now 
leaked very much. To repair this misfortune with- 
out pitch is impossible ; and, as none of that article 
is to be procured, we therefore, however reluctantly, 
are obliged to abandon her, after having^had so muck 
labour in her construction. We now Baw that the 
section of the boat covered with buffalo skins, on 
which some hair had been left; answered better than 
the e\k skins, and leaked but little ; while that pait 
which was covered with hair about an eighth of an 
inch retained the composition perfectly, and remain- 
ed sound and dry. From this we perceived thai,' 
had we employed buffalo skins instead of elk skins, 
and not singed them so closely as we have done, 
carefully avoiding to cut the leather in sewing, 
the boat would have been sufficient ev^i with im 
present composition ; or had we singed instead of 
shaving the elk skins, we might have succeeded. 
But we discovered our error too late : the buffalo 
had deserted, us, the travelling season was so fast ad* 
vancing that we had no time to spare for expeifments, 
and, therefore, findin|r that she could be no longer 
useful, she was sunk m the water so as to seftea tht 
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ikins, and enable us the more easily to take her to 
pieces. It now beoatn^ necessary to provide other 
means for transporiing tl^ baggage which we had 
intended to stow in her. For this purpose we shall 
iRFant two canoes ; but for many miles below the 
mouth of the Muscleshell River to this place, we 
have not seen a ^ngle tree fit to be used in that way. 
The kunt-erfty however, who had before been sent 
after timber, mentioned that there was a low ground 
on the opposite side of the river, about eight miles 
above us by land, and more than twice that distance 
by water, in which we might probably find trees 
large enough for our purposes. Captain Clarke de- 
termined, therefore, to set out by lan4 for that place 
with ten of the best workmen, who would be occu- 
pied in building the canoes till the rest of the party, 
after taking the boat to pieces, and making the ne- 
cessary deposites, should transport the baggage, and 
join them with the other six canoes, 

" July 10. He ^accordingly passed over to the op- 
posite side of the river with his party, and proceed- 
ed on eight miles by land, the distance by water be- 
ing twenty-three and three quarter miles. Here he 
found two cottonwood-trees ; but, on cutting them 
down, one i»'oved to be hollow, split at the top in 
falling, and both were much damaged at the bottom. 
He searched the neighboui^hood, but could find none 
which would suit better, and therefore was. obliged 
to make use of those which he had felled, shortening 
them in order to avoid the cracks, and supplying the 
deficiency by making them as wide as possible. 
They were equally at a loss for wood of which they 
might mflJce handles for their axes, the eyes of 
which not being round, they were obliged to split 
the timber in such a manner that thirteen of the 
handles broke in the course of the day, though made 
of the best wood they could find for the purpose, 
which was the chokfecherry. 

< The rest of the party took the frame of the boat 
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to pieces, deposited it in a cache br hole, t^itb a 
draught of the country from Fort Mandan to ihis 
place, and also some otherpapers and small articles of 
less importance." • • • 

" Sergeant Ordway, with four canoes and eight 
men, had set sail in the morning, with part of the 
baggage, to the place where Captain Clarke had fhied 
his camp; but the wind was so high that he only 
reached within three miles of that place, and en- 
camped for the night. 

" July 11. In the morning one of the canOes join- 
ed Captain Clarke : the other three having on board 
more valuable artifcles, which would have been in- 
jured by the water, went on more cautiously, and 
did not reach the camp till the evening. Captain 
Clarke then had the canoes unloaded and sent back ; 
but the high wind prevented their floating down near- 
er than about eight miles above us. His party were 
busily engaged with the canoes, and their htmtera 
supplied them with three fat deer and a bnflfelo, in ad- 
dition to two deer and an antelope kUled yesterday. 
The few men who were with Captain Lewis were 
occupied in hunting, but not with much success, hav- 
ing killed only one buffalo. They heard, about sun- 
set, two discharges of the tremendous mountain ar- 
tillery. They also saw several very large gray 
eagles, much larger than those of the United States, 
and most probably a distinct species, though the bald 
eagle of this country is not quite so large as that of 
the United States." 

Captain Clarke and his party were busily engaged 
in the construction 6f the new Doats, and on the 13th 
Captain Lewis had the remainder of the baggage 
embarked in the canoes, and des^tehed them Sa 
the upper camp. He himsell^ in company with a 
sick man and the Indian woman, started to proceed 
by land. ** On his way he passed a vewy large In- 
dian lodge, which was probably designed'ti a gr«at 
council-house; but it differed in its constraction 
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Horn aU that we had seen Ic^wer down the Missoori 
or elsewhere. The form of it was a circle, two 
btmdred and sixteen feet in ciretiniference at the 
base, and composed of sixteen large cottonwood 
poles about My feet kmg, and at tl^r thicker 
€nds, which toi^ched the ^rfotmd, abopt the size of a 
man's body : they were distributed at equal distances, 
except that one was omitted to the east, probably 
for the entrance. From the circumference of this 
<»rcle the poles converged towards the centre, 
where they were united and secured by lai^e withes 
of willow brash. There was no covering over this 
fabric, in the centre of which were the remains of a 
large fir<e, and round it the marks of about eighty 
leathern lodges. He also saw a number of turtle- 
doves and some pigeons, of which he shot one, dif- 
fering in no respect from the wild pigeon of the 
United States. 

" The country exhibits its usual appearances, the 
timber being confined to the river; while back front 
it, on both aides, as far as the eye can reach, it is 
entirely destitute of. trees or bushes. In the low 
^und in which we are building the canoes, the 
timber is larger and more abundant than we hkve 
seen it on the Missouri for several hundred miles. 
The soil, too^ is good; for the grass and weeds 
reach about two feet high, being tire tallest we have 
observed this season, though on the high plains and 
prairic^M grass is at no season dbove three inches 
in height. Among these weeds are the sand-rush, 
and the nettle in «maH quantities. The plains are 
stffl infested by great numbers of the smaH birds al- 
t^ady mentioned, among which is the brown curlew. 
TH© current of the river is here extremely gentle. 
Mhe buflRalo hare not yet quite gone, for the hunters 
vibught in three in verf good order. It requires 
some diligence to supply >us plentifully ; for, as we 
reserve ottr parched meal for the Rockr Mountains, 
jghier& we do not expect to find much game, our 
m^ou I.-Y 
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principal articlerof food is meat ; and the eonsBinp* 
tion of the whole party amounts to four deer, aa 
elk and a deer, or one buffalo, every twenty-four 
hours. The moBchetoes and gnats persecute us as 
violently as below, so that we can get no sleep un< 
less defended by biers, with which we are all pro« 
vided. We here found several plants hitherto un- 
known to us, and of which we preserved specie 
mens." 

• * ♦ " July 14. The day was fair and warm ; the 
men worked very industriously, and were enabled 
by the evening to launch the boats, which now want 
only seats and oars to be complete-" • • • 



chapti;r XII. 

The Party embark on board the Canoea.— Smith's Ritrer.-* 
Character of the Country, &c— Dearbome*^ River.^Captaoi 
Clarke precedes the Party for the Purpoee of discovenng the 
Indians of the Rockv Mountains.— Magfnificent rocky Ap> 
pearances on the Borders of the River, denominated the Gatei 
of the Rocky Mountains.— Captain Clarke arrives at the 
Three Forks of the Missouri without overtaking the IndiaoSi 
—The Party arrive at the Thre^ Forks, of which a puticular 
and interesting Description is given. 

" July 15. We rose early, embarked aft our bag- 
gage on board the canoes, which, though eight in 
number, are heavUy loaded, and at ten o^clock set 
out on our journey." * * • " At the distance of seven 
and a hsdf mile^ we came to the lower point of » 
woodland, at the entrance of a beautiliid riverr which, 
in honour of the secretary of the navy, we eal]A# 
Smith's River. This stream falls into a bend oa tm , 
south side of the Missouri, and is eighty yards wide. • 
As far as we could discern its course, it wound 
through a charming valley towards the southeai^ 
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in which many herds of boffalo were feeding, till, at 
the distance of twenty-five miles, it entered the 
Rocky Mountains and was lost ftom our view." * * ^ 

" We find the prickly pear, one of the greatest 
beauties as well as greatest ineonveniences of the 
plains^ now in full bloom. The sunflower, too, a 
plant common on every part of the Missouri from its 
entrance to this place, is here very abondant, and in 
bloom. The lamb's-quarteit, wild cucumber, sand« 
rush, and narrow dock, are also common. 

*^ T%e river has now become so much more crook* 
ed than below, that we omit taking all its short me^ 
anders, and note only its general course, la3ring 
down the small bends on our daily chart by the eye. 
The general width is from one hundred to one hun« 
<ked and fifty yards." • • • , 

"July 16. There was a heavy dew last night. 
We soon passed about forty little booths, formed of 
willow bushes, as a shelter against the sun. These 
seemed to have been desert^ about ten days, and, 
as we supposed, by the Snake Indians, or Shosho* 
nees, whom we hope soon to meet, as they appear* 
ed from the tracks to have a number of horses with 
them." ♦ * • 

Captain Lewis went on, with three men, in ad- 
vance of the party, to the point where the Miasouri 
enters the Rocky Mountains, and here he was joined 
by his companions the following day. Double 
manning their canoes, they started early in the 
morning, and by the aid of their towlines succeeded 
In passing the rapids at this place without accident, 
^*For several miles below the rapids," says the jour* 
tialist, ^^ the current of the Missouri beeomes strong** 
er as you approach, and the spurs of the mountaia 
advance towards the river^ which is deep, and not 
more than seventy yards .wide : at the rapids the 
river is closely hemmed in on both sides t^ Uie hills, 
and (bams for half a mile over the rocks vif^ch ob» 
atruct its chsianel. The low grounds are now not 
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taote than « few 3raTd6 in width ; 6at tbey fbrwaft 
room for an Indian voad^ which winds under the hiOf 
on the north tide of the rirer. The general rai^j^ 
i>f these hiUs is firom southeast to norUiwest, tm 
^ olifis ihemselTes are about eight hund^d ieel 
shore the water, formed almost entirely of a hai4 
blaek granite, on which are acailered a few dwaif 
pine and cedar trees. Immediately in the gap is a 
large rock, fonr hmidred feet high, which on ooe side 
is washed by the Missouri, wl^ on its other side^ 
a handsome little plain separates it from the neigh- 
bouring memntains. It may be ascended with soma 
difficulty neai^ to its summit, and affords a beauti* 
ful prospect of the plains below, in which we could 
etsenre large herds of buffalo. After ascending the 
rapids for half a mile, we came to a small island a( 
the head of them, which we called Pine Island, (rom 
a large pine-tree at the lower end of it, whidi is the 
irst we^have seen near the river for a great di» 
taiice. A mile beyond Captaia Lewises camp w« 
had a meridian altitude, which gave us the latitude 
6f 46** 42* 14.7^. 

** As the canoes were atiil heavily loaded, aH thosii 
not emiployed in working them walked on shore, 
The navigation is now very laborious. The river is 
^leep, but with little current, and from seventy to 
one hundred yards wide ; the low grounds are very 
narrpw, with biH little timber, mod that chiefly th# 
aspen-tree. The eitiTs are steep, and hang over Uif 
fiver so mooh that often we could not eros9 them^ 
but were obliged to pass and repass from one sidi 
of the river to the oth«r, in order to make our way. 
On the mountains we ase more pine than usual, but 
lit is still in smsdl quantitiose Along the bottoms* 
Which have a covering of high grass, we observe th^ 
wmflower Uooniing>in great abusKkwce. The Ia> 
^ans of the Missouri, and more espapially those 
who cviot cultivate maize, make greAyse of th^ 
«eed of Una plant Ipr bread, or in tl^pHQf ^^ 



iottp. They fitst parch and then pound it between 
two stones until it is reduced to a fine meal. Somet 
times tl^ey add a portion of water, and drink it thus 
fluted ; at other times they add a sufficient propor« 
tion of marrow grease to reduce it4o the consisten* 
cy of common dough, and eat it in that manner. 
This last composition we preferred to all the rest, 
and thought it, at that time, a Tcry palatable dish, 
r " There sae great quantities of rod, purple, yel- 
low, and black cuxrants. The currants are very 
pleasant' to this taste, and muck preferable to those 
of our common gardens. The busti of the first spo* 
ttes rises to the height of six or eight feet ; the stem 
lample, branching, and erect. These shrubs associaie 
together, either in the upper or timbered lands, neat 
the water-courses. The leaf is peteolate, of a pale 
green, and in form resembles the red currant, so 
tommon in our gardens. The perianth of the fruit 
is one-leaved, five cleft, abbreviated, and tubular* 
The corolla is monopetalous, ftqinel-^haped, very 
long, and of a fine orange colour. There are five 
stamens and one pistil; the filaments are capillar, in«> 
serted in the corolla, equal and converging, the an* 
ther ovate and incumbent. The germe of the second 
epecies is round, smooth, inferior^ and pediceUed; 
the style longer and thicker than the stamens, sim*- 
)>le, cylindrical, smooth, and erect : it remains with 
the corolla unt^l the fruit is ripe. The stamen is 
^simple and obtuse, and the fruit much the size and 
ehape of our common garden currants ; growing, like* 
them, in clusters, supported by a compound foot^ 
iBtalk. The peduncles are longer in this species, and 
the berries are more scattered. The fruit is not so 
acid as the common currant^ and has a noore agrees 
able flavour. The other species differs in no respect 
fh>m the yellow currant, excepting in the colour and 
flavour of the berries. The service4>erry djfiers in 
some points from that of the United Statpp The 
^usImm ai^emaU^sometimes not more than two feet 
W Y2 
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)u|^ and rarely exceeding ^|^ inehes. They am 
proportiooably small in their sterns^ growiag very 
thickly, assooiated in dampa. The unit is of the 
same forcq, but for the most pari lai^er, and of a 
Tery daik purple. They are now ripe, And in greal 

Kritdien. There are two jspeoies of gooaeberry 
re, but neither of them yet r^»e; nor are tM 
chokedierries, though in great qiiantiti^s. Besides, 
there are also at this place the box««lder, red willow, 
and a qieoies of sumach. In Uie eTening^ we saw 
•ome mountain rams or big-homed animalay but no 
^her game oC any awrt^" • • • 

** Jidy IS. This morning, eariy, we saw a huge 
herd of the big^iomed animals, who were boundiag 
among the rod(s ia the opposite ehff with greatagiW 
ity. These inaoeessible spots secure them from all 
tikeir enemies ; and the only danger is in wandering 
among such jHrecipices, where we shoi^ si^f>pose il 
scarcely possiUe for any animal to stan4: a single 
ledse step would precipitate them at least five han^ 
dred feet into the water. At one mile a»d a <|uartec 
we passed another single cliff on the left ; at the 
same distance beyond whkh is the sAouth of a large 
iiver emptying itself from the noith* It is a haira* 
isome, bold, smd clesur stream, eighty yards wide ; 
that is,nearly as broad as the Missou^^ with a rapid 
carreat4)ver a bed of small smooth stones of varioof 
figures. The water is. extremely traiM»parent ; the 
low grounds are narrow, but possess as much wood 
as those of the Missouri ; and it has every appearance 
of being navigable, though to what distance we caa« 
not ascertain, as the country which it waters ii 
broken and mountainous. In honour of the secro^ 
tBxy at waor, we called it Dearborn's River, 

'' Being now very anxious to meet with the Sho? 
ahonees, or Snake Indians^ for the purpose of obtain^ 
ing thm^ecessary information in reigard to our rouU^ 
•s weV6 to pooouoe horses, it was though best for 
fioe of OS to go lorwaid with a tmBdi partyt and m^ 
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im0om to diflcoYer them before the daily discharffe 
of our giHie, necessary for our subsistence, should 
give them notice of our approach ; for if by any ac- 
cident they should hear us, thejr would most proba- 
bly retreat to the mountains, mistaking us for theii^ 
enemies who usually attack them oia, this side. Ac- 
cordingly, Captain Clarke set out with three men, 
«Dd followed the .course of the river on the north 
0ide ; but the hiUawere so steep at first that he was 
not able to go mueh faster than ourselves. In the 
evening, however, he cut off many miles of the cir« 
euitous course jof the river by creasing a mountain, 
over which he found a wide Indian road, which in 
ttaoy places mtm9 to have been cut or dug down in 
the ewfth. He paseed, also, two branches ofa stream^ 
iwhich he called Oidway's Cceeky where he saw a 
SHunber of beaver^ma extending in close success 
01011 towarde.the mountains ^s far as he could distin- 
gmah: on the, cUfis were maoy of the big-homed an- 
imals* After crossing this mountain he encamped 
near a small stjream of running water, having trav* 
/elled twenty miles." • * • 

In Iheir progress up the river this day they pass- 
ed several streams, some of considerable size, com* 
tag from the mountains, the waters of which were 
cold, pure, and well tasted* '' The soil near the river,* 
proceeds the Journal,. *^ is good, and produces a lux- 
«iiant growth of grass and weeds : among these pro* 
dioctioits the suni<>wer holds a very distinguished 
^piMoe, F«r several days past w^ have observed a 
is^cies of flax in the low j^rounds, the leaf, stem, 
and pericarp of whicb resemble those of the fla^ 
,<x>msnonly cultivated in the Uivted States. Th^ 
stems rise to the height of two and a half or thre0 
leet, and spring to the«umber of eightor ten from the 
«tiie root, wiUia stisong, thidL bark, apparently weQ 
cdcnlated for use* The root seems to be pe^ennia^, 
find it is probable that the cutting of 4ie stems may 
aiet ai all iiyore it; for* although the Beeds 9^n^ 
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yet ripe, there are young suckers shooting up kwa 
the root, whence we may infer that the stems which 
are fully grown, and in the proper stage of Teg^** 
tion to produce the best flax, are not essential to the 
preservation or support of the root ; a circumstance 
which would render it a most valuable pkunt. To* 
day we have met with a second species of flaxi 
smaller than the first, as it seldom obtains a greater 
' height than nine or twelve inches : the leaf km stem 
resemble those of the species just mentioned, except 
that the latter is rarely branched, and bears a sinm 
monopetalous, bell-shaped blue flower, suspen&d 
with its limb downward." • • • ' 

" July 19. Captain Clarke pursued his route early 
in the morning, and soon passed the remains of sev^ 
cral Indian camps formed of willow brush, whicll 
seemed to have been deserted this ^ring. At tlM 
isame time he observed that the pine-trees had beea 
Mripped of their bark, which our Indian woman says 
her countrymen do in the spring, in order to obtaia 
the sap, and the soft parts of the wood and bark for 
food. About eleven o'clock lie met a herd of elk^ 
and killed two of th^m ; but such was the want of 
Wood in the neighbourhood, that he was unable to 
procure enough to make a Are, and he was therefovt 
obliged to substitute, the dung of the buffalo^ idtli 
Which he cooked his breakfast. They then resume4 
their course along an oM Indian road. In the afteiw 
nbon they reached a handsome valley, watered by a 
large creek, both of which extend a oonsMerable di^ 
tance among the mountains : this they crossed, and 
during the evening travelled over a moutttainona 
country covered with sharp fragments of flint-iociBi 
which bruised and cut their feet vetymuch, but wen 
scarcely less troublesome than the prickly pear of 
ihe open plains, which have new become so aba** 
dant that it is impossible to avoid Hiend, and the 
^^horns are so strong that they pierce a doable sols 
-ef dressed deerskin i the best vesomce agi^Bst thaa 



is a sole of dried l^nfialo hido. At night they reach-. 
ed the river mneh iatigued, having passed two mount* 
ains in the course 4>i the day, and travelled thirty 
mUes. Captain Clarke^s first eniployment on light- 
ing a fire, was to extract from his feet the briars^ 
irluch he loiuid to be seventeen in number. 

*^ In the mean time we proceeded on very well« 
though the water appears to increase in rapidity as 
we advance ; the current has, indeed, heen strong 
during the day, and obstructed by some rapids^ 
which are not» however, much broken by rocks, and 
are perfectly safe ; the river is deep, and its general 
width is from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
jtLVda wide. For more than thirteen miles we went 
akNEig th* numerous bends of the river, and then 
KBaohed twa small islands ; three and three quarter 
ndles beyoiod ^hioh is a soiaU creek, in a bend ta 
Ifae left, abofve a small island on the right. We^ 
wove regaled about ten o^clock P.M. with a thunder^r 
storm of rain and hail> which lasted for an hour ; but 
dmring the day, in this confined vaUey through which 
we are passinf , the heat is almost insupportable, 
and whenever we obtain a glimpse of ^e lofty tops 
of the mountains we are tantalized with a view o^r 
liie snow. These mountains have their sides and 
aunmiits partially varied with Uttle copses of pine« 
oedar, and balsam*fir. A n^e and a half be^ona 
Uhs creek the vocjis af^pvosich the river on hoth sideS| 
fomuiig r most subhme and extraordinary specta-r 
(de. For five and thriee quarter miles these rocks 
rise perpendicularly from the water's edge to the 
height of aeariy iwelif>e hnqdred feet. They are 
composed of a blaokgranite near th^ir base, but kom 
the lighter ooloiur above, and from the fragments^ 
we rappoae the^ upper part tp he fiint of a yellowisl^ 
brown and cream calow» 

*^ Nothing can be imagined mere tremendous thaq 
the fh>wning daritness of these rocks, which project 
•ver tl|e river and manace us wi^ destruction. Th^ 
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river, one hundred and fifty yards in width, seems to 
have forced its channel down this solid mass ; bat 
so reluctantly has it given way, that during the 
whole distance the water is very deep even at the 
edges, and for the first three miles there is not a 
spot, except one of a few 3rards, in which a man 
could stand between the water and the towering 
perpendicular of the mountain. The convulsion of 
the passage must have b^en terrible, since at its out* 
let there are vast columns of rock torn from the 
mountain, which are strewed On both sides of the 
river, the trophies, as it were, of its victory. Sev* 
eral fine springs burst out from the chasms of the 
rock, and contribute to increase the river, which hae 
a strong current, but, very fortunately, we were abis 
to overcome it with our oars, since it would have 
been impossible to use either the cord or the poteu 
We were obliged to go on some time after dark, not 
being able to find a spot large enough to encamp on ; 
but at length, about two miles above a smsdl island 
in the middle of the river, we met with a place on 
the left side, where we procured plenty of light 
wood and pitch pine. This extraorainary range of - 
%ocks we called the Crates of the Rocky Mountains. < 

" We had made twenty-two miles^ and four and a 
quarter miles from the entrance of the Gates* The 
' mountains were higher to-day than they were yes- 
terday. We saw some bighorns, and a few ante* 
lopes and beaver, but since entering the mountains 
have found no buffalo t the otter are, however, ia 
great plenty^- 

" July 20. By employing the tow-rope whenever 
the banks permitted the use of it, the i^ver being too 
deep for the pole, we were enabled to overcome the 
current, whieh is stiU strong. At the distance of 
half a mile we came to m high rock in a bend to the 
left, in the Gates. Here 3ie perpendicular rocks 
cease, the hills retire from the river, and the valleys 
suddenly wides to a greater extent than they hate 
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been since wd enters the tnounttins. At this pkce 
was some scattered timber, consisting of the nar« 
row4eafed cotton wood« the aspen, and pine. There 
are also vast quantities of gooseberries, service-ber<» 
hes, and several species of currant^ among which is 
one of a black colour, the flavour of which is pref-* 
erable to that of the yellow, and would be deemed 
superior to that of any currant in the United States^ 

** At a mile from the Gates, a large creek comes 
down from the mountains, and empties itself behind 
an island in the middle of a bend to the north. To 
this stream, which is fifteen yafds wide, we gavd 
the name of Potts's Creek, after John Potts, one of 
our men. Up this valley, about seven miles, wq 
discovered a great smoke^ as if the whole country 
had been set on fire ; but we were at a loss to de^ 
cide whether it had been done aocidents^y by Cap- 
tain Clarke's party,- or by the Indians as a signal on 
their Aserving us. We afterward learned that this 
last was the fact ^ for they had heard a gun fired by 
one of Captain Clarke's men, and, believing that 
their enemies were approaching, had fled into th€i 
ttiountains, first se(tting fire to the plains as a warn-* 
ing to.their countrymen. We continued our course 
along several islands, and having made in the course 
of tl^ day fifteen miles, encamped just above an isl- 
and, at a spring on a high bai^ on the left side of the 
river." * ♦ • 

*^ Captain Clarke, on setting out this morning, had 
gone through the valley about si^ miles to the right 
of the river. He soon fell into the Indian road^ 
which he pursued tiU he reached the Missouri, at the 
distance. of eighteen miles from his last enc:amp- 
m^t, just above the entrance of a large creek, which 
We afterward called Whiteearth Creek. Here he 
found his ,piirty so much cut and pierced with the 
sharp flmt a»d the prickly pear that he proceeded 
Only a short distance farther, and then halted to wait 
for us. Along his route he had taken the precau^ 
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tfon to strew si^iMls, tnch as pieces of doth, paperi 
sod Ikien, to prove to the Indians, if by any acci« 
dent they met his track, that we were white iiien« 
But he observed a tmofce some disUoce ahead, and 
concluded that the^ whole country ha^ now taken the 
alarm." • • • 

On the fotkming day, after proceeding for eleven 
and a half miles through a moUntainoos and brokea 
country, they reached in the erenhig a beaatiM 
plain, ten or twelve miles wide, an^-extendihg as hf 
as the eye coidd reach* ^* This i^n, or rather val- 
ley," says the jonmahst, *• is bounded by two nearly 
parallel ranges of high mountains, whose summits 
are partially covered with snow, below which the 
t>ine is scattered along the sides down to the plaa 
in some places, though (he greater part of their sar* 
face has no timber, and exhibits oiuy A barren soUi 
with no coveringexcept dry, oarched grass, or Mack, 
rugged rocks. On entering the valley, the river as- 
sumes a totally different aspect. It spreads to more 
than a mile in width, and, though inore rapid tlm 
before, is shallow enough in almost every part for 
the use of the pole, while its bed is formed of 
smooth stones and some large rocks, aa it baa beeot 
indeed, since we entered the mountains : it is also 
divided by a number of islands, some of whk^ are 
large near the northern shore. The soil of the val* 
ley is a rich black loam, ai^arently very fertile, and 
covered with a fine sreen herbage about eig^en 
inches or two feet in height ; while that of tro high 
grounds is perfectly dry, and seems scorched by the 
sun. The timber, ^ough stiil scarce, is in greater 
quantities in this valley than we have seen it siaoe 
entering the mounftsuns, and seems to prefer the 
borders o^ the small creeks to the banks of the river 
itself." • • ♦ 

"* We this day saw two pheasants of a dark bfowa 
eolour, much ko^^er than the same species of bad 
m the United States. Of geefie we daily see great 



ttumbem, with tbeir yomig p^ectly fealfbered, ex^ 
qept on the wings, where both young and old are- 
deficient ; the first are inery fine food, but the old 
ones are poor^ and unfit, for use. Severalof the 
large brown or sand-hill crane are feeding in the 
Ipw groundson tbe grass, which forms their principal 
fipod. The young crane cannot fiy at this season : 
tbey are as large as a turkey^ of a bright reddish bay 
QOlQur." * * • 

" July 2!2. We set oujt aiaii early hour* Tim river 
being divided into so i many channels, by both larg« 
wd small islands, that it was impossible to lay it: 
dQWfi accurately by following in a oande any single^ 
ohannel, Captain Lewis walked on shore, took the 
general courses, of the stareani) and from the rising" 
grounds laid down the situation of the islands and 
channel?) which he was enabled to do with perfect* 
accuracy, the view not being obstmcted by much 
timber. At one mile and a> quarter we passed an 
island somewhat larger than the rest, and four miles 
fftrther reached the upper end of am^er, where we- 
breakfasted. This is a large island, forming, in thei 
middle of a bend to the north, a level fertile i^ain, 
ten feet above thQ surfsea of the water, and never 
Qverfiowod. Here we jfonnd gceat quantities of a 
wenall onion, about the aise of a musk^ ball, though 
some were larger^ It is white, crisp, and as well* 
^voured as any of otur^gar^ten omons : the seed is i 
j«st ripening, and as the. plant bears a large quantity 
to the square foot, and stands the rigours of the cli«, 
mate, it will, no doubt, be an acquisition to settlers, 
i'rom this production we called it Onion Island. 
J)uring the next seven and three quarter miles we 
passed several long circular bends, and a number of 
large £^d small islands, which divide the river into 
jpany channels, and then reaehed the mouth of b. 
cjfeek on the north side. It is composed of three 
creeks, which unite in a handsome valley about four 
tnile^ before they discharge thema^ves into^ the> 

Vol. I.— Z 
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MissOari, wbdre it is tt)Ofit fifteen feet wld6 aad^ 
eight feet deep, with clear, transparent water. Here 
we halted for dinner ; but, as the canons took differ^ 
ent channels in ascending, it was some t^me befora 
^ey all joined* 

*' We are delighted to find that the Indian woman 
recognises the country; she tells us that to this 
oreek her countrymen make excursions to procure 
a white paint on its banks, and we therefore call it 
Whiteearth Creek. She sayis, also, that the three 
forks of the Missouri are at no great distance ; a 
piece ,of intelligence which has cheered the spirits 
of us all, as we hope soon to reach the head of that 
river> This is the warmest day except one we 
have experienced this summer. In the shade the 
mercury stood at 00° abore zero, which is the sec^ 
ond time it has reached that height during the &ea« 
son. We encamped on an island^ after making nine^ 
teen and three quarter miles* 

** In the course^of the day we saw many geese« 
orapes) small birds common to the plains, and a few 

gheasants : we also obsenred a small plover or cur-> 
iw of a brown colour, about the fkize of the yellow< 
legged i^over or jack curlew, but of a different spe^ 
cies. It first appeared near the mouth of Smith'd 
River, but is so shy and vigilant that we are unable 
to shoot it. Both the broad and narrow leafed wfl* 
low continue, though the sweet willow has become 
very scarce. The rosebush, small honeysuckle, the 
pulpy-leafed thorn, «outhem wood, sage a^d box« 
alder, narrow-leafed cottonwood, redwood, and a 
species of sumach, are all abundant. So, too, are 
red and black gooseberries, service-berries, choke- 
cherries, and black, red, yellow, and purple currants, 
which last seem to be a favourite food of the bear. 
Before encamping:, we landed and took on board 
Captain Clarke, with the meat he had collected du- 
ring this day's hunt, which consisted of one deer 
and an elk: we had ourselves shot a deer and an 
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uitelope. The mosche^s ^nd gnats were unu« 
Bually fierce this evening." 

They found but little change in the character of 
the country the two following days. Rich and ex- 
tensive levels bordered the hver, with hills and 
mountains in the background. Oaptain Clarke, as 
before, proceeded with a party on foot along the 
banks, where he discovered an Indian road that he 
followed. Small flags were kept hoisted on board 
the canoes, to apprize the natives, should there be 
any near, that they were white men, and not their 
enemies. . 

" We saw," says the Journal, " many otter and 
beaver to-day (the 24th). The latter seem to con- 
tribute very much to the number of islands, and the 
widening of the river. They begin by damming up 
the small channels of about twenty yards between 
the islands : this obliges the river to seek another 
outlet, and, as soon ae this is effected, the channel 
stopped by the beaver becomes filled with mud and 
Band. The industrious animal is then driven to an*' 
other channel, which soon shares the same fate, till 
the river spreads on all sides, and cuts the projecting 
points of the land into islands. We killed a deer, ' 
and saw gr^at. numbers of antelopes, cranes, some 
geese, aiS a few red-headed ducks. The small 
birds of the plains and the oui^ew are still abundant: 
we saw a large bear, Iwit >56uld not come within gun- 
shot of him« There are numerous tracks of the elk, 
but none of the ^mals themselves; and, from the 
appearance of bones and old excrement, we suppose 
that buffalo sometimes stray into the valley, though 
we have as yet seen no recent sigh of them. Along 
the water are a number of snakes, some of a uni- 
form brown colour, others black, and a third speck- 
ted on the abdomen, and striped with black and a 
brownish yellow on the back and sides. The first, 
which is the largest, is about four feet long ; the 
second is of the kind mentioned yesterday i and tha 
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liiiyd resembles in size and appearance the garter^ 
snake of the United States. On examining th6 
teeth of all these serenl kinds, we found them free 
from poison: they are fond of the water, in Which 
they take shelter on being pursued. The mosche^ 
loes, gnats, and prickly pear, our three persecntorSi 
still -eoiltinue with us, and, joined with the labour 
of worki^ the canoes, have faitigued us all exces* 
lively. 

" Captain Clarke continued itoig the Indian road^ 
ivbieh led him up a creek* About ten o'clock he 
saw, at the distance of six miles, a horse feeding in 
the plains, v He went toi^ards him, but the animsd: 
was so wild that he could ndt get within several 
hundred paces of him. He then turned obliquely to 
the river, where he killed a deer, and dined, having 
passed in this valley five handsome stt^ams, only 
<>ne of which had any timber; another had some 
wiUows, and was very mtich dammed up by the 
beav^. After dinner he continued bis route aloo^ 
the liver, and encamped at the distance of thkty 
miles. As he went along be saw many tracks of 
Indians, but none of recent date. The next morning, 
, " July d6, at.Uie distance of a few miles, he aant- 
ved at the Tlnree Forics o( the Missouri. Here he 
found that the plains Imd been recently burned ott 
the north sdderand saw the trade of a horse, which 
seemed to have passed alsput four or five days since» 
After breakfast he exaniBed tiie rivers, and, find^ 
tlmt the north branch, akhooffk not iaik^* tsontate^ 
ed more water than the ixmdle branch, and bore 
more to the westwaard, he determined to ascend it« 
He therefore left a note, informiiig Captain Lewis 
of his intention, and then went up that stream on 
the^north side for abok^ twenty-five miles. Here 
Chaboneau was unable to proceed any farther, and 
the party therefore encaiaped, all of them ^unell 
fatigued, their feet blistered^ and wounded by thi 
prickly pear. 
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** In the mean time we left onr camp, and pro* 
ceeded on very well, though the water is still rapid, 
and has some occasional ripples. The country is 
much like that of yesterday : there are, however, 
fewer islands, for we have passed only two. Behind 
one of them is a large creelc, twenty*five yards wide, 
to which we gave the name of Gass's Creek, from 
one of our sergeants, Patrick Gass : it is formed by 
the union of nve streams, which descend from the 
modntains, and join in the plain near the river. On 
this island we saw a large brown bear, but he re^ 
treated to the shore, and ran off before we could 
approach him. These animals seem more shy than 
they were below the mountains. The antelopes 
have again collected in small herds, composed of 
several females with thdr young, attended by one 
or two males^ though some of the males are still 
solitary, or wander in parties of two over the plains, 
which the antelope invariably prefers to the wood* 
lands, and to which it always retreats if by accident 
it is found straggling on the hiUS, confiding, no doubt, 
in its wonderful fleetness. We also killed a few 
jroung geese ; but, as this game is small, and very 
incompetent to the^ subsistence of the party, we 
have forbidden ti^e men any longer to waste their 
ammunition upon it. About four and a half miles 
above Gass's Creek, the valley in which we have 
been travelling ceases, and the high, craggy cliffs 
again approach the river, which now enters, or, 
rather, leaves what appears to be a second great 
chain of the Rocky Mountains. About a mile after 
entering among these hills or low^ mountains, wer 
passed a number of fine bold springs, which burst 
out near the edge of the river under the freestone 
chffs on the left, and furnished a fine pure water. 
Near these we mei' with two of the worst rapids we 
have seen since entering the mountains ; a ndge of 
sharp, pointed rocks stretching across the river, and 
feaving but small and dangerous channels for navin 
Z3 



gtJtkon. The eHfifii are of a lights colour than those 
we had previously passed, aud in the hed of the riv^ 
er is some limestone^ whioh is small and worn 
smooth, and seems to have been brought down b^ 
the current," • • • 

'* AU these cliffs i^peared to have been under^ 
mined by the water at some period, and fallen down 
from the hills on their sidesr the stratas^ of rock 
sometimes lying with their edges upward; while 
Others, not detached from the hiUs, are depressed 
obhquely on the side next the river, as if they hao 
sunk to fill up the cavity formed by the washing of 
the current." 

The next day they passed a considerable number 
Of small islands, and, Apding the current strong, with 
fre<j[uent ripples^ were obliged t9<lepetid chie^ upon 
their poles and towlines* After proceeding about 

5ive mUee, they came to a point where, says the 
oumal, *' the mountains recede from the river, and 
the Valley widens to the extent of several miles^ 
The river now becomes crowded with islands, of 
which we passfed ten in the next thirteen and thred 
quarter miles : then, at the distance of eighteen 
miles, we encamped on the left shore, near a rock 
in the centre of a bend towards the left, and oppo« 
site to two more islands* 

" This valley has wide low grounds covered with 
high grass, and in many places with a fine turf of 
greensward. The soil of the high lands is thin and 
neager, without any covering except a low sedge 
and a dry kind of grass, whicp is almost as incon- 
Yenient as the prickly pear. The seeds of it are 
armM with a long* twisted, hard beard at their up- 
per extr^ity, while the lower part U a sharp, fini| 
point, beset at its base with little stiff bristles, with 
the points in a direction contrary to the siibidale 
point, to whioh they answer as a barb. We saw 
tikto another species of prickly pear. It is of a 
l^obulair ioixmt composed of aa assemblage Of littlq 
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conic lepes springiog from a eominon root, to 
which their small points are attached as a common 
centre, and the base of the cone forms the apex of 
the kaf^ which is garnished with a circular range of 
sharp thorns, like the cochineal plant, and quite as 
stiff, and even more keen than those of the common 
flat-leaved species. Between the hills the river had 
been conned within one hundred apd fifty or two 
hundred yards, but in the yaUey it widens to two 
hundred or two hundred and ^fty, and sometimes is 
spread by its numerous islands to the distance of 
three quarters of a mile. The banks are low, but 
the river never overflows them. On entering the 
valley wc^ again saw the snow-clad mountains t^fore 
us ; but the appearance of the hills, as well as of the 
timber near us» is much as heretofore. 

*' Finding Cha^oneau unable to proceed, Captaia 
Clarke left him with one of the jnen, and, accompa- 
nied by the other, went up the river about twelve 
miles to Uie top of a n^untain. Here he had an 
extensive view of the river valley upward, and saw 
a large creek which flowed in on the right side. He, 
however, discovered no fresh signs of the Indians, 
and ' therefore determined to examine the ihiddle 
liranch, and join ui by the time we reached the 
forks: he descended the mountain by an Indian 
path whieh wound through a deep valley, and at 
length reached a fine cold spring. The day had 
been very warm, the path unshaded by timber, and 
biff thirst was excessive ; he was therefore tempted 
to drink* But, although he took the precaution of 
previously wetting hi^ head> feet^ and hands, he soon 
found himself very unwell : he continued his route, 
and» after resting with Chaboneau at his camp, re^ 
sumed his march across the north fork, near a large 
island. The first j^rt was knee deepi but on the 
Other side of the island the water came to their 
waists, and was so rapid that Chaboneau was on the 
point of being swept away^ tmd^ not being able tfl 
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swim, would have perished if Captain ClaAe had 
not rescued him. While crossing the island they 
killed two brown bears, and saw great numbers of 
beaver. He then went on to a small river, which 
falls into the north fork some milcfts above it« junc- 
tion with the two others ; and here, finding himself 
growing more-unwell, he halted for the night at the 
distance of four miles from his last encampment. 

" July 27. We proceeded on but filowly, the cu^ 
rent being *till so rapid as' to require the utmost ex- 
ertions of all to advance, and the tnen are losing 
their strength fast, in consequence of their constant 
efforts. At half a mile we passed ah island, and a 
mile and a quarter farther again entered a ridge of 
hills, which now aj^roached the river with cliffs ap- 
parently sinking like those of yesterday! They are 
composed of solid limestone, of a light lead colour 
•when exposed to the air, though when freshly bro- 
ken it is of a deep blue, of an exeellent quality, and 
very fine grain. On these cKffs were numbers of 
the bighorn. At two and a half miles we reached 
the centre of a bend towards the south, passing & 
small island; and one mile and a quarter beyond 
this, at about nine in the morning, we came to the 
mouth of a riv6r seventy yards wide, which falls in 
from the southeast. Here the eountry suddenly 
opens into extensive and beautiful meadows and 
plains, surrounded on every side with distant and 
lofty mountains. 

** Captain Lewis went up this stream for aboat 
half a mile, and from the height of a limestone cliff 
could observe its ooufse about sev^n miles, and the 
three forks of 'the Missouri; of which this river is 
one. Its extreme point 4)oreS. 65^ E., and during 
the seven miles it passes through an extensive mead- 
ow of fine grass, dividing itself into several streams, 
the largest passing near the ridge of hills on which 
he stood. On the right side of the Missouri, a hi|^ 
wide, and extensive plain succeeds to tbis low mea4> 
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'ow, re&clriBg to the hilk. In the meadow a hum 
spring rises about a quarter of a mile^from this south- 
east fork, into which it discharges itself on the right 
'0ide, about fbur hundi^ paxses from wht^e he stood. 
^tween the sontiie^at and middle forks, a distant 
srange of snoW-topped mountains spreads froni east 
to south, above the irtegular broken hills nearer to 
this spot : £he middle and southwest forks unite at 
lialf a mile above the etttranoe of ^ southeast 
iofik. The extreme point at which the former can 
be seen bean Q. 15o Ev^at the distance of fourteen 
>miles^ where it tuiais to the right round the point oi 
a fai^ {Mn, tad di8a{)pears from the view. Its low 
•grounds ar6 several biles ih width, forming a smooth 
•and beautiful green nie^ow,andy Mt the southeast 
-foric, it divides itself into sevferal streams* Between 
these two forks, and near tlMir jnnfction with that 
&om the soudiWest, is* a position admira^y weU 
calculated for a fort. It is a limestone rock of m 
'oUbng form, rising from the "plain perpendicularly 
to tiie height of t>l^etttT-five leet on three of Its 
"Sides; the fourth, tpwms the middle fork, being % 
;gr»dual ascent, aUd coirered with §, fine greenswsurd, 
4» is ^iso the top, wjikk is levd, and contains aboajt 
two-aerels. . 

" An extensive plain lies between the middle ana 
-southwest forks, the last Of which, after watering a 
country like that of the tHfaer two brsoiphes^ disap- 
jpears stoiit twdlve miles ofi; at a point bearing south 
30^ west. It is alsb more divided and serpentine in 
its course thaoi the otSier two,«nd has more tiari>ef <m 
its meadows. This timber consists almost exeltf- 
i^efty of the if|nrr6w«leaved dottonwood, With an m- 
termixture of^ box^aMeV imd Sweei-willotv, the un^ 
iderbrs^ being thicks and hke that of ^e Missoaii 
lower down. A ttx^ of high mountains, parti^ly 
-tftKered with snow, is seen at a considerable distance 
running from sou^ to wes^ and nearly all aromrf 
-OS ^e broken -adges of eoun^ iiks that.below^ 
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through which those united streams appear to hare 
forced their passage. After obsenring the eonntiy, 
Captain Lewis descended to breakfast. /^ 

'* We then left the month of the southeast foik, to 
which, in honour of the secretary of the treasuryj 
we called Gallatin's River ; and at the distance of 
hadf a mile reached the confluence of the southwest 
and . middle branches of the Missouri. Here we 
found a letter from Captain Clarke, and, as we agreed 
with him that the direction of the southwest foik 
gave it a decided preference over the others, we as- 
cended that branch of the river for a mile, and en- 
camped in a level, handsome plain on the left, having 
advanced only seven miles. In this, place we re- 
solved to wait the return of Captain'Clarke,and,in 
the mean time, make the n^essary celestial obser* 
vations, recruit the men, and air the baggage. It 
was, accordingly, all unloaded and stowed away on 
-«hore. ^ 

** Near the three forks we saw many collections 
of the mud-nests of the small martin attached to 
the smooth faces of the limestone rock, where they 
were sheltered by projections of the rock above ; 
and in the meadows were numbers of duck or mal- 
lard with their young, which are now nearly grown. 
The hunters returned towards evening with six deer, 
three otter, and a muskrat, and had seen great num- 
bers of antelope, and many signs of beaver and elk* 

" During all last night Captain Clarice had a hifffa 
fever,^with chills, accompanied by great pain. He» 
however, pursued his route eight miles to ^e middle 
branch, where, not finding any fresh Indian tracks, 
he came down it and joined us abont three o'clock, 
very much exhausted with fatigue and the violence 
of his fever. Believing himself bilious, he took & 
dose of Rush's pills, which we have alwa3r8 found 
sovereign in sucn cases, and bathed the lower ex- 
tremities in warm water. 

« We are now yery anxious tP see the Snake Iii^ 



dians. After having advanced for several hundred 
itailes into this wild and mountainous country, we 
may soon expect that the game will abandon us. 
With no information of the route, we may be unable 
to find a passage across the mountains wheii we 
i*each the head of the river, at least such a one as 
will lead us to the Columbia ; but, even were we ho 
fortunate as to find a branch of that river, the timber 
i)«rhich we have hitherto seen in these mountains 
does not {Promise us any fit to make canoes, so that 
our chief dependance is on meeting some tribe from 
Whom We may procure horses. Our consolation is, 
that this southwest branch canlscarcely head with 
any other river than the Columbia ; and that, if a 
nation of Indians can live in the mountains, we are 
able to endure as much as thfey, and have even better 
ttkesnti of procuring subsistence." 



CfiAPTERXlU. 

The Nam6 Of the Misdoviri changed, as the RiVer now ditide^ 
• itself into three Forks, one of which we called Jeflfefson, one 
Madison, and one Gallatin.—Thfeir general Character.— The 
Party ascend the Jefferson Branch.— Description of the River 
Philosophy, which entei^ into^he Jefferson. — Captain Lewis, 
with a smaU Party, goes in advance in se^arcb of the Shosho* 
• ' of (' '^ ~ 



).— Description of the Country bordering on the River.— 
Captain Lewis still preceding ^he main Party in quest of the 
, Shoshonees.— A singular Accident, which prevented Captain 
Clarke from following Captain Lewis's Advice, and ascend- 
ing the middle Fork of the River.— Description of Philanthro- 
py River, another Stream running into the Jeflferson.— Ca{)- 
tain Lewis, with a small Party, having been unsuccessful m 
his first Attempt, sets off a second time in quest of the Sho- 
shonees. 

" July 28. Captain Clarke continued very unwell 
during the night, but was somewhat relieved this 
morning. On examining the two strtfamsi it became 
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difficult to decide which was th^ larger, or the real. 
Missouri : they are each ninety yards wide, and sO; 
pecfectly similar in characfer axul appearance that 
they aeem to have heen formed in the same mould* 
We were therefore induced to discontinue the name^ 
qf Missouri, and give to the southwest brapph the 
Qanie of Jefferson, in hononr of the President of the 
Vnited States, the projector of the enterprise; and, 
palled the middle hran^ Madison, afterJiames Mad> 
ison, secretary of state*. These, two, as. well aa 
Oallatin River, run with great velocity, apd throw, ' 
out large bodies of water. Gallatiii River Ls, how*, 
ever, the most rapid of the three, and, though not, 
quite as deep, navigable for a considerable distance, 
Madison River, though much less rapid; Uian the 
Gallatin, is somewhat more rapid than the Jefferson: 
the beds of all of them are formed of smooth pebbla 
and gravel, and the waters are perfectly transpa* 
rent.^' • • • , 

*' The greater part of the men, having yesterday 
put their deerskins in water, were this day engaged 
m dressing them, for the purpose of making clothing. 
The weather was very warm, the thermometer in 
the afternoon being at 90° above 0^ and 'the moscht^ 
toes more than usually troublesome : we were, how- 
ever, relieved from them by a high wind fh>m the 
southwest, which came on at four o^clock, bringing 
a storm, of thunder and lightning, attended by re- 
freshing showers, which continued till after dark. 
In the evening the hunters returned with eigbt deer 
and two elk ; and the party sent up the Oallatin re* 
ported that, after passing the poiat where it escaped 
uom Captain Lewis's view yesterday, it turned more 
towards the east, as far as they could discern ihe 
opening of the mountains formed by the valley which 
bordered it." • • • 

" The low ^oundSf although not mpjre than, eight 
9r nine feet above the water, seem ne^ver to be over- 
4gtwed, except a part on the wps^s^ i^ the^ midKHA 
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'fotk, which is stony, and seems occasionally inun- 
dated. They are famished with great qaantities of 
small fruit, such as currants and gooseberries: 
among the latter of which is a black species, which 
We observe not only in the meadows, but along the 
momitain rivulets. Froih the «ame root rise a 
number of stems to the height of live or six feet, 
some of them particularly branched, and all recli- 
ning. The berries are attached l^ a long^ peduncle 
to the stem from which they hang, are of a smooth 
ovate form, asr lar^e as the common garden goose- 
berry, and as black as jet, though the pulp is of a 
bright crimson colour : it is. extremely acid. The 
form resembles that of the common gooseberry, 
though larger." • • • 

'' Sacajawea, our Indian woman, informs us that 
we are encamped on the precise spot where her 
countrymen, the Snake Indians, had their huts five 
years ago, when the Minnetarees of Knife River first 
came in sight of them, and from whom they hastily 
retreated three miles up the Jefferson, and concealed 
themselves in the woods. The Minnetarees, how- 
ever, pursued and attacked them, killed four men, as 
many women, and a number of boys;/ and made 
prisoners of four other boys and all the females, of 
whom Sacajawea was one. She doe? not, howev- 
- er, show any distress at these recollections, nor any 
joy at the prosj>ect of being restored to her country ; 
for she seems to possess the folly, or the philoso- 
phy, of iaot suffering her feelings to extend beyond 
the anxiety*of having plenty to eat and a few trink- 
ets to wear. 

"July 29. This morning the hunters brought in 
'some fat deer of the long-tailed red kind, which are 
^uite as large as those of the United States, and are, 
indeed, the only kind we have found at this place. 
There are numbers of the sand-hill cranes feeding 
in the meadows : we caught a young one of the 
same colour as the red d^r, which, though it had 

Vol. I.— a a 
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Iiearl7 attained its fuil growth^ co«ld not flj; it is 
Very fierce^ and strikes a severe blow mth its 
beak." • » • « The whole party have been engaged 
in dressing^ skms, and making then into moccauos 
and legginsv Captain Clarice's fever has almost left 
him, but he still remains very languid, and has agen* 
eral soreness in his Uiaba. The latitude of oitf 
camp, as the mean of two observations of the roe* 
ridian allatude of the suii's lower Ihnb with octant 
tiy back obeeifvatioh) is 40* W Q.^\ 

^ July 3(K Ca^ain Clarke was this moftiing mneh 
restored ; and, therefore, having made all the obse^ 
vations necessary to fix the kmgiiude, we reloaded 
our canoes, and began to ascend Jefferson River. 
The river now becomes very crooked, and fofpu 
bendii on each side ; the currealt, too, is r^[>td, and 
formed into a great number of channels^ and somt^ 
times shells, the beds of which consist of coame 
gravel The islands are Hmttoally numerous : en 
the right are hl|^ plains, occasionally forming difii 
of rocks and hills, while the left is an extenfflve low 
HfroU)^ and inrairie, intersected by a number of ba^ 
yoos or channels falling into the river. Captain 
Lewis, who had Walked' through it, with Chaboneaai 
his wife, and two mvalids, joined us at dinner a few 
miles above our camp. Here^ the Indian woman 
said, Was thte place where she Imd been made piia* 
oner. The men, being too few to contend with the 
Minnetarees^ mounted their horses, and ded a» soon 
as the attack began. Tht» women and <^idren dis- 
persed, and Sacajawea, as she was crossing at a 
shoal place. Was overtaken in the middle of the 
river by her pwwkers." <^ * • « Captain Lewis pro- 
e^eded^ )&fter dinnery through an^ extensive lom 
ground of ttMber and meadow land intermixed ; bat 
the bayons were so obstTueted by beaver dams^ dial, 
in order to avoid them» he directed his course to- 
wards the high plain on the right. This he gaiiad 
With some difficulty, after wading up to his: 
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throngb the nrad and water of a number of bearer 
4aai8. When he desired to rejoin the canoes, be 
Samad the underbrush bo tbickt and the river so 
crooi(ed, that this, joined to the difficulty of passing 
the bearer dams, induced hiiii to endeavour to in- 
tercept the river at some point where it might be 
nore collected into one chumel, and approach near- 
er to the high plain. He arrived at the bank about 
sunset, having gone only six miles in a direct course 
from the canoes; but he saw no traces of the men^ 
Bor did he. receive any answer to his shouts, nor to 
1^ fring of his gun. It was now nearly dark; a 
duck lighted near him, and he shot it. He then went 
to the head of a small island, where he found some 
ibiftwood, which enabled tim to eook his duck for 
supper, and he laid d«^wn to sleep on some willow-* 
brush. The night was cool, but the dhftwood gave 
Mm a good iire, and he suffered no inconvenience 
except from the moachetoes. 

^ July 31. Captain Lewis waited till after seven 
o'clock in the morning, when he became uneasy leat 
we should have passed beyond his camp last even* 
ing, and determined to foflow us. Jnst as he had 
Set out with thiSvinteiE^on, he saw one of the party 
in advance of the canoes. Although our camp was 
mij two miles below him in a strai^ line, we 
c^uld not reach him sooner, in conse^ience of th^ 
ja^udity of the water and the circuitous route of the 
river. We hsUed tor breakiast, after whi(^ Cap* 
tain Lewis continued his route. At the distance of 
one mile from our encampment we passed the prin^ 
cipal entrance of a stream on tiie left, which rises in 
the Snowy Mountains, to the southwest, between 
Jefferson and Madison Rivers, and diaehaiges itself 
by seven mouths, ^r9 below, and one three miles 
above this, which is the laigest, and abo^ thirty 
yards wide : we called it Philosophy River.'* • * • 

*^ As we inroceeded the tow grounds became nar> 
jom^XiMod the timber more scarce, till. i^ the di*- 
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tance of ten miles, the high hills approach and over* 
hang the river on both sides, forming cliffs of hard^ 
Mack grantle, like almost all those below the lime-t 
stone cliffs at tho Three Forks of the Missouri* 
These cliffs continued for a mile and three quarters, 
when we came to a point of rock on Uie right side, 
where the hills again retire, and the valley widens 
to the distance of a mile and a half. Within tha 
next five miles we passed four islands, and readied 
the foot of a mountain in a bend of the river to the 
left. From this place we went a mile and a quarter 
to the entrance of a smaU run, discharjs^ng itself on 
the left, and encamped oh an island just above it, 
after making seventeen and tiiree quarter miles; 
We observe some pine on the hills on both sides of 
our encampment, which are very lofty. The only 
game we have seen were a bighorn, a few antelope 
and deer, and one brown bear, which escaped from 
our pursuit. Nothing was killed to^ay, nor havo 
we had any fresh meat, except one beaver, for tiie 
last two days ; so that we are now reduced to an 
unusual situation, for we have hitherto always had 
a great abundance of flesh. 

''August 1. We left our enea^ipment early, and 
at the distance of a mile leached a point of rocks 
on the left side, where the river passes through per* 
pendiculax cliffs. Two and three quarter miles £blf* 
ther we halted for breakfast, under a cedar-tree in a 
bend to the right Here, as had been previously ar* 
ranged. Captain Lewis left us, with Sergeant Gass, 
Chaboneau, and Drew3rer, intending to go in advance 
in search of the.Shoshonees." * * * " In crossing 
the mountains he saw a flock of the daric or brown 
pheasant, one of which he killed. This bird is one 
third larger than the common pheasant of the At* 
lantic States; its form is much the same. Tho 
male has not, however, the tufts of long black feath- 
ers on the sides of the neck, so conspicuous in the 
Atlantic pheasant, and both sexes are booted neai)j 
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io the toes. The colour is a uniform daik brown, 
wi^ a small mixture of yellow or yellowish brown 
specks on some of the feathers, particularly those 
of the tail, though the extremities of these are per- 
fectly black for about an inch. The eye is nearly 
black, and the iris has a small dash of yellowish 
brown ; the feathers of the tail are somewhat longer 
than those of our pheasant, but the same in num^r, 
eighteen, and nearly equal in size, except that those 
in the middle are somewhat the longest. Their 
flesh is white, and agreeably flavoured. 

'' He also saw among the^cattered pines near the 
top of the mountain a blue bird, about the size of a 
tobin, but in action and form something like a jay : 
it is constantly in motion, hopping from spray to 
$pray, and its note, which is loud and frequent, is, 
as far as letters can represent it, char ah ! char ah t 
char ah! 

" After breakfast we proceeded on. At the dis- 
tance of two and a quarter miles the river enters a 
liigh mountain, which forms rugged clilTs of nearly 
perpendicular rocks. These are of black granite at 
the lower part, and the upj^r consists of a light- 
fjoloured freestone ; they continue from the point of 
rocks close to the riveic for nine miles, which we 
passed before breakfast, though the current was 
Very strong. At nin^ and a quarter miles we pass* 
ed an island, and a rapid with a fall of six feet, and 
reached the entrance of a large creek on the left 
side. In passing this place, the towline of one of 
^he canoes broke just at ihe shoot of the rapid, 
^wqng on the rocks, and nearly upset. To the 
creek as well as the rapid we gave the name of 
Frazier, after Robert Frazier, one of the party. 
Here the country opens into a beautiful valley, from 
3ix to eight miles in width. The river then becomes 
crooked and crowded with inlands ; its low grounds 
wide and fertile, but, though covered with fine grass 
pom nine inches to two feet high, possessing but a 
t Aa8 
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small proportioa of timber, and that consisting al? 
most entirely of a few narrow-leaved cotton wood- 
trees, distributed along the verge of the river. The 
soil of the plain is tolerably fertile, and consists of 
a black or dark yellow loam. It gradually ascends 
6n each side to the bases of two raiiges of high 
mountains which lie parallel to the river: the tops 
of them are yet, in part, covered with snow ; and 
while in the valley we are nearly sufifocated with 
heat during the day, at night the air is so cold that 
two blankets are not moi^e ttfan suf^ient cover- 
ing." •• ♦ 

'* August 2. Captain Lewis, who slept in the val- 
ley a few miles above us, resumed his journey early, 
and, after making Ave miles, and finding that the 
river still bore to the south, determined to cross it. 
in hopes of shortening the route. For the first 
time, therefore, he waded across it, although there 
are probably many places aboVe the falls where it 
might be attempted with equal safety. The river 
was about ninety yards wide, the curtent rapid, and 
about waist deep. lie then continued along the left 
barik, and encamped after travelling twenty-four 
miles. He. met no fresh tracks of Indians." • * • 

<' In the mean time we proceeded on slowly, th« 
current b^ing so strong as to require the utmost ex- 
ertions of the men to make any advance, even with 
the aid of the cord and pole, the wind being from the 
northwest. The channel, current, ban&s, and gen- 
eral appearance of the river are like that of yester- 
day." • • • 

.** August 3. Captain Lewis pursued his course 
along the river through the valley, which continued 
much as it was yesterday, except that it now wideur 
ed tb nearly twelve miles : the plains, too, were more 
broken, and had some scatt;ered pines near the 
mountains, where they rise higher than hitherto.** 
• • • " The mountains continued high on each side 
of the valley, but their only covering was a smaU 
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species of pitch-pine with a short Jeaf, growing on 
the lower and middle regions, while, for some dis- 
tance below the snowy tops there was neither tim- 
ber nor herbage Of any kind." * • • " He made 
twenty- three miles, the latter part of which, for eight 
miles, was through a high plain, covered with prick- 
liy pears and bearded grass, which rendered the walk- 
ing very inconvenient ; but even this was better than 
the river bottom's we crossed in the evening, which, 
though apparently level, were formed into deep holes, 
as if they had been rooted up by hogs ; and the holes 
were so covered with thick grass that we were in 
danger of falling at every step." * • * 

"On setting out with the canoes, we found the 
river, as usual, much crowded with islands, the cur- 
rent more rapid as well as shallower, so that in 
many places we were obliged to man the canoes 
double, and drag them over the stone and gravel of 
the channel. Soon after we set off. Captain Qlarke, 
who was walking on shore, observed a fresh track, 
which he knew to be that of an Indian from the 
great toes being turned inward ; and, on following 
it, found that it led to the point of a hill from which 
our camp of last night cpuld be seen. This circum- 
stance strengthened the belief that some Indian had 
"Strayed thither^ and run off, alarmed at the sight of 
us. . At two and a quarter miles is a small creek in 
a bend tbwards the right, which runs down from the 
mountains at a little distance ; we called it Panther 
Creek, from an animal of that kind killed by Reuben 
Fields at its mouth. It is precisely the same ani- 
mal common to the western parts of the United 
IStates, and measured seven and a hklf feet from the 
nose to the extremity of the tail." • • * " We ac- 
complished only thirteen miles, and the badness of 
the river made it very laborious, as the meh were 
compelled to be in the water during the greater part 
of the day, 

'' August 4. This morning Captain Lewis started 
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early, and, after going southeast b^ east for Pmr 
miles, reached a bold running cfeek twelre yards 
wide, with clear cold water, furnished apparently 
by four drains from the Snowy Mountains on the 
left.** 

At the distance of three miles he came to a rirer 
about thirty yards wide, apparently navigable for 
some distance ; and, continuing his route in a south- 
westerly direction several miles farther, he reached 
another forty-five yards in breadth^ which he found 
waist deep m formng it. Following its course for 
about six miles, he found it joined by a considerate 
stream with a rapid current, coming from the south- 
west. From a careful observation of the direction 
and character of these streams, he became satisfied 
that the middle one was the best to be tak^a by the 
eanoes, an^ left a note for Captain Clarke to that 
effect. The party in the canoes proceeded onward 
as usual, finding but little change in the countrVi 
killing game as they had opportunity for their sod- 
sistence, and encountering many difficulties from 
the ripples and shoals of the river. The n^en were 
becoming much enfeebled from the sev^ty of their 
labours' and being constantly in the water. 

" August &. This morning," proceeds the Journal* 
*^ Chaboneau complained that he should be unable 
to march far to-day, and Captain Lewis therefore 
ordered him and Sergeant Gass to pass the rapid 
river, and proceed through the level low ground to a 
point of high timber on the middle fork, seven miles 
distant, and wait his return. He then went along 
the north side of the rapid river about four miles, 
where he forded it, and ibund it so swift and shal- 
low that it would be impossible to navigate it. He 
continued along the left side for a mile and a lial( 
when the mountains came dose to the river, and 
Irose to a considerable height, with a partial cover- 
ing of snow. From this place the course of the 
hver was to the east of north. Afiet ^ "^n f^f^ 
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with some difficulty a high point of the moantaiiif 
he had a pleasing view of Uie valley he had passed, 
^d which continued for about twenty miles farUier 
on each side of the middle fork, which then seemed 
to enter the mountains, and was lost to the view. 
In that direction, however, the hills, which terminal 
ted the valley, were much lower than those along 
either of the other forks, particularly the rapid one, 
where they continued rising in ranges above each 
Oth^r as far as the ^ye could reach: the general 
course, too, qf the middle fork, as well as that of i 
the gap which it formed on entering the mountains, 
was considerably to the south of west: circumstan* 
ces which gave a decided preference to this branch 
as the future route. Captain Lewis now descend* 
ed the mountain, and crossed over to the middle 
fork, about five miles distant, and found it still per- 
fectly navigable. There was a very large and plain 
Indian road leading up to it, but it had then no 
tracks except those of horses, which seemed to 
have used it the last spring. The river here made 
a great bend to the southeast, and he therefore di- 
rected his course as well as he could to the spot 
where he had directed Chaboneau and Gass to re- 
pair, and struck the river about three miles above 
their camp. It was now darl^, and he was obliged 
to make his way through the thick brush of thQ 

Eulpy-leaved thorn and the prickly pear for two 
oura before he reached their camp. Here he was 
fortunate enough to find the remains of some meat, 
which was his only food during his march of twen« 
ty-five miles. He had seen no game of any sort 
except a few antelope, which were very shy." * * • 
" We arrived at the forks about four o'clock, but, 
unluckily, Captain Lewis's note had been attached to 
a green pole, which the beaver had cut down, and 
carried off with the note on it : an accident which 
deprived us of all information as to the character 
q{ the two branches of the river. Observing, there? 
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iiMiey tint the northwest fork was most in oor direou 
tk>n, we ascended it. We found it extren»ely rapid, 
sad its waters were scattered ia suetr a manner that 
ffcMT a qoarter of a mHe we were forced to cut a ]>a8- 
sage thrdug^ the willow-bneh that leaned over the 
little channels and united al the tpp. After going 
up it for ar mile, we encamped on an island which 
had been oreiHowed, and was stiU so wet'tiiat we 
were eompeHed to make beds of brush to keep oor- 
ftelres out of the mud. Our provision consisted of 
two deer which had been kUled in the mormn^. 

^August 6. We again proeeeded up the northwest 
fork, which we found stili very rapid, and divided 
by several islands, while the plains near it were in- 
tersected by hayaus. After passing With much difBl- 
cidty over stones and rapids, we reached a blo^T on 
the right, at the distance of nine miles, our general 
course having been south ^0^ west, uid baked for 
breakfast. Here we were joined by Drewyer^ who 
informed ns of the i^ato of the two streams^ and of 
Captain Lewis's note, wlien wo immediately beffan 
to descend the river, ui orde): to take the other 
branch, la going down one af the canoes upset, 
and two others filed with water, by wluch all the 
baggage was wet, and several articles irrecoverably 
lost. As one of them swung round in a r^kid cur- 
rent, Whitehouse was thrown out of her, and while 
down the canoe passed over him, and, had the water 
been two inches shallower, would have crushed him 
to pieces ; but he escaped with a severe bruise of 
the leg. In order to repair these mi^ortunes, we 
hastened to the foiks, where we were joined \if 
Captain Lewis, and then passed over to the left 
side, opposite to the entrance of the rapid fork, and 
encamped on a larse gravelly bar, near which there 
was plenty of wood. Here we opened, and exposed 
to dry, all the articles which had suffered fVom tiie 
water. None of them were completely spoiled ex* 
cept a small keg of powder : the rest of the pow- 
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der was quite safe, though it had been under water 
upward of an hour. The air is indeed so pure smd 
dry, that any woodwork immediately shrinks un- 
less it is kept filled with water; but we had placed 
our powder in small canisters of lead, each contain- 
ing enough for the canister when melted into bullets, 
and secured with cork and wax, which answered 
the purpose perfectly. 

** Captain Lewis had risen very early, and, having 
nothing to eat, sent out Drewyer to the woodland 
on the left m search of a deer, and directed Sergeant 
Gass to keep along the middle branch, to meet us 
if we were ascending it. He then set out with 
Chaboneau towards the forks ; but, five miles above 
them, hearing us on the left, struck the river as we 
were descending, ^nd came on board at the forks. 

** In the evening we killed three deer and four elk, 
which furnished us once more with a plentiful sup- 
ply of meat^ Shannon, the same man who had been 
k>st before for fifteen days, was sent this morning 
to hunt on the northwest fork. When we decided 
on returning, Drewyer was directed to go in quest 
of him, but he returned with information that he had 
proceeded several miles up the river without being 
able to find him. We now had the trumpet sounded, 
and fited several guns, but he did not return, and we 
fear he is again lost 

" August 7. We remained at our encampment this 
mormng for the pinrpose of making some celestial 
observations, and also in order to refresh the men, 
and cora{dete the drying of the baggage. We ob- 
tained a meridian altitude^ which gave the latitude' 
of 'our camp 450 3' 43.8''. We were now completely 
Batisded that the middle branch was the most navi- 
gable, and the true continuation of the Jefferson. 
The iu)rthwest fork seems to be the drain of the 
Bielting snows of the mountains: we called it Wis- 
^lom River." * * ♦ 

<* As soon as the baggage was dried it was reload- 
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ed on board the boats, but we now found it so mucfl 
diminished that we were able to proceed with one 
canoe less. We therefore hauled up the superflu- 
ous one into a thicket of brush, where we secured 
her against being swept away by the high tide. At 
one o'clock all set out except Captain Lewis, who 
remained till the evening in order to complete the 
observation of equal altitudes." • • * "Uneasy 
about Shannon, we had sent R. Fields in search of 
him in the morning." * • * 

They found the river so crooked on the following 
day, that, although they proceeded a considerable 
distance, they made but little advance on their geim 
eral course. They passed a stream coming in from 
the southeast, thirty yards wide at its mouth, to 
which they gave the name of Philanthropy River. 
Fields returned without having seen or heaiti any- 
thing of the missing man. " The general appear- 
ance of the surrounding country," continues the nar- 
rative, " is that of a valley five or six nriles wide, en- 
closed between two high mountains. The bottom 
is rich, with some small timber on the islands and 
along the river, which consists rathei: of underbmsh, 
with a few cottonwood, birch, and willow trees. 
The high grounds have some scattering pine, which 
just reUeve the general nakedness of the hills, but ia 
the plain there is nothing except grass. Along the 
bottoms we saw to-day a considerable quantity of 
the buffalo clover, the sunflower, flax, greensward, 
thistle, and several species of rye grass, some of 
which rise to the height of three or four feet. There 
is also a grass with a soft, smooth leaf, which rises 
about three feet high, and bears its seed very much 
like the timothy ; but it does not grow luxuriantly, 
nor would it apparently answer so well in our mead- 
ows as that plant. We preserved some of its seedi 
which are now ripe, in order to make the experi- 
ment. Our game consisted of deer and antelope, 
and we saw a number of geese and ducks just begun- 
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Hing to fly, and some cranes. We have an abund- 
ance of the large biting or hare fly, of which there 
are two species, one black, the other smaller and 
brown except the head, which is green. The green, 
or blowing flies, unite with them in swarms to at- 
tack us, and seem to have relieved the eye-gnats, 
which have now disappeared. The moschetoe?, 
too, are in large numbers, but not so troublesome as 
they were below. Through the valley are scattered 
bogs, and some very good turf; the earth of which 
the mtid is composed is of a white or bluish- white 
colour, and seems to be argillaceous. On all the 
.three rivers, but particularly on the Philanthropy, 
are immense quantities of beaver, otter, and musk- 
rat." • • ♦ 

" On our right is the point of a high plain, which 
our Indian woman recognises as the place called 
the Beaver's Head, from a supposed resemblance to 
that object. This, she says, is not far ftrom the sum- 
mer retreat of her countrymen, which is on a river 
beyond the mountains, and running to the west 
She is therefore certain that we shall meet them ei- 
ther on this river or on that immediately west of its 
source, which, judging from its present size, cannot 
be far distant. Persuaded of the absolute necessity 
of procuring horses to cross the mountains, it was 
determined thatrone of us should proceed in the morn- 
ing to the head of the river, and penetrate the mount- 
ains till he found the Shoshonees or some other na* 
tion who can assist us in transporting our baggage, 
the greater part of which we shall be compeUed to 
leave without the aid of horses." • * ♦ 
' Early the next day they were joined by Shannon. 
He was greatly fatigued, but had lived plentifully, 
and brought in the skins of three deer. " Immedi- 
ately after breakfast," says the Journal, " Captain 
Lewis took Drewyer, Shields, and M'Neal, and, 
slinging their knapsacks, they set out with a reso- 
lution tQ meet some nation of Indians before they 
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retnnied, however long ihoy might be teparated 
from the party.'* • * • 

The party ia the canoes continued to ascend the 
river, which was so crooked that they advanced bat ' 
four miles in a direct line from their starting-place id 
a distance of eleven miles. 

^August 10. Captain Lewis {uxiceeded on his 
route at an early hour through the wide bottom along 
the left bank of the river. At about &ve miles he 
passed a large creek, and then fell into an IndiaB 
road leading towards the point where the river en* 
tered the mountains. This he followed till he reach- 
ed a high perpendicular cliff of rocks, where the 
river makes its passage through the hills, and which 
he called Rattlesnake Cliff, from the numbers of thai 
reptile which he saw there. Here he kindled a fire 
and waited the return of Drewyer, who had bees 
«ent out on the way tp kill a deer: he came back 
about noon with the skins of three deer, and the 
flesh of one (^ the best of them. After a hasty dia- 
ller they returned to the Indian road, which th^ had 
left for a short distance to see the cUff. It led them 
fiometimee over the hills, sometimes along, the nap- 
row bottoms of the river, till, at the distance of fif- 
teen miles from llattlesnake Cliff, they reached a 
handsome, open, and level valley, where the river 
-divided into nearly two equal branches. The mount* 
ains over which they passed ¥^ere not veryhigb, bol 
rugged, and run close to the river aide. The river, 
which before it enters the mountain is rapid, rocky, 
very crooked, much divided by islands, and shallow, 
now becomes more direct in its course as it is hon* 
BMd in by the hills, and baa not so many bends nor 
islands, but is still more rapid and rocky, »id contin- 
ues as shallow as be^re. On exammiia^ botk 
branches, it was evident that neither of them WW 
navigable farther. The road forked with the river? 
and Captain Lewis therefore sent a man up each of 
them for a i^ort distance, ia order Uiat, by compa- 
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ring their respective reports, he might be able to 
take that which seemed to have been most used the 
last spring. From their accounts he resolved to 
choose that which led along the southwest branch of 
the river, which was rather the smaller of the two ; 
he accordingly wrote a note to Captain Clarke, in- 
forming him of his route, and recommending his 
staying with the party at the forks till he should re- 
turn. This he fixed on a dry willow pole at the 
forks of the river, and then proceeded up the south- 
west branch. But, after going a mile and a half, the 
road became scarcely distinguishable, and the tracks 
of the horses which he had followed along the JeU 
fersoji were no longer seen. He therefore return- 
;ed to examine the other road himself, and found 
that the horses had, in fact, passed along the west- 
ern or right fork, which had the additional recom- 
mendation of being larger than the other. 

^* This road he concluded to take, and sent back 
Drewyer to the forks with a second letter to Cap- 
tain Clarke, apprizing him of the chahge, and then 
proceeded on. The valley of the west fork, through 
which he now passed, bears a little to the north of 
west, and is confined within the space of about a 
mile in width by rough mountains and steep cliffs 
of rock. At the distance of four and a half miles it 
opens into a beautiful and extensive plain, about ten 
miles long, and five or six in width, surrounded on 
all sides by a higher rolling or waving country, in- 
tersected by several little rivulets from the mount- 
ains, each bordered by wide meadows. Nearly the 
entire prospect is bounded by these mountains, which 
thus form a beautiful sheltered vale about sixteen 
or eighteen miles in diameter.- On entering this vale 
the river bends to the northwest, and bathes the foot 
of the hills on the right. At this place they hadted 
for the night, on the right side of the river, and, hav- 
ing lighted a fire of dry willow brush, the only fuel 
which the country affords, supped on a deer. They 
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had travelled to-day thirty miles by estimate : that 
is, ten to Rattlesnake Cliif, fifteen to the forks of Jef- 
ferson River, and five to their encampment. In this 
vale some psurts of the low grounds are tolerably fer- 
tile» but much the greater proportion is covered 
with prickly pear, sedge, twisted grass, the pulpy- 
leaved thorn, southern- wood, and wild sage, and, 
like the uplands, has a very inferior soil. These 
last have little nK>re than the prickly pear, and the 
twisted or bearded grass ; nor are there in the whole 
Yale more than three or four cotton wood- trees, and 
those are small. At the apparent extremity of the 
bottom lands above, and about ten miles to the west, 
are two perpendicular cliffs, risii^ to a considerable 
height on each side of the river, and at this distance 
seem like a gate." 

The party by water started at sunrise, and found 
the river not so rapid as the day before, though more 
narrow, and still very crooked, and so shsdlow.that 
they were obliged to drag the canoes over many rip- 
ples in the course of the day. The game appeared 
to be growing scarcer, and they killed only a sin|^ 
deer. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Gaptaitt Lewu pieoede$ the mam Body in Search of the Shosho- 
neea.— His ill Success at the first Interview.— The Party 
with Captain Lewis at length discover the Source of the Mis- 
souri.— Captain Clarke, with the main Body, stiU employed 
in ascending the Missouri or Jefferson Riree.---Ca|)tain Lew* 
is's second Interview with the Sfooshonees successfuL— The 
interesting Ceremonies of his first Introduction to the Natives 
detailed at large.— Their Hospitality.— Their Mode of hunt- 
ing the Antelope.— The Difiiculties enconntered by Captain 
Clarke in ascending the River.*-Suspicions entertained of 
Captain Lewis by the Shoshonces, and his Mode of allaying 
them.— The ravenom Appetite ef the Savages illustrated by 
a singular Adventure.— The Indians still Jealous, and the 

great Pains taken by Captain Lewis to preserve their Confi- 
ence.— Captain Clarke arrives with the main Body, exhaust* 
-ed by the Difficulties they liad tiadergona. 

^AijecsT IL Captain Lewis again proceed^ oa 
#arly, but had4hefiiortification to find that the track 
he ^ad followed yesterday soon disappeared. H0 
deterinined, therefore, to go on to the narrow gate, 
or pass of the riv^, which he had seen from the 
camp, in hopes of being able to reeoi^er the Indiaa 
path. For this purpose he waded across the river, 
which wjui now about twelve yards wide, and barred 
m several places by the dams (^ the beaver, and 
then wem straight forward to the pass* sending one 
man along the river to his ied« and smother to tlie 
right, with orders to search for the road, and, if 
tbey found it, to let him know by raising a hat on 
the muzzte of thmr guns. la this order they went 
along for about five miles, when Oaptaki Lewi^ per-^ 
eeived, with the greatest delight, a man on horse- 
iMkck, at the distance of two miles, coming down tho 
plain towards them. On observing him with the 
glass, Captain Lewis saw that ha was of a differenit 
Bb3 
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nation from any Indians we had hitherto met : he 
was armed with a bow and a quiver of arrows; 
mounted on an elegant horse without a saddle, and 
a small string attached to the under jaw answered 
as a bridle. Convinced that he was a Shoshonee, 
and knowing how much of our success depended on 
the friendly offices of that nation, Captain Lewis 
was full of anxiety to approach without alarming 
him, and to convince him that he was a white man: 
he therefore proceeded on towards the Indian at his 
usual pace. When they were within a mile of each 
other the Indian suddenly stopped ; Captain Lewis 
iaunediately followed his example, took his blanket 
from his knapsack, and, holding it with both hands 
at the two corners, threw it above his head, and un- 
folded it as he brought it to the ground, as if in the 
act of spreading it. This signal, wh|eh origm^tes 
in the practice of 8preadin|^ a robe or skin as a seat 
for guests to whom they wish to show a distinguish- 
ed kindness, is the universal sign of friendship among 
the Indians on the Missoori and the Rocky Mount- 
ains. As usual. Captain Lewis repeated this signal 
three times : still the Indian kept his position, and 
looked with an air of suspicion on Drewyer and 
Shields, who were now advancing on each side. 
Captain Lewis tvas afraid to make any signal for 
them to halt, lest he should increase the distrust of 
the Indian, who began to be uneasy, and they were 
too distant to hear his voice. He therefore took 
ftom his pack some beads, a looking-glass, and a 
few trinkets, which he had brought for the purposct 
and, leaving his gun, advanced unarmed towards the 
Indian. He remahied in the same position iill Cap- 
tain Lewis came within two hundred yards of him« 
when he turned his horse and began to moire off 
slowly. Captain Lewis then ealt^ out to him in 
as loud a voice as he could, repeating the words 
tabha bone, which in the Shoshonee language mean 
White man. But, lookmg over his nkomer^ the Ja* 
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dian kept his eyes on Drewyer and Sliields, who 
were still /advancing, without recollecting the im- 
propriety of doing so at auch a moment, till Captain 
JLiewie made a signal to them to halt : this Drewyer 
obeyed, but Shields did not observe it, and still went 
forward. Seeing Drewyer halt, the Indian turned 
his horse about as if to wait for Captain Lewis, who 
now reached within one hundred and fifty paces, 
repeating the words tabba bancy and holding ^p the 
trmkets in his hand, at Uie same time stripping up 
the sleeve of his shirt to show the colour of his skim 
The Indian suflfered him to advance within one hun* 
dred paces, then suddenly turned his horse, and» 
giving him the whip, leaped across the creek, and 
disappeared in an instant among the willow bushes : 
with htm vanished all the hopes which the sight of 
him had inspired, of a friendly introduction to his 
countrymen. 

<« Though sadly disappointed by the imprudence 
of his two men. Captain Lewis determined to make 
^e incident of some use, and, calling the men to 
him, they all set off after the track of the horse, 
which they hoped might lead them to the camp of 
the Indian who had fled, or, if he iiad given the 
alarm to any small party, their track might conduct 
them to the body of the nation. They now fixed a 
small flag of the United States on a pole, which was 
carried by one of the men as a signal of their friend- 
ly intentions, should the Indians observe them aa 
they were advancing. The track l£^ across an isl« 
mnd formed by a nearly equal division of the creek 
in the low gKounds ; and, after reaching the open 
land on the opposite side, it turned towards some 
high hills about three miles distant. Presuming 
that the Indian camp might be among these hills, 
and that by advancing hastily he might be seen and 
alarm them. Captain Lewis sought an elevated situ- 
ation near the creek, had a fire made of willow 
hrush, and took breakjbst At the same time ha 
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prepared a smaQ Msoitment oC h^e, tiinkets, nw^, 
some paint, «iDd a lookingr<-gla8s,aBd placed them oH 
a pole near the fire, in order ^at, if the Indians m- 
tnrned, they mig^hi discover that the party were 
\Hiite men and friends. While makibg these prep* 
arations, a very heavy shower of rain and hail came 
on, and wet them tp the skin. In about twenty 
ihinotes it was over, and Captain Lewiis renewed 
the pursuit; but, as the rain bad made the grass 
which the horse had trodden down rise again, his 
track could with difficulty be distinguished. As they 
went along they passed several places where the 
Indians seemed to have b^en digging roots the same 
day, and saw t)he fresh track of eight or ten horses ; 
but they had been wandering ab(Hii in so confused 
a manner that he could not discern any particular 
path, and at last, after pursuing the track of the iu* 
gitive Indian about four miles along the valley to. 
the left, under the foot of the hlUa, he lost it alto- 
gether." 

The party in the canoes advanced as usual, en- 
countering the same difficulties as before, and ma* 
king but litttle actual progress, from the numerou* 
bends in the river. They passed a. large island^ 
which they called Three-thoosand-mile Island, frraoft 
iis being at this distance ftt>m the mouth of tha 
Missouri. 

" August 13. This morning, as iroon as.it was light. 
Captain Lewis sent Drewyer to tUscoyer, if possi- 
ble, the route of the Indians. In about an hour asd 
a half he returned, after following the tracks of the 
horse they had lost yesterday to the mountains, 
among which they ascended, and were no longer 
Tisible. Captain Lewis now decided on nuJdng the 
circuit akmg the foot of the mountains which form* 
ed the valley, expecting by that means to find a road 
across them, and accordingly seat Drewyer om caam 
side, and Shiekle on the other. In this way they 
Atosaed four small riyulets near each othiei^ ott wlem 
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weire some bowers or conical lodges of willowbrush, 
which seemed to have been constructed recently. 
From the manner in which the ground in the neigh* 
bourhood was torn up, the Indians appeared to have 
been gathering roots ; but Captain Lewis could not 
discover what particular plant they were searching 
for; nor could he find any fresh track, till, at the dis* 
tance of four miles from his camp, he met a large, 
plain Indian road, which came into the valley from the 
northeast, and wound along the foot of the mount- 
ains to the southwest; approaching obliquely the 
main stream he had left yesterday. Down this road 
he now went towards the sonthwest. At the dis- 
tance of five miles it crossed a large run or creek, 
which is $ principal branch of the main stream into 
which it falls, just above the high cliffs or gates ob- 
served yesterday, and which they now saw below 
them. Here they halted^ and breakfasted on the 
last of the deer, keeping a smaU piece of pork in re- 
serve against accident : they then proceeded through 
the low bottom along the main stream, near the foot 
of the mountains on their right. For the first five 
miles the valley continued towards the southwest, 
and was from two to three miles in width : then the 
main stream, which had received two smaU branch- 
es from the left, turned abruptly to the west through 
a narrow bottom between the mountains. The 
road was stiU i^ain; and as it led them directly to- 
wards the mountain, the stream gradually became 
smaller, till, after Uieir advancing two miles farther, 
it had so greatly diminished in width, that one of the 
men, in a fit of enthusiasm, with one foot on each 
idde of the rivulet, thanked God that he had lived to 
bestride the Missouri. As they proceeded on, their 
hopes of soon seeing the waters of the Columbia 
vose almost to painfiid an»ety, when, at the distance 
of four miles froni the last almipt turn of the stream, 
they reached a smaU gap, formed by the high mount* 
ams which recede on either side, leaving rootn fot 
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the Indian rotd. From the foot of one of the low- 
est of these mountains, which rises with a gentle as*, 
cent ^f about half a mile, issues the remotest water 
of the Missouri. 

'* They had now reached the hidden sources of 
that river, which had never before been seen by civ- 
ilized man ; and as they quenched their thirst at the 
chaste and icy fountain— as they sat down by the 
brink of that little rivulet^ which yielded its distant 
and modest tribute to tb& parent ocean, they felt 
themselves rewarded for aU their labours and all 
their difficulties. They left retuctasftly this interest- 
ing spot, and, pursuing the Indian road; through the 
interval of the hills, arrived at the top <tf a ridge, 
from which they saw high mountains, partially cov- 
ered with snow, still to the west of them. ^ 

" The ridge on which they stood formed the divi- 
ding-hne between the waters of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceana. They followed a descent much 
steeper than that on the eastern side, and at the dis- 
tance of three quarters of a mile reached a hand- 
some, bold creek of cold, clear water running to the 
westward. They stopped to taste, for tfa« fim time, 
the waters of the Columbia ; and, after a few min- 
utes, followed the road across steep hills and low 
hollows, when they came to a spring on the aide oi> 
a mountain. Here they found a ai^bsient quantity^ 
of dry willow-brush for fuel, and therefore halted for 
the night ; and, having killed nothing in the conrs* 
of the day, supped on their last piece of pork, and 
trusted to fortune for some other food to mix with a 
little flour and parched meal, which was all ^at now 
yemained of their provisions. . Before reaching tha 
fountain of the Missouri, they saw several large 
hawks, nearly black, and aome heathcooks : these 
lasfr have a Ipng, pointed tail, and are of a uniform 
dark brown colour, nnich larger than the eommo» 
fowl, and sfmilar in habits and^ their mode of ftf^ 
ing to the giouae or prairietiienv Drewyer alw 



wounded, at the distance o£ one hundred and thirtjr 
yardS) an animal which we had not yet seen^ but 
which, after falling, recovered itself and escaped. It 
seemed to be of the fox kindi rather larger than the 
small wolf of the plainsi and with a stun in which 
black and reddish brown wete curiously intermixedi 
On a creek of the Columbia they found a species 
of currant) which does not grow as high as that o£ 
the Missouri^ though it is more branching, and its 
leaf, the under di^ of which is covered with a hairy 
pubescence, is twice as large. The fruit is of th^ 
ordinary siae and shape of the currant^ and support^ 
ed in the usual manner, but is of a deep purple col* 
our, acid, and of a very inferior flavour." • • • 

Captain Clarke proceeded on with the boats, ad< 
Tancing twelve miles in the course of the day^ 
though, owing to the numerous curvatures in the riv-^ 
er, only four miles in a direct line. The men wertf 
feeble and sore from being continually in the water/ 
and 80 worn down by fatigue that they were impa« 
tient to travel by l^iid. 

Bally next morning Captain Lewis started again 
on the Indian road, which ran in a western direction^ 
through an opeof broken country, and conducted him 
to a fine valley about ^ mile in width. Among 
other plants^ they met with *' s( species of honeV'* 
suckle, resembling, in its genaral appearance and the 
shape of its leaf, the smidl honeysuckle of the Mis^ 
souri, except that it is-tathei* larger^ and bears a 
gtobuku* berry i^ut the size of a garden pea, of a 
white colour, and formed of a soft, white, mucila* 
ginous substance, in which are several small brown 
seeds, iniegult|:ly scattered without any cell, and en- 
^eknped in a smooth, thin pdlicle. 

** They proceeded along a waving plain parallel to 
the valley for about lour miles, when they discov- 
ered two women, a man, and some dogs, on an em- 
inence at the distance of a mile before them. The 
strangers viewed them apparently with much attea- 
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tion for a few miniiteB, and then two of them sat 
down, as if to await Captain Lewis's arrivaL He 
went on till he reached within about half a mile of 
them ; then, ordering his party to stop, put down his 
knapsack slnd rifle, and, unfurling the dag, advanced 
alone. The females soon retreated behind the hill, 
but the man remained till Captain Lewis came within 
a hundred yards of him, when he too went ofi^ 
though Captain Lewis called out tabba bone loud 
ei^ough to be distinctly heard. He hastened to the 
top of the hill, but they had aU disappeared. The 
dogs, however, were less shy, and came close to 
him : he therefore thought/of tying a handkerchief 
with some beads r<!mnd their necks, and then letting 
"them loose, to convince the fugitives of his friendly 
disposition ; but they would not suffer him to take 
hold of them, and soon left him. 

*' He now made a signal to his men, who joined 
him, and then all followed the track of the Indians, 
which led along a continuation of the same road 
they had been already triavelling. It was dusty, and 
seemed to have been much used lately bo^ by foot- 
passengers and horsemeki. They had not gooe 
along it more than a mile, when on a sudden they 
saw three female Indians,irom whom they h»i been 
concealed by the deep ravines which intersected the 
road, till they were now within thirty paces of each 
other. One of them, a young woman, immediately 
took to flight : the other two, an elderly "woman and 
a little giii, seeing we were too near for them to es- 
cape, sat on the ground, and, holding down their 
heads, seemed as if reconciled to the deaUi which 
they supposed awaited them. The same habit of 
holding down the head, and inviting the enemy to 
strike, when all chance of escape is gone, is pre- 
served in £g3rpt to this day. Captain Lewis in- 
stantly put down his rifle, and, advancing towards 
them, took the woman by the hand, raised her up, 
tmd repeated the words tabba bone, at the same time 
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/•tipping wp his rf»rt sleeve to prove that he was a 
white man ; for his hands and (tSce had become, l^ 
constant exposure, quite m dari^ as their own; She 
appeared immediately relieved from her alarm, and 
Drewyer and Shields now comii^ up, Captain LeW'* 
48 gave her and her child some beads, a few awk, 
.pewter mirrors, and a little paint, and told Drewyer 
ito request her ix> reoaU her companion, who had es- 
caped to some distance, and, by alarming the Indians, 
-might cause tiiem to attack him without any time 
-for explanation. She did as she was desired, and 
the young woman letnmed almost out of breath. 
-Captain Lewis gave her an equal portion of trinkets, 
«nd painted the tawny cheekis of all three of them 
with vermilion : a ceremony which among the Sho- 
:8honeee is emblematic of peace. After they had 
^become composed, he informed them by signs of his 
wish to go to their camp, in order to see their chiefo 
>attd warriors; they readily assented, and conduct^ 
^he party along the same road down the river. In 
-this way they marched two miles, when they met 
>a troop of nearly sixty warriors, mounted on excel- 
lent horses, riding at full speed towarcte them. As 
they came forwapd^ Caption Lewis put down his gun, 
and went with the flag about fifty paces in advance. 
The chief, who with two men was riding in front of 
the main body, spoke to the women, who now explain* 
ed that the party was composed t>f white men, and 
showed exultingly the presents 4hey had received. 
The three men immediately leaped from their horses, 
€ame iip to Captain Lewis, and embraced him with 
great cordiality, putting their left arm^over his right 
shoulder, and clasping his back,. £rpplying at the 
same time their left cheek to his, and frequently 
vpciforating ah hi e ! ah hi e I " I am mt!ich pteatod, 
I am much rejoiced." ' The whole body of warriors 
BOW came forward, and our men received the ca- 
resses, and UP small share of the grease and paint, 
of their new friends. After this fr^teiQal embmoe, 
Vol. I.— C c 
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of whicl) the rooUTe wm «aeh more sgfeeable tliw 
the manner, Captain Lewis lighted a pipe, and offer- 
ed it to the Indians, who had now seated themselves 
in a circle around the party. But, before they would 
receive this mark of friendship, they pulled off their 
moccasins: a custom^ as we afterward learned, 
which indicates the sacred sincerity of their profes- 
sions when they smoke with a stranger, and which 
imprecates on themselves the misery of going bare- 
foot forever if they prove faithless to their words— 
a penalty by no means light for those who rove over 
the thorny plains of this country." • * * 

"After smoking a few pipes, som^ trifling pres- 
ents were distributed among them^ with which they 
seemed very much pleased^ particularly with the 
blue beads and the vermilion. Captain Lewis then 
stated to the chief that the object of his ^isit was 
friendly, and should be explained as soon as he 
reached their camp ( and that, as the sun was op- 
pressive, and no water near, he wished to go there 
as soon as possible. They now put on their moc- 
casins, and their chief, whose name was Cameah- 
wait, made a short speech to the warriors. Captain 
Lewis then gave him the flag^ which he informed 
him was among white men the emblem of peace ; 
and, now that he had received it, was to be in future 
the bond of union between them. ' The chief th«i 
moved on; our party followed him; and the rest of 
the warriors, in a squadron^ brought up the i^ar. 
Aft^r marching a mile they were halted by the chief, 
who made a second harangue; on which six or eight 
young men rode forward to their camp, and no far- 
ther regularity was observed in the*order of march. 
At the distance of four miles from where they bad 
first met, iliey reached the Indian camp, whidi was 
in a handsome level meadow on the bank of the 
river. Here they were introduced into an old leath- 
ern lodge, which the yonhg men who had been sent 
from the party had fitted up dot their reception. 
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After their being seated on some green boughs and 
antelope skins, one of the warriors pulled up the 
grass in the centre of the lodge, so as to form a va- 
cant circle of two feet diameter, in which he kindled 
a fire. The chief then produced his pipe and tobac- 
co, the warriors all pulled off their moccasins, and 
our party was requested to take off theirs. This 
being done, the chief lighted his pipe at the fire with- 
in the magic circle, and then, retreating from it, com- 
menced a speech several minutes long, at the end 
of which he pointed the stem towards the four car- 
dinal points of the heavens, beginning with the east, 
and concluding with the north. After this ceremony 
he presented the stem in the same way to Captain 
Lewis, who, supposing it to be an invitation to 

^ gmoke, put out his hand to receive the pipe ; but 
the chief drew it back, and continued to repeat the 
same offer three times, after which he pointed the 
stem first to the heavens, then to the centre of the 
little circle, took three whiffs himself, and presented 
it again to Captain Lewis. Finding that this last 
offer was* in good earnest, he smoked a little : the 
pipe was then held to each of the white men, and, 
after they had taken a few whiffs, was given to the 
warriors. This pipe was made of a compact trans- 
parent greenstone, very highly polished, about two 
and a half inches long, and of an oval figure, the 
bowl being in the same situation with the stem. A 
amall piece of burned clay is placed in the bottom 
of the bowl, to separate the tobacco from the end of 
the stem^ and is of an irregularly round figure, ndt 
fitting the tube perfectly close, in order that the 
smoke may pass ^ith facility. The tobacco itf of 
the same kind with that used by the Minnetarees, 
Mandans, and Ricaras pf the Missouri. The Sho- 
shonees do not cultivate this plant, but obtain it from 
the Rocky Mountain Indians, and some of the bands 
of their own nation that live farther south. 
\**The c^^mony of smoking being concluded, 
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CapUia Lewis explained to the chief the purposiea 
of his visit ; and as, by this time, all the women and 
children of the camp had gathered around the lodge, 
to obtain a view of the > first white men they bad. 
ever seen, he distributed among them the remainder 
of the small articles he had brought with him* It 
was now late in the afternoon, and our party had 
tasted no food since the night before. On apprizing 
the chief of this circumstance, ^e said that he had 
nothing but berries to eat, and presented some cakes 
made of service-berries and chokecherries which had 
beea dried in the sun. On these Captain Lewis 
made a hearty meal, and then walked down towards 
the river : he found it a rapid, clear stream, forty 
yards wide and three feet deep ; the banks were low 
and abrupt, like those of the upper part of the Biis^ 
Bonri, and the bed formed of loose stones and graveL 
Its course, as far as he could observe it, was a Uttle 
to the north of west, and was bounded on each side 
by a range of high mountains, of which those on the 
east are the lowest and most distant from the river* 
" The chief informed him that this stream dis-^ 
charged itself^ at the distance of half a day's march, 
into another of twice its sisie, coming in from the 
southwest; but added, on farther inqmry, that there, 
was scarcely more timber below the junction of 
^ose rivers than in this neighbourhood ; and that 
the river was rocky, rapid^ and so closely confined 
between high mountains, t^at it was impossible ta 
pass down it either by land or water to the gnat, 
lake, where, as he had understood, the white meo. 
lived. This inf(»rmation was fiur f^om being satis- 
factory ; for there was no timber here that woukL 
answer the purpose of biiildflig canoes, indeed not 
more than just ^i^eient for fuel, and even that con- 
sisted of the narrow>leaved cotto^wood, the red aoA 
the Qarrow4eaved willow, the chokeche*^, service^ 
berry, and a few cnrrant-bushes, such as are oom*> 
laon on (he MissourL The prospect of going <m by 
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land was more pleasant ; for tbere were great nain- 
bers of horses feediDg in every direction round the 
camp, which would enable us to transport our stores, 
if necessary, over the mountains. 
* "Captain Lewis returned from the river to his 
lodge, and on his way an Indian invited him into his 
bower, and gave him a small morsel of boiled ante- 
lop^ and a piece of fresh salmon roasted. This was 
the first salmon he had seen, and perfectly satisfied 
him that he was now on the waters flowing to the / 
- Pacific. On reaching his lodge he resumed his con- / 
versation with the chief, after which he was enter-/ 
tained with a dance by the Indians. ^ 

" It now proved, as our party had feared, that the 
man whbm they had first met this morning had re- 
turned to the camp, and spread the alarm that their 
enemies, the Minnetarees of Fortde Prairie, \irhom 
they call Pahkees, were advancing on them. The 
warriors instantly armed themselves, and were com- 
ing down in expectation of an attack, when they 
were agreeably surprised by meeting our party. 
The greater part of them were armed with bows 
and arrows, and shields, but a few had small fusils, 
such as are furnished by the Northwest Company's 
traders, ahd which they had obtained from the In- 
dians on the Yellowstone, with whom they were 
now at peace. They had reason to dread the' ap- 
proach of the Pahkees, who had attacked them m 
the course of the last spring, and totally defeated 
them. Oh this occasion twenty of their warriors 
were either killed or made prisoners ; and they lost 
their whole camp, except the leathern lodge which 
they had fitted up for us, and were now obliged to ^ 
live in huts of a conical figure, made of willow- 
brush. ' The music and dancing, which were in no 
respect different from those of the Missouri Indians, 
continued nearly all night ; but Captain Lewis re- 
tired to rest about twelve o'clock, when the fatigues 
Cc2 
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of the day enabled him to sleep, though he was 
awaked several times by the yells of the dancers.'* 

While Captain Lewis was thus engaged, his com- 
panions in the canoes were slowly and laboriously 
ascendinff the riTer. The character of the stream 
was much as it had been for several days, and the 
men were in the water three fouflhs of the time, 
dragging the boats over the shoals. They had but 
httle success in killing game, but cau^t, as they 
had done for some days before, numbers of fine 
trout. 

'* August 14. In order to give time for the boats 
to reach the vforks of Jefferson River," proceeds the 
narrative, " Captain Lewis determined to remain 
where he was, and obtain aU the information he 
could collect in regard to the country. Having no- 
thing to eat but a httle flour and parched meal, with 
the berries of the Indians, he sent out Drewyer and 
Shields, who borrowed horses from the natives, to 
hunt for a few hours. About the same time the 
young warriors set out fbr the same purpose. There . 
are iHit few elk or black-tailed deer in this neigh- 
bourhood ; and as the comtnpn red deer secrete 
themselves in the bushes when alarmed, they are 
soon safe (torn the arrows, which are but feeble 
wes4)ons against any animals which the huntsmen 
cannot previously run down with their horses. The 
chief game of the Shoshonees, therefore, is the an- 
telope, which, when pursued, retreats to the open 
plains, where the horses have full room for the 
chase. But such is its extraordinary fleetness and 
wind, that a single horse has no possible chance of 
outrunning it or tiring it down, and the hunters are 
therefore obliged to resort to stratagem. 

'* About twenty Indians, mounted on fine horses, 
and armed with bows and arrows^ left the camp. 
In a short time they descried a herd of ten antelope : 
they immediately separated into little squads of two 
or three, and formed a scattered circle roond the 



Iserd fbr fii0 or fsa% miles, keeping at a wary dis* 
taace, so as not to' alarm them tiU they wer6 perw 
iectty endosed, and selecting, as far as possible, some 
commandiiig eminence as a stand. Having gained 
their poaitioiiSf a small party rode towards the ani*- 
male, and with wonderful dexterity the huntsmen 
preserved th^ seats, and the horses their footings 
as they ran at full ^peed over the hills, dowa the. 
steef^ ravines:, and along th^ borders of the preci^ 
pices. They were 'soon outstripped by the ante^ 
lopes, whieh, on gaining the other extremity of the 
circle, were dnvea back and pursued by the fresh 
hunters. They turned and flew, ratl^er than ran, it 
another direction ( but there, too, they found new 
enemies. In this way they were alternately purv 
sued backward and forward, till at length, notwith- 
standing the skill of the hunters, they all escaped ; 
and the perty,^ after running lor two hours, returned 
without having caught anything, and their hprsei 
foaminff with sweat. This ekase^ the greater part 
ef whicli was aeeo; from the canip^ formed a beauti^ 
ful scezie; jHit to the hunters it is exeeedingly labo*> 
nouSf and so unproductive, even when they are able 
to. worry the animal 4own and shoot him, that forty 
or fifty hunters wiU sometimes be engaged for half 
a day without obtaining more than two or three an^ 
teiope. 

'' Soon after they returned our two huntsmeit 
came in with no better success. €aptain Lewis 
therefore made a littlie paste Vith the flour, and the 
addition of some berries formed a very palatable re- 
past. Having now secured the good-wiU of Came>- 
' a^waity he informed him ef bis wish that he woid^ 
speak to the warriors, and endeavour tq engage 
them t0 accompany 1^ t» the forks of Jefferson 
Biver, where by tins time- another chief, ifvith a 
large party of white men^ were waijting his return e 
that it would be necessary to take about thirty hat*- 
ees to traoLsport tba merchaiwUse ; that they should 
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be well rewarded for their trouble ; and that, when 
aU the party should have reached the Shoshonee 
camp, they would remain for some time among 
them, and trade for horses, as well as concert plans 
for furnishing them in future with regular supphes 
of merchandise. He readily consented to do so, 
and, after col^ting the tribe together^ he made a 
long harangue, and in about an hour and a half re- ^ 
turned, and told Captain Lewis that they would be 
ready to accompany him in the morning." 

The navigation of the river was becoming more 
and more difficult i but, by great elBTc^s, Captain 
Clarke and his party were enabled to ascend it this 
day fourteen miles, or within half a mile, in a direct 
line, of Rattlesnak49 Cliff. 

" August 15. Captain Lewis rose early, and, hav- 
ing eaten nothing yesterday except his scanty meal 
of flour and berries, felt sore inconvenience from 
hungcir. Qn iilquiry, he found that his whole stock 
of provisions consisted of but two pounds of flour. 
This he ordered to be divided into two equal parts, 
and one half of it to be boiled with the berries into 
a sort of pudding : after presenting a large share to 
the chief, he and his three men breakfasted on the 
remainder. Cameahwait was delighted with this 
new dish. He took a little of the £)ur in his hand, 
tasted, and examined it very narrowly, and asked if 
it wad made of roots. Captain Lewis explained the 
process of preparing it, and he^ said it was the best 
thing he had eaten for a long time. 

'* This being finished. Captain Lewis now endeav- 
oured to hasten the departure of tha Indians, who 
still hesitated, and seemed reluctant to move, al- 
though the chief addressed them twice for the pur- 
pose of urging theuL On inquiring the reasion, Ca- 
meahwait told him that some foolish person had 
suggested that he was in leaffue with their enemies, 
the Pahkees, and h^d come only to draw them into 
•n ambuscade, but that he himself did aot believe it 
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Captain Lewis felt Otteasy at this insinaation : he 
knew tho suspicious temper of the Indians, accos* 
tdnied from their infhncy to regard every stranger 
^8> an enemy ; and saw that, if this suggestion were 
iu>t instantly checked, it might effect a total fiaiil^ 
nre of the enterprise; Assuming, therefore, a se« 
nous air, he told the chief that he was sorry to find 
liiey placed so little confidence i^ him ; but that he 
pardoned their suspicions, because they were igno« 
rant of the character of white men, among/ whom it 
was disgraceful to He, or entrap even an enemy by* 
falsehood ; that if they continued to think thusr 
meanly of us, they might be assured no white men 
would ever come to supply them with arms and 
merchandise ; that there was at this moment a 
party of white men waiting to trade with tl^em at 
^e forks of the river ; and that, if the greater part 
of the tribe entertained suspicion, he hoped there 
were still among them some who were men, who 
would go and see with their own eyes the truth of 
what he had said, and who, eVen if there were dan- 
ger, were not afraid to die. To doubt the courage 
of an Indian is to touch the tenderest string of his 
mind, and the surest way to ronse him to any haz- 
ardous achievement. Cameahwait instantly replied 
t^at he was not afraid to die; and, mounting hie 
horse, for the thml time harangued his warriors. 
He told them that he wa3 resolved to go, if h6 went 
alone, or if he were sure of perishing ; that he hoped 
there were among those who heard him some others 
who were not afniid to die, and who would prove it 
by mounting their horses and following him. This 
address prc^ced an effect o^ six or eight only c^ 
the warriors, who how loined their chief. With 
these Captain Lewis smoked a pipe, and then, fear« 
fill of some change in their capricious temper, set 
out ifiimediately. 

" It was about twelve o'clock when his small par* 
ty left the camp, attended by Cameahwait and the 
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eight warriors. Their departoie seemed to spread 
a gloom over the village : those who would not ven- 
ture to go were sullen and melancholy, and the 
women were crying, and imploring the Great Spirit 
to protect their warriors, as if they were proceeding 
to certain destruction. Yet such is the wavering in- 
constancy of these savages, that Captain Lewis, with 
his party, had not gone far before they were joined 
by ten or twelve more warriors ; and, before reach- 
ing the creek which they had passed on the morning 
of the 13th, all the men of the nation and a number 
of women had overtaken them, and had changed 
from the surly, ill temper in which they were two 
hours previously, to the greatest cheerfulness and 
gayety. When they arrived at the spring on the 
side of the mountain where the party had encamped 
on the 12th, the chief insisted on halting to let the 
horses graze, to which Captain Lewis assented, and 
smoked with them. They are excessively fond of 
the pipe, in which, however, they are not able to 
indidge much, as they do not cultivate tobacco 
themselves, and their rugged country affords them 
but few articles to exchange for it. Here they re- 
mained for about an hour, and on setting out, by 
engaging to pay four of the party. Captain Lewis 
obtaioed permission for himself and each of his mea 
to ride behind an Indian ; but he soon found riding 
without stirrups more tiresome than walking, and 
therefore dismounted, making the Indian carry his 
pack. About sunset they reached the upper part of 
the level valley in a cove through which he had pass- 
ed, and which they now called Shoshonee Cove. 
The grass having been burned on the north side of 
the river, they crossed over to the south, and en- 
camped aibout four miles above the narrow pass be- 
tween the hills, noticed as they traversed the place 
before. The river was here about six yards wide, 
and frequently dammed up by the beaveV. Drewyer 
|mu1 been sent forward to hunt, but he returned in 
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the evening nnftaccessful ; and their only supper, 
therefore, was the remaining pound of flour, stirred 
in a little boiling water, and then divided between 
the four white men and two of the Indians." 

In order not to exhaust the strength of the men, 
-who were greatly prostrated by the severity of their 
labours, Captain Clarke did not set out this day tiU 
after breakfast. The men, as before, were obliged 
to be constantly in the water, the increasing cold- 
ness of which, as they approached the sources of 
the stream, greatly aggravated their sufferings. Rat- 
tlesnakes were very common, and they were in con- 
tinual danger of being bitten by them. They advan- 
ced thirteen miles, and encamped on some loW 
ground, covered with clover and a few cottonwood- 
trees. 

*' August 16. As neither our party nor the Indians 
had anything to eat, Captain Lewis sent two of his 
hunters ahead this morning to procure some provis- 
ion ; at the same time requesting Cameahwait to 
prevent his young men from going out, lest by their 
noise they might alarm the game. Biit this measure 
immediately revived their suspicions. It now began 
to be believed that these men were sent forward in 
order to apprize the enemy of their coming ;\.and, as 
Captain Lewis was fearful of exciting any farther 
uneasiness^ he made no objection on seeing^ a small 
party of Indians advance on each side of the valley 
under the pretence of hunting, but in, reality to 
watch the movements of our two men. Even this 
precaution, however, did not quiet the alarm of the 
Indians, a condderable part of whom returned home, 
leaving only twenty-eight men and three women. - 

" After the hunters had been gone about an hour. 
Captain Lewis again mounted with one of the Indians 
behind him, and the whole party set out; but, just 
as they passed through the narrows, they saw one 
of the spies coming back at full speed across the 
plain* The chief ^stopped and seemed uneasy; the 
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whole bftiid were moved wi^ fmh rasplcloiks, «fid 
Captain Lewis himself was much disconcerted, lest 
•by some unfortunate aecideat some of their enemies 
might perhaps have straggled that way. The young 
Indian had scarcely breath to say a few words as he 
came up, when the whole troop dashed forward as 
fast as tKeir horses could carry them; and Captain 
Lewis, astonished at this movement, was bon» ak>ng 
for nearly a mile before he learned, with great satis- 
faction, that it was all caused by the spy's having 
-come to announce Uiat^ one of the white mmt had 
-kiUed a ^eer. Relieved from his uuxiety, he now 
found the jolting very uncomfortable; for the Indian 
behind hiln being afVaid of not getting liis share of 
the feast) had lasiied tl^ horse at every 4step since 
they set off; he therefore reined him in, and ordered 
the Indian to stop beating him. The fellow had no 
idea of losing time in disputing the point, and, jump« 
ing off the horse, ran for a mile at flill speed. 

" Captain Lewis now slackened hm pace, and M* 
lowed at a sufficient distance to observe then. 
"When they reached the place where Drcw3rer had 
thrown out the intestines, they all dismounted in 
confusion, and ran tumbling over each other like 
famished dogs. Bach tore away whatever part he 
could, and instantly began to eat it : some nad the 
liver, some the kidneys, and, in jsrlraTt, no part on 
which we are accustomed to look with disguet es- 
caped them. One of them, who had seized about 
nine feet of the entrails, was chewing at one eiid, 
while with his hand he was diligently clearing his 
way by discharging the contents at the other. It 
was, indeed, impossible to see these wretches raven- 
ously feeding on the filth of animals, and the blood 
streaming from their mouths, without deploring how 
nearly the condition of savages approaches that of 
the brute creation: yet, though suffering with hun- 
ger, they did not attempt, as they might have done, 
to take by force the whole deer^ but contented 4heqi- 
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aelvas whh what had beeo thrown away 4>y the b«inl« 
er. Captain Lewis had Uie deer skinaed, and, aftev 
reserving a quarter of it, gave the rest of the animal 
to the chief, to foe divided ^mong the ladiami, who 
immediately devoured neaf the whole of it withoi^ 
<KK>king. They now went forward towards the 
ereek, where there was some brushwood to make a 
fire, and found Drewyer^ who had killed a second 
deer : the same struggle for the entrails was renew« 
ved heve ; and, on giving nearly the whole animal to 
the Indians^ they devofired it even to the soft part 
of the hoofs4 A fire being made, Captain Lewis had 
his iNreakfast, during which Drewyer brought in a 
third deen This^.tOo, after reserving one quarter^ 
was given to the Indians, who now seemed com« 
pletely satisfied, and in good humour* At this place 
they reniained about two hours, to let the horses 
graze, then continued their journey, and towards 
evening reached the lower pa^ of the cove, having 
on the way shot an antelope, the greater part of 
which was giveiv to vthe Indians.. 

'''As they were now approaching' the place where 
Ihey had been told by Captain Lewis they would see 
the white men, the^hiief insisted on halting. Tkey 
therefore all dismounted, and Camea^wait, with 
great ceremony, and as if for ornament, put tippets 
or skins round the necks o£ our party, lumilar to 
those worn by themselves^ As this was obviously 
inteoded to disguise the persons of their white 
friends, Captain Lewis, in ovder to ii^spire them with 
more confidence, put his eocked hat and feather on 
the head of the chief; and, as his own over-shirt was 
in the Indian form, and his skin browned by the suoi 
he could not have been distinguished from an Indiaa: 
the men followed his example, and the change seem^ 
ed to be very agreeable to the Indians. 
^ In order to guard, however, ilgainst any disap* 
~ pointment, Captain Lewis again explained the possi* 
hilfty of the white men not having reached the fo^ka^ 
Vol. I.— D d 
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in consequence of the di^Scfaltr of the navigatioii; 
60 that, if they should not fii»l them at that spot* 
they might be assured of their not being ifar below. 
They again all mounted their horses, and rode on 
rapidly, making one of the Indians carry their ^, 
so that Captain Clarke and his party might recog* 
nise them as they appiroaehed ; but, to the mortifiea* , 
tion and disappointment of both parties^ on coming 
within two miles of the forks no canoes were to be 
seen. Uneasy lest at this moment he should be 
abandoned, and all his hopes of obtaining aid from 
the Indians destroyed, Captain Lewis gave the chief 
his gun, telling him that, if the epemies of his nation 
were in the bushes, he might defend himself with it; 
that for his own part he was not afraid to die, and 
that the chief might shoot him as soon as they dis* 
covered themselves betrayed* The other three men 
at the ^me time gave their guns to the Indians, who 
now seemed more easy, but still wavered in their 
resolution. 

*' As they went on towards the point, Captain 
Lewis, perceiving how critical his situation had be- 
come, resolved to attempt a stratagem, which his 
present difficulty seamed completely to justify. ^Ree* 
ollecting the notes he had left at the point for us, he 
sent Drewyer for them with an Indian, who witness- 
ed his taking them from the pole» When they were 
brought, Captain Lewis told Cameahwait that, ot 
leaving his brother chief at the place where the nv* 
er issues from the mountains, it was figreed that the 
boats should not be brought higher Uian the next 
forks we should meet ; but that, if the rapid water 
prevented the boats from coming on as fast as they 
expected^ his brother chief was to send a note to the 
first forks above him, to let him know where they 
were : that this note had been left this morning at 
the forks, and mentioned that the canoes were just 
below the mountains, and coming up slowly in con* 
sequence of the current. Captain Lewis added 
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"that he would stay at the forks foJr his brother chief, 
but would send a man down the river ; and that if 
Cameahwait doubted what he said, one of, their 
young men could go with him, while he and the oth- 
er two remained at the forics. This story satisfied 
the chief and the greater part of the Indians ; but a 
few did not conceal their suspicions, observing that 
we told different stories, and complainmg that their 
chief exposed them to danger by a mistaken confi- 
dence. Captain Lewis now wrote, l^ the light of 
some willow-brush, a note to Captain Claike, which 
l^e gave to Drewyer, with an order to use all possi- 
ble expedition in descending the river, and engaged 
an Indian to accompany him by the promise of a 
knife and some beads. 

" At bedtime the chief and five others slept round 
the fire of Captain Lewis, and the rest hid them- 
selves in different parts of the willow-brush, ta avoid 
the enemy, who, they feared, would attack them in 
the night. Captain Lewis endeavoured to assume a 
cheerfulness he did not feel, to prevent despondenov 
in the savages ; and, after conversing gayly witK 
them, he retired to his moscheto bier, bv the side 
of which the chief now placed himself He lay" 

. down, yet slept but little, being, in fact, scarcely 
less uneasy than his Indian companions. He was 
apprehensive that, finding the ascent of the r|ver 
impracticable, Capt^ain Clarke might have stopped 

^ below the Rattlesnake Cliff, and that the messenger 

.would not meet him. The consequence of disap- 
pointing the Indians at this moment would most 
probably be, that they would retire, and secrete 
themselves in the mountains so as to prevent our 
having an opportunity of recovering their confidence. 

, They would also spread a panic among all the neigh- 
bouring Indians, and thiis cut us off from a supply 
of horses, so necessary, and almost indispensable, to 
our success. But he was, at the same time, con- 
soled by remembering that his hopes of assistance 
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Tested on better foandatiAns t}ian their generositjr-*- 
on their avarice and their curiosity. He had prom- 
ised liberal exc)ianges for their horses ; but, what 
was still more seductive, he had told them that one 
of their countrywomen, who had been taken by the 
Minnetarees, accompanied the party below; and 
o^e of the men had spread the report of our having 
with us a man perfecUy black, whose hair was short 
and curled. This last account had excited a great 
idegree of eurk>sity, and they seemed more desirous 
of seeing this monster than of obtaining the most 
favourable barter for their horses.'^ 

The principal partv had resumed their voyage im- 
mediately after breakfast, and towards the close of 
the day, after having advanced eleven and a half 
miles. Captain Clarke ascended an eminence, from 
which he discerned the fork of the river, and sent 
the huilters to examine it. '* They must have lelt 
it," says the Journal, '^only a short time before Cap- 
tain L^wis^s arrival, but, fortunately, had not see^ 
the not& which enabled him to induce the Indians to 
stay with him. , From the top of this eminence he 
eould discover only three trees through the who|0 
country ; nor was there, along the sides of the cIH^ 
they had passed in the course of the day, any tim- 
ber except a few small pines : the low grounds were 
supplied with willow, currant-bushes, and service- 
berries. Alter advancing half a mile farther, we 
came to the lower point of an island near the mid- 
dle of the river, ana about the centre of the valley. 
Here we halted for the night, only four miles 1^ 
land, though ten by water, below where Captaiki 
Lewis lay. Athough we had made only fourteen 
miles, the labours of the men had fatigued and ex- 
hausted them very much: we therefore collected 
some small wiUow-brush for a fire, and lay down to 
sleep," 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Aflfocting Interview between the Wife of Chaboneau and the 
Chief of the Shoshoneet.— Council held with that Nation, and 

y laTourable Result.— The extreme navigable Point of tne Mis- 
souri.—General Character of the River and of the Country 
through which it passes. — Captain Clarke, m ^zpknring tM 
8oQroe of the Cohimbia, falls in with another Party of Sbo- 
shonees.— Oeo^fraphical Inforinaticm acquired from one of that 
Party.— Their Manner of catching Fisn.— The Party reach 
Lewis Eiver.— Difficulties which Captain Clarke had to en- 
counter in his Route.— Friendship and Hospitalit? of the 8ho- 
shonees.— The Party with Captain Lewis einployed in ma- 
king Saddles, and prepariqg for the Journey. 

'< AueusT 17. Captain Lewis rose very early, and 
despatched Drewyer and the Indian down the river 
in qoesi of the boats. Shields was dent out at (he 
same time to hunt, whUe M'Neal prepared a break- 
iast out of the remaiiuler of the meat. Drewyer 
'kad been gone about two hours, and the Indians 
were all anxiously waiting for some news, when an 
•lodian, who had straggled a short distance down the 
jriyer, j[«turned with a report that he had seen the 
^white men, who were only a short distance below, 
«nd were coming On. The Indians were all trans- 
ported with joy ; and the chief, in the warmth of 
his satisfaction,, renewed his embraces of Captain 
Xewis, who was quite as much delighted as the In- 
dians themselves. The report proved most agreea- 
bly true. On setting out at seven o^clock^ Captain 
rOkrke, with Chaboneau and his wife, walked on 
,sh0re ; but they had not gone more than a mile be- 
ibr6 Captain Clarke saw Sacajawea, who was with 
lier husband one htmdred yards ahead, begin to 
•dance, and show eveiy mark of the most extrava- 
ijeMit Joy, tttining round, and pointing to several la- 
D]>2 
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dians whom she now saw advancinj^ on horseback, 
sucking her fingers at the same time, to indicate 
that they were of her native tribe. As they drew 
nearer, Captain Clarke discovered among them 
Drewyer dressed Hke 4nr Indilul, and from him learn- 
ed the situation of the party. While the boats were 
knal^ng the circuit, he proceeded towards the foifc 
"with the Indians, who, as they went along, sang 
aloud with the greatest appearance of delight. We 
•ooB drew Hear to the" camp, and, Just as we ^ 
preached it, a woman made her way through too 
trowd towards Sacajawea^ and* recognising each 
other, they eoribraced with the most tender affection. 
The meeting of these two young women had in it 
something peculiarly touching, not only in the ar- 
dent manner in whit^h their feelings were expressed, 
but from the real interest df their relation to each 
t)ther. They had been coftipanbns in (Childhood : in 
the w^r with the Minnetarees they had both beet 
taken prisoners in the same battle ; and they had 
'shared together and softened by mutual affeotioa 
the rigours of captivity, till one of them had eseai- 
ped f^m their enemies Mrith scarce a hope of ever 
tseeing her friend rescued from their hands. , 

*' While 6acajawea Iras renewing among tke 
women the friendships of fbrmer da3r8, Caplaim 
t!larke went on, and wad received by Captain Lewis 
and the chief, who, aftel* the first embraces and sa^ 
ntations were over, ooiMucted him to a sort of dr- 
i^ular tent ot shade of willowi». Here he was «^ 
ed on a white robe ; and the chief imme^ately tied 
In his hair six small shells resembling pearis, aa op- 
taament highly valued by tbese people^ who procnrt 
them in the coulrse 6( trade (torn the iseacoast. T^ 
moccasins of the whole party were then taken <A 
and, after mcrch ceremony, the smokingr began. Af* 
ter this th^ conference was to be opened; ind, glad 
of an opportunity of being Mt to eonfsrse moM 
intelligibly, Saeajawea wa6 M«l M4 iAtirc>|iae iati§ 
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)&e tent, sat ^wb, and in^aet begfinning t6 inteipret, 
when in th« person of Csineahwait she recognised 
)ier brother. 6he instantly jcmiped up, and ran and 
embraced him, throwing over him her blanket, and 
weeping profusely : the chief was himself moved, 
though not in the same degree. Alter some con- 
versation between them she tesumed her seat, and 
attempted to interpret for tis ; but her new situation 
seemed to overpower her, and «Aie was frequently in- 
terrupted by her tears. After the council was finish- 
ed, the unfortunate woman teamed that all her fatb- 
ily were dead except two brothers, one of whom 
was absent, and a son of her eldest sister, a aiiMll 
boy, who was immediately adopted by her. 

** The canoed arrivhig soon alter, we encamped ii 
a meadow ^n the left side, a little be!6w the foik, 
took out out" baggage, and by means of our sails aM 
willow poles, formed a camp for cm Indian visiters. 
About (oar o'clock the chiefs and watriora were v«l- 
lected, and, after ttes cufrtomaty eefemony of takii^g 
tyfir the m6c<sa9ins and smoking the pipe, we ekpilain- 
ed to them, in along harangue, the poorposes of o«r 
Visit; making themselves one conspicuous object 
bf tlie good wishes of out govetnment, on whose 
atrength, as well as its friendly disposition, we ex- 
)[)atiated. We told thehi Of their dfependance on the 
will of our goveminent for ^ future supjdies of 
Whatever was necessary either for their comfoi^ or 
defence ; that, as we wer6 sentte diseover the btmt 
toute by Which merchandise could be conveyed to 
them, and no trade wo^dd b^ begun t^efore our retam, 
it was mutualty advantageous that We should pm- 
eeed ^th as fittle delay as possible ; that we Were 
4tndet the nee^^ty of i^^eStlng them to furnish as 
iftrjth horses to trahs);)ort our baggtig^ across the 
itioufrtmns, and a guide to ahonir ua ike tovte, but 
that they should be amply Hemunetated for their 
hors^ as Weti as Tot every othet seiVie^ thev 
ilmdd retider tt*. JH thfe MMm tittie, o«r fitst wish 
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watt that they ahankl uDmediately coUeet as i 
horses as were necessary to transport our baggage 
to their village, where at our IsMiure we would trade 
with them for as many ^rses as they could spare. 
'^ The speech made a favowraUe impression : the 
chief, in reply, thanked us for our expressions of 
ftiendship towards himself and his natk>n, and de- 
clared their willingness to render us every service. 
He lamented that it would be so long before they 
should be supplied with firearms, but that till then 
they could subsist as they had heretofcMre done. He 
concluded by saying that there were not horses 
here sufficient to transport our gpods, but that be 
would return to the village to-morrow, and bring all 
his own horses, and encourage his people to come 
over with theirs. The conierenee being ended to 
their satisCftCtiOQ, we now inquired of Cameahwait 
what chiefs were amcH^ the party, and he pointed 
oat two of them. We then distributed our presents. 
To Oameiihwait we gave a medal of the small size, 
with the likeness of President Jefferson, and on the 
reverse a figure of hands clasped with a pipe and 
tomahawk : to this was added a uniform coat, a 
shirt, a pair of scarlet leggins, a carrot of tobacco, 
and some small articles. Each of the other chiefii 
received a small medal struck doring the presidency 
of Genend Washington, a shirt, handkerchief, leggins, 
a knife, and some tobaeco. Medals of the same 
sort were also presented to the young warriors, 
who, though not chiefs, were promising youllis, and 

. very much respected in the tnbe. These hononury 
gifts were followed by presents of pai^nt, moccasins, 
awls, knives, beads, and looking-glasses.. We also 
gave them all a plentiful meal of Indian com, of 
which the hull is taken off by being boiled in ley ; 
and, as this was the first they had sver tasted, they 
were very much pleased with it They had, indeed, 
abundant sources of surprise in all they saw: the 

. appearance of the men, their arpas, their ftifttkii^ 
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ike eilioes, the strange loofc« of tlw nefro, and ttae 
«ag»ctty ei our dog, all in turn shared their admira- 
4ioii, which was raised to astonishment by a shot 
irom the air-gva. This operation was mstantfy 
considered as a great medicine^ by which they, as 
w«eU as the other Indians, mean soneching emana- 
tang iKreetly from the Great ;|Sjf)irit,tir prefaced by 
iris tnvis&le and iacottiprehensible agency. The 
display of all ^ese riches had been intermixed "willh 
inquiries into the geographical -situation of their 
country 4 for we had learned hy experietice, that, to 
keq) the sarages in good temper, their attenlidn 
should not be wearied with, too much business, but 
4hatseiions sRnrs ehoidd be enlivened by a mixture 
nof what, is new and ent^rtaiiring. Our hunters 
brought in very seisonafoty four deer arid an ante- 
lope, the last of whioh we gare to Uie Indians, who 
in a very short lime devoured It. 

'' After ^ council was over we eotisirtted ^s to 
ovr future operations. The game did not prohiise 
tb last here ibr nffii^ days ; and this eircumstaneiie 
^comhii^d with many others to induce our gohfig on 
as soon as possible. Our Indian information as 1^ 
the state of the Columbia was of a very alarming 
kind; and oar first object was, of coarse, to ascer- 
tain the prSeticaMity of descending 4t, of which the 
Indians atseoutaged our expecta^ns. It was ^ere- 
fyrt agreed that Captain Clarke should se« off in 
the mornhig with eleven men, futnished, besides 
thdr arms, with tools for making canoes : that he 
vboiild take Ckaboneau and his wiib to the caiifp iX 
the Shoshonecs, where he was to leave them, in or- 
ider to iiasten the collection of horses ; thai he 
Bhottld then lead 1^ men do\»^^n to the Columbili, and 
if he found it navigable^ and^he tinvber in isufficieiit 
^antity, kegin to build canbes. As soon as he had 
decided as to Uie pr(»f^ty of proeeedin^ dorwh thb 
'bolmnbia or across the mountaihs, lie was to send 
one of tfae:men with information of it to Cap- 
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tain Lewis, who by that time would ha^e bio«fit 
up the whole party, and the rest of the baggage, as 
far as the Shoshonee village. Preparations were 
accordingly made this evening to carry out the ar- 
rangement. 

, '* The sun is excessively hot in the daytime, but 
the nights are very cold, and rendered still more un- 

gleasant from the want of any fuel except willow 
rush. The appearances, too, of game Ibr many 
^ys' subsistence are not very favouraUe. 
I \ ^ August 18. In order to relieve the men oi Cap- 
-^- '^tain Clarke's party of the heavy weight of th«r 
arms, provisions, and tods, we exposed a few arti- 
cles to barter for horses, and soon obtained three 
, Tery good ones» in exchange for which we gave a 
. uniform coat, a pair bf leggins, a few handkerchi^, 
.three knives, and some other small articles, the 
whole of which did not cost in the United States 
more than twenty dollars : a fourth was purchased 
by the men for an old (decked shirt, a pair of M 
leggins, and a knife; The Indians seemed to be 
quite as well (leased as ourselves with the baigains 
they had made. We now found that the two infe- 
rior chiefs were somewhat displeased at not having 
received a present equal to tint given to the great 
chief, who appeared m a dress so much finer tluA 
their own. To allay their discontenti we bestowed 
on them two old coats, and promised them that, if 
they were active in assisting us across the mount- 
ains, they should have an additional present. This 
treatment completely reconciled them; and the 
.whole Indian party, except two men and two 
women, 9et out in )[>erfectly good humour to return 
, , home Avith Captain Clarke. After going fifteen 
miles through a wide level valley, with no wood but 
willows and shrubs, he encamped. in the 3hoshonee 
Cove near a narrow pass where the highlands ap- 
proach within two hundred 3raid8 of each other, and 
the nver is only ten yards wide. The Indiaw weii 
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on iarther, except the three chiefs and two young 
men, who assisted in eating two deer brought in by 
the hunters. After their departure everything was 
prepared for the transportation of the baggage, which 
Was now exposed to the air and dried. Our game 
was one deer and a beaver ; and we saw an abund- 
ance of trout in the river, for which we fixed a net 
in the evening, ^ -^ 

'•We had now reached the extreme navigable 
ll^int of the Missouri, which our observations place 
m latitude 43° 30' 43' north. It is difficult to com- 
prise, in any general description, the characteristics 
of a. river so extensive, and fed by so many streams, 
which have their sources in a great variety of soils 
and climates. ^ But the Missouri is still sufficiently 
powerful to give to all its waters something of a 
common character, which is, of course, decided by 
the nature of the country through which it passes. 
The bed of the river is chiefly composed of a blue 
mud, from which the water itself derives a deep 
tinge. ^ From its junction here to near where it 
leaves the mountains, its course is embarrassed by 
rapids and rocks, which the hills on each side have 
thrown into its channel. Below that point its cur- 
rent, with the exception of the falls, is not difficult 
of navigation, nor is there much variation in its ap- 
pearance to the mouth of the Platte. That power- 
ful river throws out vast quantities of coarse sand, 
which contributes to give a new face to the Missou- 
ri, which IS now much more obstructed by islands. 
The sand, as it is drifted down, aaheres to some of 
the projecting points from the shore, and forms a 
barrier to the mud, which at length accumulates to 
the same height with the sand-bar itself. As soon 
as it has acquired some consistency, the, willow 
grows there the first year, and assists in giving so- 
lidity to the mass ; and, when the mud and sand far- 
ther accumulate, the cottonwood-tree next appears, 
till the gradual elevation of the soil raises the sur- 
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face above the highest fmhets. Thus stopped la, 
its course, the water seeks a passage elsewhere^ 
and, as the soil on either side is light and yielding* 
what was only a peninsula becomes gradually an 
island, and the river indemnifies itself for the nswr- 
pation by encroaching on the admeenf shoreJ In 
this way the Missouri, like th^ Mississippi^ is eon^ 
stantly cutting off the proiectiom of the sbore^ and 
leaving its ancient channel, whicn is then marked by 
the mud it has deposited and a few stagnant ponds. 

" The general appearance of the country, as it 
presents itself in ascending, may be thus described : 
ft-om its mouth to the two Charletons a ridge of high- 
lands borders the river at a small distance, leaving 
between them fine rich meadows : from the mouth 
of the two Charletons the hills recede, giTing great' 
er extent to the low grounds ^ but they again ap^ 
proach the river for a short distance near Gnod. 
River, and afterward at Snake Creek ; from that 
point they retire, nor do thejr again eome ta the 
neighbourhood of the Missouri tUl above the Saulc 
Prairie, where they are comparatively low and 
small: thence they diverge and reappear at the 
Charaton Scarty, after which they are scarcely, if 
at all, discernible til) they again advance to the river 
nearly opposite to the Kanzas, 

'' The same ridge of hills extends on the sooth 
side in almost one vnbroken chain, from the mouth 
of the Missouri to the Kanzas, though decreasing in 
height beyond the Osage* As they are nearer t^ 
river than the hills on the opposite side, the inter- 
mediate low grounds are of course narrower^ but 
the general character of the soil is similar on both 
sides. 

^ In the meadows and along the shore, the tree 
most common is the cottonwood, which, with the 
willow, forms almost the exclusive growth of the 
Missouri. The hills, or, rather, high grounds (fbr 
they do not rise higher than from one hundred ani 
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$fiy ta two hundred feet), are composed of a good 
black soil, which is perfectly susceptible of cultiva- 
tion, though it becomes richer on the hills beyond 
the Platte, and they are in general thinly covered 
with limber. Beyond these hills the country ex*> 
tends into high, open plains^ which are on both sidea 
sufficiently fertile ; but the souUi has the advantage 
of better streams of water, and may therefore be 
considered as preferable for settlements. The lands, 
however, become much better, and the timber more 
abundant, between the Osage and the Kanzas. From ^ 
the Kanzas to the Nodawa the hills continue at 
nearly an equal distance, varying from four to eight 
miles from esueh other, except that irom the Little 
Platte to nearly opposite the ancient Kajozas viUage 
they ^re more remote, and the meadows of^coursQ 
wider, especially on the north aide of the river« 
From the Nodawa the northen^ hiUs disappear, ez-> 
cept at occasional intervals, where they are seen it 
a distance, till they return about twenty-seven miles 
above the Platte^ near the ancient villa^ of the Ayo«« 
ways. On the south the hills continue dose to the 
river, from the ancient village of the Kanzas up to 
Council Bluffs, fifty miles beyond the Platte, forming 
high prairie la«ds. On both sides the lands are 
good ; and perhaps this distance, from the Osago to 
.the Platte, may be recommended as among the best 
jLlstiiots on the Missouri for the purposes of settlers. 
**FfQra the A3wway viUage, the northern hills 
again retire from the river, to wbktAi they do not.re^ 
tuiTi tiU Uiree hundred and twenty miles above, at 
Ployd's River. .The Mils on th^^ south, also, leave 
tb|S river at Ooiuaeil Bluffs, and reappear M th^ Ma* 
bar village, two hundred tpSiea farther up. The 
country thus abandoned by the hills is more open* 
#nd the timber in smaDer quantities than below the 
Pjiatte ; so ^s^t, although the plain is rich, and e6v* 
ered with high grass, the want of ^ood renders ii 
less calculated for cultivation thaa below that riveiv 
Vol. I.— E b 
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"The northern hills, after rtinning near the Mitf-> 
gouri for a few miles at Floyd's River, recede from it 
at the Sioux River, the course of which they follow ; 
and though they again appear on the Missouri at 
Whitestone River, where they are low, yet they do 
not return to it till beyond James's River. The high 
lands on the south, after running near the river at 
the Mahar villages, again disappear, and do not 
approach it till coming to the Cobalt Bluffs, about 
forty-four miles from these villages ; and then, from 
those bluffs to the Yellowstone, a distance of about 
one thousand miles, they follow the banks of the 
river with scarcely any deviation. 

" Prom James's River, the lower mnnds are con- 
fined within a narrow space by the hills on both 
sides, which now continue near each other up to 
the mountains. The space between them, however, 
varies from one to three miles, as high as the Mus- 
cleshell River, beyond which the hills approach so 
close as to leave scarcely any low grounds on the 
Missouri, and near the fans reach the water's edge. 
Beyond the falls, the hills are scattered and low to 
the first range of mountains. 

" The soil along the whole length of the Missouri 
below the Platte is, generally speaking, very fine ; 
and, though timber is scarce, there is still sufScienl 
for the purposes of settlers. But beyond that river, 
althongn.the soil is still rich, yet the almost total 
absence of timber, and particularly the want of good 
veater, there being but a small strpply of water in the 
creeks, and even that brackish, opi^e powerful d>- 
istacles to its settlement. The difficulty becomes 
still greater between the Muscleshell River and the 
falls, where, besides the increased scarcity of tim* 
ber, the country itself is less fertile. 

" The elevation of these high lands varies as they 
pas6 through this extensive tract of country. From 
Wood River they are about one hundred and fifty 
feet above the water, and remain at that height tifl 
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^fhey rise near ttie Osage, froin which place to the 
ancient fortification they again diminish in size. 
Theqce they continue higher till they reach the 
Mandan village, after which they are rather lower to 
the neighbourhood of Muscleshell River, where they 
are met by the northern hills, which have isidvanced 
«t a more uniibrn^ height, varying from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred or three liundred feet. 
From this point to the mountains the height of both 
is nearly the same, from three hundred to five hun- 
dred feet ; and the low grounds are so narrow, that 
the traveller seems passing through a range of high 
country. From Maria's River to the falls, the hiUs 
descend to the height of about two or three hundred 
feet. ' 

*' August 19. The morning was cold, and the grass 
perfectly whitened by the frost. W© were engaged 
m preparing packs and saddles to load the horses as 
soon as they should arrive. A beaver Was taken in 
a trap, but we were disappointed in trying to catch 
trout in our net. We therefore made a seine of 
willow brush, and in hauling it procured a number 
of fine trout, and a species of mullet which we had 
not seen before. It is about sixteen inches long, 
the scales small ; the nose long, obtusely pointed, 
and exceeding the under jaw ; the mouth opens with 
folds at the sides ; it has no teeth, and the tongue 
and palate are smooth. > The colour of its back and 
sides is a bluish brown, while the belly is white : it 
has the faggot bones, whence we concluded it to be 
of the mullet species. It is by no means so good a 
fish as the trout, which Are here the same as those 
we first saw at the falls, larger than the speckled 
trout of the mountains in the Atlantic States, and 
equally well flavoured. In the evening the hunters 
returned with two deer. 

" Captain Clarke in the mean lime proceeded 
•through a wide level va^Jey, in which the chief point- 
ed out a spot where many of his tribe were, killed in 
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btttle a y^aJB ago. The ladians accoAipanied him 
diihng the day, and as they had nothing to eat» he 
was oUiged to feed them from his own stores, the 
Jmnters not being able to kill anything. Just as he 
was entering the mountains, he met an Indian with 
two mules and a Spanish saddle, who was so polite 
as to offer one of them to him to ride over the hills. 
Being on foot, Captain Clarke accepted his offer, any 
gare him a waistcoat as a rei^ara for his civihty. 
He encamped for the night ott a small stream, and 
the next mornings 

^' August 30, be set out at six o^clock. In passing 
tlHrough a continuation of the broken, hilly country, 
he met seveiral parties of Indians. On coming near 
the camp, which had been removed, since we left i^) 
two miles higher up the I'iver, Cameahwait request- 
ed that the p^rty* should halt. This was comjdied 
with ; when a number of Indians e^Lsae out from the 
camp, and with great ceremony several pipes were 
smoked. This l^ing o^er. Captain Clarke was con- 
ducted to a large leathern lodge, prepared for his 
party in the middle of the encampment, the Indians 
naving^nly shelters of willow bushes. A few dried 
berries and one salm<m, the only food the whole 
.lEillage could contribute, were then presented to him; 
after whieh he proceeded to repeat in council, whi^ 
had been already told them^ the; purposes of bis 
visit; urged them to take their horsei^ over and assist 
in transporting our baggage, and expressed a wis^ 
to obtain a guide to examine the river. This was 
explained utd enforced to the whole village bf 
Gameahwait ; and an old man was pointed out, who 
was sud to know more of the geography €>f the 
country to the north than any other person, and whom 
Captain Clarke engaged to accompany him. After 
explaining his views he distribute a few presents, 
the council was ended, and nearly half the Viflage 
set out to hunt the antelope, ^t returned with(wt 
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** Captain' Clarke, in the mean time, made partic- 
Vlar inquiries as to the situation of the country, and 
the possibility of soon reaching a navigable stream. 
The chief began by drawing on the ground a deline- 
ation of the rivers, from which it appeared that his 
information was very limited. The river on which 
the camp is, he divided into two branches just above 
us, which, as he indicated by the opening in the 
mountains, were in view. He next made it discharge! 
itself into a larger river ten miles below, coming 
from the southwest ; the joint stream continuing one 
day's march to the northwest, and then inclining to 
the westward two days' march farther. At that 
point he placed several heaps of sand onN each side, 
which, as he explained it, represented vast mount>^ 
ains of rock always covered with snow; in passing 
through which the river was so completely hemmea 
in by the high cliflfs that there was no possibility of 
travelling alon^ the shore -, that the bed of the river 
was obstructed by sharp pointed rocks, and its ra- 
pidity such that, as far as the eye could reach, it 
presented a perfect column of foam. The mount- 
ains, he said, were equaUy inaccessible, as neither 
man nor horse could cross them ; and, such being the 
state of the country, neither he nor any of his nation 
had ever attempted to go beyond these mountains. 
Oameahwait also said that he had been informed by 
the Chopunnish, or Pierced-Nose Indians, who re- 
side on this river west of the mountains, that it ran 
a great way towards the setting sun, and at length 
lost itself m a great laflce of water, which was ill 
tasted, and where the white men lived. 

" An Ihdi&n belonging to a band of Shoshonees 
who live to the southwest, and who happened to be 
at the camp, was then brought in, and inquiries were 
made of him. as to th^ character of the country in * 
that direction : he described it in terms scarcely less 
terrible than those in which Cameahwait had repre- 
sented the west. He said that his relations lived al 
£b9 
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tlie distance of twenty days' maich from this places 
on a course a Utile to the west of south, and not fyup 
from the whites, with whom thev traded for horses, 
mules, cloth, metal^ beads, and the shells here worn 
as ornaai«3ts, which are those of a species of pead 
oyster. In order to reach his country, we shoiUd be 
d^liged, during the first seven days, to climb over 
steep, rocky mountains, where there was no game, 
and where we should find nothing but roots for sub- 
sistence ; axkd even for these we should be obliged 
to contend with a fieree, warlike people, whom he 
called the Broken^Moccasin, or Moccasin- with-Hole& 
who lived like bears in holes, and fed on roots, and 
the flesh of such horses as they could steal or plun- 
der from those who passed through the mountains. 
So rough, indeed, was the passage, that the feet of 
the horses would be wounded in such a manner that 
many oi them would be unable to proceed. Tbe 
next part of the route was for ten days through a 
cry, parched desert of sand, ii^abited by no animal 
whwh would supply us with subsistence; and» as 
the sun had now scorched the grass and dried up 
the smsdl pools, which are sometimes scatterea 
throu^ this desert in the: spring, both ourselves and 
' our horses would perish for want of food and water. 
About the middle of this plain a large river passed 
from southeast to norUiwest, which, though naviga> 
Vm, aibrded neither timber nor salmon. Three ox 
four days' march beyond iMs plain his relations 
Uvedr in a country tolerably fertile, and partiaUy 
eover^d with timber, on another large river running 
in the same direction as the former. This last dis« 
charged itself into a third large river,, on which re- 
sided many powerful nations, with which his own 
were at war; but whether it empiied itself into the 
great -or stinking lake, as they oaU the ocean, he dia 
not know. He smd that from his country to th^ 
stinking lake it was a great distance; and that th^ 
if^xAe to it| taken, by such of his relations as had 
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Tisiled it, was op the river on which they lived, and 
9wer, to that on which the white people lived, andf 
whidhr they knew discharged itself into this lake. 
This route he advised us to take ; but added that w^ 
had better defer the journey till spring, when he( 
would himself conduct us. This account persuaded 
lis that the streams of which he spoke were south" 
em tNranches of the Columbia, heading with the Rio 
des ApoStolos and Rio Colorado, and that the route 
which he SMntioBed was to the Gulf of California. 
Captain Clarice therefore told him that this road wa^ 
too much towards the south for our purpose ; and 
then requested to know if there was no route on the 
left of the river where we now are, by which wd 
B^ht hitercept it below the mountains; but he 
knew of none exoept that through the barren plains, 
which, he said, Joined the mountains on that side, 
Imd through which it was impossible to pass at this 
seasoR, even if we were fortunate enougn to escap6 
the Bn^en'Moccasin Indians. 

^ Captain Clarke recompensed the Indian by pre- 
sentiag him a knifo, with which he seemed much 
gratified, and now inquired of Cameahwait by what 
route the Pierced-Nose Indians, who, he said, lived 
west of the mountains, crossed over to the Missouri. 
This, he replied, was towards the north, but that thd 
load was a very bad one ; that during the passage, 
he had been told, they suffered excessively from 
hunger, being Mig^ to subsist for many days on 
beihnes alone, there being no game in that part of 
the mountains! which were broken and rocky, and 
so Uiickly oovsred with timber that they could 
^eareely pass. 

.'' Surrounded by difficulties as all the other routes 
were, this seemed to be the most practicable of all 
the passages by land ; sinoe, if the Indians can pass 
the mountains with their women and children, no 
difficulties which they could overcome would be 
temidsMe to iks^ and if Uie tribes below the mount- 
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ains were as numerous as they werjB represented t» 
be, they must have some means of subsistence* 
equally within our power. They had told us^ vy 
deed, that the nations to the westward subsisted 
IHincipally on fish and roots, and that their only 
^ame were a few eOt, deer, and ahtelope, ihere be- 
ing no buffalo west of the mountain. , 

" The first object, however^ was to ascertain the 
truth of their information relative to the difficulty 
of descending the river ; and for this purpose Cap* 
tain Clarke set out at three o^clock in the afternoon, 
accompanied by the guide and all his men except 
one, whom he left with orders to purchase a horse 
and join him as soon as possible. At the distance 
of four miles he crossed the river, and eight miles 
from the camp halted for the night at a small stream. 
The road which he followed was a beaten path ' 
through a wide, rich meadow, in which were several 
old lodges. On the route he met a number of men, 
women, and children, as v^U as horses ; one of the 
men, who appeared to possess sotne consideration, 
turned back with him, and, observing, a w^man with 
three salmon, obtained them Arom her and presented 
them to the party. Captain Clarke shot a mount* 
ain cock,. or cock of the plaint, a dark brown biid 
larger than the common fowl, with a long pointed 
tail, and a fleshy protuberance about the base of the 
upper chop, something like that of the turkey, 
though without the snout. In the morning, 

** August 21, he resumed his march early, and at 
the distance of dye miles reached an Indian lodge 
of brush, inhabited by seven families of Shoshonees. 
They behaved with great civility, gave the whole 
party as much boiled salmon as they could eai^ and 
added as a present several dried salmon, and a con- 
siderable quantity of chokecherries. After smoking 
with them all, h^ visited the fish-wear, Which was 
about two hundred yards distant. 

The river was here divided by three small islands. 
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which eai^sed the wat€|r to p^s along four channels. 
Of these, three were narrow, and stopped by means 
of trees, which were stretched across, and support* 
ed by willow stakes, sufficiently near each other to 
prevent the passage of the iish. About the centre 
of each channel was placed a basket formed of wil* 
lows, eighteen or twenty feet in length, of a cylii^ 
drical form, and terminating in a conic shape at it9 
Idwer extremity : this was situated with its mouth 
upward, opposite to an aperture in the wear. Tha 
tnain channel of the water was then conducted to 
this wear, and, as the fish entered it, ^ey became so 
entangled with e^ch other that they could not movet 
and were taken out by untying the small end of the 
willow basket. The wear in the main channel was 
formed in a manner somewhat different: there were^ 
in fact, two disiinct wears, formed of poles and wil^ 
low sticks quite across the hver, approaching each 
other obliquely, with an aperture in each side neat 
the angle. . It w.as made by tyiag a number of pole^ 
together at the top, in parcels of three, which were 
ti^en set up in a triangular form at the base, two ^ f 
the poles being in the range desired for the wear, and 
the third down the stream. To these poles two 
ranges of other poles were- next lashed horizontally^ 
with willow baurk and withes^ and w^ow sticks 
joined in wi^i these crosswise, so as to form a kind 
of wickei^work from the bottom of the river to the 
height of three or four feet above the surface of th^ 
water. This was so close as to prevent the fish 
ftrom passing ; and even in some parts, with the help 
of a little gravel and some stone, enaUed them to 
give any directioii they wished to the water. These 
two wears, being placed near to each other, one for 
the purpose of catching: the fish as they ascended, 
Ihe other as they went down the river, were provided 
with two baskets, made in the form already described, 
and which were placed at the apertures of the wean 
. . " A&OT examining these 'cariQaaobiieets« he return* 
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ed to the lodges, and soon passed the river to the 
left, where an Indian brought hin^ a tomahawk, which 
he said he had found m the grass, near the lodge 
^ where Captain Lewis had stayed daring his first visit 
'to the village. This was a tomahawk which had 
been missed at the time, and was supposed to be 
stolen : it was, however, the only article which had 
been lost in our intercourse with the nation ; and as 
even that was returned, the inference is highly hon- 
ourable to the integrity of the Shoshodees. 

** On leaving the lodges. Captain Clarke crossed 
to the left side of the river, and despatched five 
men to the forks of it, in search of the man left be- 
hind yesterday, who had procured a horse and pro- 
ceeded thither by another road, as they were in- 
formed. At the distance of fourteen miles they 
caught a very large salmon, two and a half feet long, 
in a creek six miles below the forics ; and, after trav- 
elUng about twenty miles through the valley, fol- 
lowing the course of the river, which runs nearly 
northwest, they halted in a small meadow on the 
right side, under a cliff of rocks. Here they were 
Joined by the five men who had gone in quest of 
Crusatt^. They had been to the forks of the river, 
where the natives resort in great numbers for the 
purpose of fishing, and who made our men a present 
of five fresh salmon. In addition to this, one deer 
was killed to-day. The western branch is much 
larger than the eastern ; and, after we passed the 
Junction, we found the river about one hundred yards 
in width, rapid and shoaly, but with only a small 
quantity of timber on its banks. As Captain Lewis 
was the first white man who had visited its waters, 
Captain Clarke gave it the name of Lewis's River. 
The low grounds through which he had passed to- 
day were rich and wide, but where he encamped in 
the evening the hills began to assume a formidabte 
aspect.'' • • • . 
.. <« August 22. He soon began to perceive that the 
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Indian accounts were not exaggerated. At the dis« 
tance of a mile he passed a small creek, and the 
points of four mountains^ which were rocky, and so 
nigh that it seemed almost impossible to cross them 
with horses. The road lay over the sharp frag- 
ments of rocks which had fallen from the mountains, 
and which were strewed in heaps for miles to- 
gether ; yet the horses, although unshod, travelled 
across them as fast as the men, and without detain- 
ing them a moment. They passed two bold run- 
ning streams, and reached the entrance of a small 
river, where a few Indian families resided. These 
had not been previously acquainted with the arrival 
of the whites ; the guide was behind^ and the wood 
so thick that we came upon them unobserved, till at 
a very short distance* As soon as they saw us, the 
women and children fled in great consternation ; the 
men offered us everything they had^the fish on the 
scaffolds, the dried berries, and the collars of elk's 
tushes worn by the children* We took only a small 
quantity of the food, and gave them, in return, some 
small articles, which conduced very much to pacify 
them. The guided now coming up^ explained to 
them who we were, and the object of our visit,. 
which seemed to relieve their fears : still a number 
of the women and children did not recover from 
their fright, but cried during our stay, which lasted 
about an hour. The guide, whom we found a very 
friendly, intelligent old man, informed us that up this 
liver there was a road which led over the mount- 
ains to the Missouri. On resuming his route, hp 
went along the steep side of a mountain about three 
miles, and tjiien reached the river near a small isl- 
and, at the lower part of which we encamped : he 
here attempted to take some fish, but could obtain 
only one small salnion. The river was here shoal 
and rapid, with many rocks scattered in various di- 
rections along its bed. On the sides of the mount- 
ains were some scattered pines, and the tops of 
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those on the Idt were dotered with them; there 
were, however, but few in the kJw grounds thnragk 
which we passed ; indeed, we oidy saw a single tree 
fit to make a canoe, and even that was small. The 
country has an abundant growth of berries, and we 
met several women and children gathering xhBm^ 
who bestowed them upon us with mat liberality. 
Among the woods Captain Clarke observed a spe- 
cies of woodpecker, the beak and tail of which were 
white, the wmgs black, and every other part of the 
body of a dark brown : its size was that of the robin, 
and it fed on the seeds of the pme. 

** August 23. Captain Clarke set off very early ; bat, 
as his route lay along the steep side of a mountain, 
over irregular and broken masses of rocks, wYddk 
wounded the horses^ feet, he was obliged to proceed 
slowly. At the distance of fbur miles he reached 
the river ; but the rocks here became so steep, and 
projected so far into the stream, that there was no 
mode of passing except through the water. Tim 
he did for some distance, though the curr^it was 
very rapid, and so deep that they were forced to 
Swim their horses. Afle^ fdbwing the edge of tto 
water for about a mile mider this steep cHff, he 
reached a small meadow, below which the wfai^ 
current of the rivet beat against the right shore oa 
which he was, and which was fbrmed of a BoiM 
rock, perfectly inaccessible to horses; Here, toot 
the little track which he had been pursuing terai^ 
nated. He therefore resolved to leave the hones, 
and the greater part of the men at this place, and 
examine the river stiM fartl^r, in order to determiao 
if there were any possibility of descending it in eft- 
Roes. Having kiHed nothing exee]^ a single gooss 
to-day, and the whole of their provision being con- 
sumed last evenihff, it was by no means admaldo 
to remain any lenfgth of time where they were. He 
now directed the men to fish and hunt at tins plMS 
till his return; and then, with lus guide and three 
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Others, he proceeded, clambering over immense 
rocks and along the sides of lofly precipices which 
bordered the stream, until at about twelve miles' dis-> 
tance he reached a small nieadow, the first he had 
Been on the river since he left his party. A little 
below this meadow, a large creek, twelve yards 
wide and of some depth, discharges itself from the 
north. Here were some recent signs of an Indian 
encampment, and the tracks of a number of horsesi 
which must have come along a plain Indian path 
which he now saw following the course of the creek. 
This stream, his guide said, led towards a larae 
river running to the north, and was frequented by 
another nation for the purpose of catching fish. He 
remained here two hours, and, haying taken some 
small fish, made a dinner on them, with the addition 
of a few berries. ^^ 

" From the place where he had left the party to ^^ 
th^ tnouth of this creek, it presented one continued 
rapid, in which are five shoals, neither of which 
could be passed with loaded canoes ; and the bag* 
gage must therefore be transported for a consider* 
able distance over the steep mountains,: where it 
would be impossible to employ horses for the relief 
of the men. Even the empty boats must be let 
down the rapids by means of coitls, and not even in 
that way without great risk both to the canoes as 
well as to the men. At one of these shoals, indeed, 
the rocks rise so perpendicularly from the water as 
to leave no hope of a passage, or even a portage, 
without great labour in removing rooks, and m some 
instances cutting away the earth. 

"To surmount these difficulties would exhaust 
the strength of the party, and, what was equally dis- 
couraging, would waste our time and consume our 
provisions, of neither of which had we much to 
spare. The season was now far advanced, and the 
Indians had told us We should shortly hiive snow. 
The salmon, too, had iM> far disappeared, that the na« 

Vol. L— F r 
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tives themselves were hastening from the country ; 
and not an animal of any kind larger than a pheas^ 
ant or a squirrel, and of these a few only, would 
then be seen in this part of the mountains : after 
which we should be obliged to rely on our own stock 
of provisions, which would not support us more than 
ten days. These circumstances combine to render 
a passage by water impracticable in our present 
situation. To descend the course of the river on 
horseback was the other alternative, and scarcely a 
more inviting one. The river was so deep that 
there were only a few places where it could be ford* 
ed, and i^he rocks approached so near the water as to 
render it impossible, to make a route alongits edge. 
In crossing the mountains themselves, we should 
have to encounter, besides their steepness, one bar- 
ren surface of broken masses of rock, down which, 
in certain seasons, the torrents sweep vast quantities 
of stone into the river. These rocks are of a whi- 
tish brown, and towards the base of a .gray colour, 
and so hard that, on striking them with steel, they 
yield a fire like flint. This sombre appearance was 
in some places scarcely relieved by a single treci 
though near the river and on the creeks there was 
more timber, among which were some tall pine: 
several of these might be made into canoes, and, by 
lashing two of them together, one of tolerable size 
might be formed. , 

**^ After dinner he continued his route, and at the 
distance of half a mile passed another creek, about 
five yards wide* Here his guide informed him that 
by ascending the creek for some distance he would 
have a better road, and cut off a considerable bend 
of the river tow«urds the south. He therefore pur- 
sued a well-beaten Indian track up this creek for 
about six miles, when, leaving the creek to the right, 
he passed over a ridge, and, after walking a mile, 
again met the river, where it fiows through a mead- 
ow of about eighty acres in extent. This they pass- 
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ed, and then ascended a high and steep peak of a 
mountain, from which the guide now pointed out 
vrhere the rive/ broke through the mountains, about 
twenty miles distant : near the base of the mount- 
ains a small river falls in from the south. This 
▼lew was terminated by one of the loftiest mount- 
ains Captain Clarke rhad ever seen, which was per- 
fectly covered with snow-. Towards this formida- 
ble barrier the river went directly on ; and there it 
was, as the guide observed, that the difficulties and 
dangers of which he and Cameahwait had spoken 
commenced. After reaching the mountain, he said, 
the rive^ continued its course towards the north for 
iQany miles, between high perpendicular rocks which 
were scattered along its bed. It then penetrate(| 
the mountains through a narrow gap, on each side 
of which arose perpendicularly a rock as high as the 
top of the mountain before them ; that the river then 
made a bend which concealed its future course f^om 
view ; and as it was alike impossible to descend the 
river or clamber over that vast mountain, eternally 
covered with snow, neither he nor any of his nation 
had ever been lower than at a place where they could 
see the gap made by Uie river on entering the mount- 
ains. To that place, he said, he would conduct Cap- 
tain Clarke, if he desired it, by the next evening. But 
the latter was in no need of farther evidence to con- 
vince him of the utter impracticability of the route be- 
fore him. He had already witnessed the difficulties of 
part of the road ; yet, after all these, his guide, whose 
intelligence and veracity he could not doubt, now as- 
sured him that their difficulties were only comment 
cing, and what he saw before him too clearly convin- 
ced him of the Indian's veracity. He therefore de- 
termined to abandon this route, and returned to the 
upper part of the last creek they had passed, and, 
reaching it an hour after dark, encamped for the 
night : on this creek he had seen in the morning an 
Indian road coming in from the north* Disappoint* 
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td in Itndtngr a roi^e by water, Otptain Clarke now 
questioned his guide more particularly as to the dt* 
rection of this road, which he seemea to understand 
perfectly. He drew a map on the sand, and repre- 
sented the road, as well as that they had passed 
yesterday on Berry Creek, as both leading towards 
two forks of the same great river, where resided a 
nation called Tush^aws, who, having no salmon on 
their own river, came by these roads to the fish* 
wears on Lewises River. He had himself been 
smong these Tushemtws, and, having once accompa- 
nied them on a fishing party to another river, had 
tl^re seen Indians who had eome from across the 
Rocky Mountains. After a great deal of conversa- 
tion, or, rather, talking by signs, and a second and 
more particular map had been drawn by bis guide, 
Captam Clarke felt persuaded that the latter knew 
of a road from the »hoshonee villafle they had left 
to the great river to the north, wimout coming so 
low down as this on a route impracticable for horses. 
*' August Sl4. Being desirous of hastening his return, 
he set out eaiiy ; and, after d^cending the creek to 
the river, stopped to breakfast on berries in the mead- 
ow above the second creek. He then went on, but 
unfortunately fell fVom a rock, and injured his leg 
very much ; though he wa&ed forward as rapidly as 
he could, and at four in the afternoon rejoined Ins 
men. During his absence they had killed a mountain- 
cock and a few pheasants, and taken some smell fish, 
on which, with haws and service-berries, they had 
subsisted. Captain Clarke immediately sent ibr« 
ward a man on horseback with a note to Captain 
Lewis, apprizing him of the result of his inqmnes, 
and late in the afternoon set ont wi^ the rest of ^e 
party, and encamped at the distance of two miles* 
The men were much disheartened at the bad i»ob* 
pect of escaping from the mountains ; and, having 
nothing to eat but a few berries, which have made 
several of them sick, they all passed a disagreeabte. 
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hight, which was rendered more uncomfortable by 
a heavy dew. 

" August 25. The want of provisions urged Cap- 
tain Clarke to return as soon as possible : he there- 
fore set out early, and halted an nour in passing the 
Indian camp near the fish-wears. These people 
treated them with great kindness ; for, though poor 
and dirty, they willingly give what little they pos- 
sess. They gave the whole party boiled salmon 
and dried berries, which were not, however, in suf- 
ficient quantities to appease their hunger. They 
soon resumed their old road ; but as abstinence, or 
the strange diet, had given one of the men a very 
severe illness, they were detained much on his ac- 
count, and it was not till late in the day they reach- 
ed the cliff under which they had encamped on the 
21st. They immediately began to fish and hunt in 
order to procure a meal, and caught several small 
fish. By means of the guide they obtained two sal- 
mon from a party of women and children, who, with 
one man, were going below to gather berries. This 
supplied them With about half a meal; but after 
dark they were regaled with a beaver which one of 
the hunters brought in. 

"August 26. The morning was fine, and three 
men were despatched ahead to hunt, while the rest 
were detained until nine o^clock, in order to retake 
some horses which had strayed away during the 
night. They then proceeded along the route by the 
forks of the river, till they reached the lower In- 
dian camp where they first were when we met 
them. The whole camp immediately fiocked around 
them with great appearance of cordiality, but all the 
spare food of the village did not amount to more 
than two salmon, which they gave to Captain Clarke, 
who distributed them among his men. The hunters 
had not been able to kill anything, nor had either 
Captain Clarke or the greater part of his men any 
food during the twenty-four hours, till towards eveu- 
Ff 8 
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iag xme of ihen shot a salmon in the river, and a 
few small fish were caught, which flirnished them 
with a scanty meal. The only animals they had 
tieen were a few pigeons and some very wild hares; 
also great numbers of the large black grasidiopper, 
And several ground-lizards. 

" August 37. The men, who were engaged last 
joight in mending their moccasins, all except one 
went out hunting, but no game was io be procured. 
One of them, however, took a small salmon, and the 
Indians made them a present of another, on which 
the whole party made a very shght breakfast. These 
Indians, to wliom such a life is famiUar, seem con- 
tented, although they depend for subsistence on the 
scanty productions of the fishery. But our men, 
who are used to hardships, but have been accus- 
tomed to have the first wants of nature regulady 
supplied, feel very sensibly their wretched situa- 
tion : their strength is pasting away, and they be- 
ffin to express their apprehensions of being without 
food in a country perfectly destitute of any ipeans 
.of supporting life except a few fish. In the course 
of the day an Indian brought into the camp five 
salmon, two of which Captain Clarke bought, and 
jnade a supper for the party. 

" AugusjL 28. There was a frost again this morn- 
ing. The Indians gave the party two salmon out 
of several which they had caught in their traps, and, 
having purchased two more, they were enabled to 
subsist on them during the day. A camp of aboul 
forty Indians from the west fork passed to-day, on 
their route to the eastward. The prospect of pro- 
visions is getting worse every day; the hunteit^ 
who had ranged through the country in every di- 
rection where game might be expected, have seen 
aothipg. The fishery is scarcely more productive ; 
for an Indian who was out all day with his fish-gig 
Jtilled only one salmon. Besides the four fish pro- 
jeured from the Indians, Captain Clarke obtamefl 
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some fishroe in exchange for three small fish-hooks, 
the use of which he taught them, zni which they 
very readily comprehended. All the men who are 
not engaged in nunting are occupied in making 
pack-saddles for the horses which Captain Lewis 
informed us he had bought. 

" August 20. Two hunters were despatched early 
in the morning, but they returned without killing 
anything ; and the only game we procured was a 
beaver, which was caught last night in a trap, which 
he carried off two miles before he was found. The 
fur of this animal is as good as any we have ever 
seen ; nor does it, in fact, appear to be ever out of 
season on the upper branches of the Missouri. This 
beaver, with several dozen of fine trout, gave us a 
plentiful subsistence for the day. The party wete 
occupied chiefly in making pack-saddles ; in the 
manufocture of which, we supply the place of nails 
and boards by substituting, for the first, thongs of 
raw hide, which answer th^ purpose very well, and 
for boards we use the handles of our oars and the 
plank of some boxes, the contents of which we 
empty into sacks of raw hides made for the purpose. 
The Indians who visit us behave with the greatest 
decorum, and the women are busily engaged in ma- 
king and mending the moccasins of the party. As 
we had still some superfluous baggage which would 
be too heavy to cariy across the mountains, it be- 
came necessary to make a cache or deposite. For 
this purpose we selected a spot on the bank of the 
river, three quarters of a mile below the camp, and 
three men were set to dig it, with a sentinel in the 
neighbourhood, who was ordered, should the natives 
straggle that way, to fire a signal f<>r the workmen 
to desist and separate. Towards evening the cache 
was completed, without being perceived by the lA- 
dians, and the packages were prepared for deposite." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Contest between Drewyer and a Shoshonee.— Fidelity and 
Hononr of that Tribe.— The Party set out on their Journey. 
— Conduct of Cameahwait reproved, and himself reconciled. 
—Easy Parturition of the Shoshonee Women.— History of 
this Nation.— Their Terror of the Pahkees.— Their Govern- 
ment, and Family Economy in the Treatment of their Wom- 
en.— Their Complaints of Spanish Treachery. — Description 
of their Weapons of War.^Curious Mode of making Shields. 
-rCaparison of their Horses. — Dress of the Men and Women 
particularly described.— Their Mode of acquiring new Names. 

" August 21. The weather was very cold, the wa- 
ter standing in vessels exposed to the air being cov- 
ered with ice a quarter of an inch thick : the ink 
froze in the pen, and the low grounds were perfect- 
ly whitened with frost ; but after this the day proved 
excessively warm. The; party were engaged in 
their usual occupations, and completed twenty sad- 
dles with the necessary harness, all prepared for use 
as soon as the Indians should arrive. Our two 
hunters, who were despatched early in the mominff, 
did not return, so that we were obliged to encroacn 
on our pork and com, which we consider as the last 
resource when our casual supplies of game faO. 
After dark we carried the baggage to the cache^ de- 
positing what we thought too cumbrous to carry 
with us : that is, all the specimens of plants, seeds, 
. and minerals collected since leaving the Palls of the 
Missouri, with a small assortment of medicines. 
Late at night Drewyer returned with a fawn, and a 
considerable quantity of Indi^ plunder, which he 
had taken by way of reprisal. AVhile hunting this 
morning in the Shoshonee Cove, he came suddenly 
vpon an Indian camp, at which were an old man, a 
young one, three women, and a boy : they showed 
no surprise at the sight of him, and he therefore 
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rode op to them, and, after taming his hone loose 
to graze, sat down and began to converse with them 
by signs. They had just finished a repast on some 
roots, and in about twenty minutes one of the wom- 
en spoke to the rest of the party, who immediately 
"went out, collected their horses, and began to saddle 
themv Having rested himself, Drewyer thought he 
would continue his hunt, and, rising, went to catch 
his horse, who was at a short distance, forgetting at 
the moment to take up his rifle. He had scan^ly 
gone more than fifty paces when the Indians mount- 
ed their horses, the young man snatched up the rifle, 
and, leaving all their baggage, whipped their horses, 
and set off at full speed towards the passes of the 
mountains : Drewyer instantly jumped on his horse 
and pursued them. After running about ten miles 
the horses of Uie women nearly gave out ; and they, 
finding Drewyer gaining on them, raised dreadful 
cries, which induced the young man to slacken his 
pace ; and, being mounted on a very fleet horse, rode 
round them at a short distance. Drewyer now came 
op with the women, and by signs persuaded them 
that he did not mean to hurt them. They then stop- 
ped, and as the young man came towards them, 
brewyer asked him for his rifle ; but the only part 
of the answer which he understood was Pahkee, the 
name by which they call their enemies, the Minne» 
tarees of Fort de Prairie. While they were thus 
engaged in talking, Drewyer watched his opportuni- 
ty, and, seeing the Indian off his guard, galloped up 
to him and seized his rifle. He struggled for some 
time ; but, finding Drewyer getting too strong for 
him, had the presence of mind to open the pan and 
iet the priming fall out : after this he let go his hold, 
and, giving his horse the whip, espaped at full speed, 
leaving the women to the mercy of the conqueror. 
Drewyer then returned to where he had first seen 
them : here he found the baggage they had leA be- 
bind, and brought it to the camp with him. 
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"August 22. This morning early, two men were 
8ent to complete the covering of the cache,, which 
could not be so perfectly done during the night as to 
elude the search of the Indians. On examining the 
spoils which Drewyerhad obtained, they were found 
to consist of several dressed and undressed skins ; 
two bags wove with the bark of the silk grass, each 
containing a bushel of dried service-birries, and 
about the/ same quantity of roots ; an instrument 
made of bone for manufacturing flints into heads for 
arrows, besides a number of flint-stones. These last 
were much of the same colour, and nearly as trans- 
parent, as common black glass, and when cut, sep- 
arated in flakes, leaving a very sharp edge. The 
roots were of three kinds, and folded separately 
from each other, in hides of buffalo made into parcb* 
ment. The first was a fusiform root, six inches 
long, and about the size of a man^s finger at the lar- 
gest end, with radicles larger than is usual in roots 
of the fusiform kind. The rind was white and thin ; - 
the body also white, mealy, and easily reducible hv 
pounding to a^substance resembling flour, like which 
It thickened by boiling, and was of an agreeable fla- 
vour: it is eaten frequently in its raw state, either 
green or dried. The second species was much mu- 
tilated, but appeared to be fibrous ; it was of a cy- 
lyndrical form, about the size of a small quill, hard 
and brittle. A part of the rind, which had not beea 
detached in the preparation, was hard and black, but 
the rest of the root was perfectly white : this, the 
Indians informed us, was always boiled before eat- 
ing ; and on making the expenment» we found that 
it became perfectly soft, but had a bitter taste, which 
was nauseous to us, but which the Indians seemed 
4o relish ; for, on giving the roots to them, they wer6 
very greedily eaten. The third species was a small 
But, about the size of a nutmeg, of an irregularly 
rounded form, something like the smallest of tbo 
Jerusalem artichoke^ and which, on boiling} yf^ found 
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id redemble it in flavour : it is certainly the best root 
-we have seen in use among the Indians. On inqui* 
ring of them from what plants these roots were pro- 
cured, thev informed us that none of them grew 
near the place where we were. 

'^ The men were chiefly employed in dressing the 
s^ins belonging to the party who had accompanied 
Captain Clarke. About eleven o'clock, Chaboneau 
and his wife returned with Cameahwait, accompa- 
nied by about fifty men with their women and chii* 
dren. After they had encamped near us and tura^' 
ed loose their horses, we called a council of all the 
chiefs and warriors, and addressed a speech to them : 
^ditional presents Were then distFibuted^ particular- 
ly to the two second chiefs, who had, agreeably to 
their promises, eierted themselves in our favour. 
The council was then adjourned, and all the Indians 
"Were treated with an abundant meal of boiled Indian 
Corn and beans. The poor wretches, who had no 
animal food, and scarcely anything but a few fish, 
had been almost starved, and received this new luxu^ 
iy with great thankfulness. Out of compliment to 
the chie^ we gave him a few dried squashes which 
We had brought from the Mandans, and he declared 
it was the best food he had ever tasted ekcept sugar, 
a small lump of which he had received from his sis- 
ter. He now declared how happy they should all 
be to live in a country which produced so many good 
things J and We told him that it would not be long 
before the white men would put it in their power to 
live Where they might themselves cultivate all these 
kindd of food instead of wandering among the mount* 
ains. He appeared to be much pleased with this in-» 
formation ; and the whole party being now in excel- 
lent tfemper after their repast, we began our purchase 
of horses. We soon obtained five good ones on 
very reasonable terms : that is, by giving for each 
merchandise which cost us originally about six dol- 
lars. We have again to admure the perfect decency 
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and propriety of their conduct ; for, althotigli so ntt« 
merous, they do not attempt to crowd round our 
oamp, or take anything which they see lying about ; 
and whenever they borrow knives, or ketUes, or any 
other article from the men, they return them with 
great fidelity. 

*' Towards evening we formed a drag of bushes, 
and in about two hours caught five hundred and 
twenty-eight very good fish, mojst of Uiem large trout. 
Ainong them we observed, for the first time, ten or 
twelve trout of a white or silvery colour, except on 
the back and head, where they were of a Mulsh cast. 
In appearance and shape they resembled exactly the 
speckled trout, except that they were not quite aa 
large, though the scales were much larg0r, and the 
flavour equally good. The greater part of the fish 
was distributed among the Indians. 

" August 23. Our visiters seemed to depend whol- 
ly on us for food, and as the state of our provisions 
obliged us to be careful of our remaining stock of 
com and fiour, this was an additional reason for ur« 
ging our departure ; but Cameahwait reouested us to 
wait till the arrival of another party or his nation, 
who were expected to-day. Knowing that it wouI4 
be in vain to opposo his wish, we consented, and 
two hunters were sent out, with orders to go farther 
up the southeast fork than they had hitherto been. 
At the same time the phief was informed of the low 
state of our provisions, and advised to send out most 
of his young men to hunt : this he recommended 
them to do, and most of them set out We then sunk 
our canoes by means of stones to the bottom of the 
river : a situation which, better than any other, se- 
cured them against the effects of the mgh waters, 
and the frequent fires of the plains, the Ipdians hav- 
ing promised not to disturb them during our absence ; 
a promise we believed the more readQy, as they were 
almost too lazy to take the trouble of raising them 
for firewood. We were desirous of purchasing 



iOfhe more horses, but they declined selling any until 
we should reach their camp in the mountams. Soon 
after starting, the Indian hunters discovered a mule 
buck, and twelve of their horsemen pursued it for 
four miles. We saw the chase, which was very en* 
tertaining, and at length they rode it down and killed 
it. This mule buck was the largest deer of any kind 
ire have seen, being nearly as large as a doe elk. . 
Besides this, they brought in another deer and three 
goats ; but, instead of a general distribution of the 
meat, such as we have hitherto seen among all the 
tribes of Indians, we observed that some families 
had a large share, while others received none. On 
inquiring of Cameahwait the reason of this custom^ 
be said that meat among them was scarce, and that 
each hunter reserved what he had killed for the use 
of himself and his own f&mily, none of the rest 
having any claim on what he chose to keep. Our 
hunters returned soon after with two mule deer and 
three common d^er, three of which we distributed 
among the families that had received none of the 
game of their own hunters. About three o'clock 
the expected party, consisting of fifty men, women^ 
and children, arrived. We now learned that most 
of the Indians were on their way down the valley 
towards the buffklo country, and some anxiety to ac* 
company them appeared to prevail among those who 
had promised to assist us in crossing the mountains* 
We ourselves were not without some apprehension 
^at they might leave us ; \mt, as they continued to 
Sa^ that they would return with us, nothing was 
said upon the subject. We were, however, resolved 
to start early in the morning, and therefore de- 
spatched two men to hunt in the cove, and leave the 
game on the route we should pass the next day. 

" Atigust 24. As the Indians who arrived the day 
beibre had a number of spare horses, we thought it 
probable they might be willing to dispose of them, 
and desired the chief to speak to them in relation to 

Vol. I.— G q 
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it. They declined giving any positive answer, baft 
requested to see the goods which we proposed to 
exchange. We then produced some battle-axes 
which we had made at Fort Mandan, and a quantity 
of knives, with both of which they appeared very 
much pleased ; and we were soon able to purchase 
three horses, by giving for each an axe, a knife, a 
handkerchief, and a little paint. To this we were 
obliged to add a second knife, a handkerchief, a shirt, 
and a pair of leggins before we could obtain a mule; 
and such is the estimation in which those animals 
are held, that even at this price, which was double 
that for /a horse^ the fellow who sold him took to* 
himself great merit, in having given away, as he 
said, one of them to us. They now declared they 
had no more horses for sale ; and as we had already 
nine of our own, two hired ones, and a mule, we be- 
gan loading them as heavily as was prudent, and, 
placing the rest of the baggage on the shoulders of 
the Indian women, left our camp at twelve o'clock. 
We were all on foot except Sacajawea, for whom 
her husband had purchased a horse with some arti- 
cles which we gave him for that purpose : an In- 
dian, however, had the politeness to offer Captaia 
Lewis one of his horses to ride, which he accepted, 
in order better to direct the march of the party. 

" We crossed the river below the forks, directing 
our course towards the cove by the route already 
passed, and had just reached the lower part of i^ 
when an Iiidian rode up to Captain Lewis to inform 
him that one of his men was very eick, and unable 
to come on. The party was immediately halted at 
a run which falls into the creek on the left, when 
Captain Lewis rode back two miles, and found Wiser 
severely afliicted with the colic: by giving him 
some essence of peppermint and laudanum, he re- 
covered sufficiently to ride Captain Lewis's horsei 
the latter rejoining the party on foot. When he ar- 
rived, he found that the Indians, who had been impa- 
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tiently expecting his return, had unloaded their 
horses and turned them loose, and made their camp 
for the night. It would have been fruitless to re- 
monstrate, and not prudent to excite any irritation; 
and therefore, although the sun was still high, and 
we had made only six miles, we thought it best to 
remain with them: after we had encamped there 
fell a slight shower of rain. One of the men caught 
several fine trout ; but Drewyer, who had been sent 
out to hunt, returned without having killed any- 
thing. We therefore gave a little corn to those of 
the Indians who were engaged in carrying our bag-' 
gage, and who had absolutely nothing to eat. We 
also advised Cameahwait, as we could not supply 
the whole of his people with provisions, to recom- 
mend to all who were not assisting us to go on be- 
fore us to their camp. This he did ; but in the 
morning, 

** August 25, a few only followed his advice, the 
rest accompanying us at some distance on each side. 
We set out at sunrise, and, after going seventeen 
miles, halted for dinner within two miles of the nar- 
row pass in the mountains. The Indians who were 
on the sides of our v party had started some ante- 
lopes, but were obhged, after a pursuit of several 
hours, to abandon the chase. Our hunters had, in 
the pnean time, brought in three deer, the greater 
part of which was distributed among the Indians. 
While at dinner, we learned by means of Sacajawea 
that the young men who left us this morning had 
carried a request from the chief that the village 
should break up its encampment, and meet his party 
to-morrow, when they would all go down the Mis- 
souri into the buffalo country. Alarmed at this new 
caprice, which, if not counteracted, threatened to 
leave ourselves and baggage on the mountains, or, 
even if we should reach the waters of tHe Columbia, 
to prevent our obtaining horses to go on farther, 
Captain Lewis immediately called the three chiefs 
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tog;ether. After smoking a pit>e, he asked them if 
thej Were men of their word, and if we could re^ 
OB their promises. They readily replied in the af- 
finnative. He then asked if they had not agreed to 
assist us in carr3ring our baggage over the mom^ 
ains. To this they also answered yes. And why, 
then^ said he, hare you requested your people to 
meet us to-morrow, where it will be impossible for 
OS to trade for horses, as yon promised we shookL 
If, he continued, you had not promised to help us in 
transporttog our goods over the mountains, we 
should not have attempted it, but have returned 
down the river; after whioh no white men wouUl 
have ever come into your country. If you wish the 
wlutes to be your friends, and to bring you arms and 
protect yon from your enemies, you should never 
promise what you do not mean to perform : when i 
first met you you doubted what I said, yet you' af- 
terward saw that i told you the truth. How, then, 
ean you doubt what I now tdl you % You see that 
I have divided amon^ you the meat which my hunt- 
ers kill, and I promise to give all who assist us a 
share of whatever we have to eat. If, therefore, 
you intend to keep your promise, send Offiie of ^ 
young men immediately to order the peofde to xe- 
main at the village till we arrive. 

" The two inferior chiefs then said that they had 
wished to keep their word, and to assist us; that 
they had not sent for the people, but, on the contra- 
ry, had di8ap[»roved of the measure, which was dme 
wholly by the first chief. Cameahwait remained 
tMlent for some time : at last he said that he knew 
he had done wrong, but that, seeing all his peopte in 
Want of provisions, he had wished to hasten their 
departure for the country where their wants might 
he supplied. He, however, now declared that, har- 
ing passed his word, he would never violate it, and 
450ttnter-orders were immediately sent to the village 
by a young TBaxa^ to whom we gave a handkerchi^ 
in order to ensure despatoh and fidelity. 
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" This diffictilty being now adjusted, our mar^h 
was resumed with an unusual degree of alacrity on 
the pan of the Indians. We passed a spot where, 
8ix years ago, the Shoshonees had suffered a very 
severe defeat from the Minnetarees; and late in 
the evening we reached the upper part of the cove, 
where the creek enters the mountains. The part 
of the cove on the northeast side of the creek has 
lately been burned, most probably as a signal on 
some occasion. Here we were joined by our hunt- 
ers with a single deer, which Captain Lewis gave, 
as a proof of his sincerity, to the women and chil- 
dren, and remained supperless himself. As we came 
along we observed several large hares, some ducks, 
and many of the cock of the plains: in the low 
grounds of the cove were also considerable quanti- 
ties of wild onions. 

" August 26. The morning was excessively cold, 
and the ice in our vessels was nearly a quarter of 
an inch m thickness : we set out at sunrise, and 
Boon reached the fountain of the Missouri, where 
we halted for a few minutes, and then crossing the 
dividing ridge, reached the fine spring where Captain 
Lewis had slept on the 13th, in his first excursion 
to the Shoshonee camp. The grass on the hillside 
was perfectly dry, and parched by the sun; but near 
the spring it was quite green : we therefore halted 
for dinner, and turned out our horses to feed. To 
each of the Indians engaged in carrying our bag- 
gage was distributed a pint of com, which they 
parched, then pounded, and made a sort of soup. 

« On^ of the women, who had been leading two 
Of our pack-horses, halted at a rivulet about a mile 
behind, and sent o^ the two horses by a female 
friend. On inquiring of Cameahwait the cause of her 
detention, he answered, with great apparent uncon- 
cern, that she had just stopped to lie in, but would 
soon overtake us. In fact, we were astonished to see 
her, in about an hour's time, come on with her new* 
Go2 
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bom infant, and pass us on her way to the camp, 
seemingly, in perfect health. The wonderful faeitity 
with winch the Indian women giTeimth to their diil* 
dren, would seem some benevolent gift of nature, in 
exempting them from pains which their savage state 
would render doubly grievous." • • • 

** The tops of the high, irregular mountains to 
the westward w^re still entirely covered with snow ; 
and the coolness which the a|r acquired in pasmng 
over them was a very agreeable relief from the 
heat, which had dried up the herbage on the sides 
•f the hiHs. While we stopped the women were 
busily employed in c^iectiog the root of a plant 
with which they feed their c!u}dren, who, like their 
mothers, were nearly half starved, and in a wretched 
condition. It is a species of fennel, which grows m 
the moist grounds : the radix is of the knob kind, ol 
a long ovate form, terminating in a single radicle, 
tiie whole being three or four inches long, and the 
thickest part almt the size of a man's little finger. 
When fresh, it is white, firm, and crisp ; and when 
dried and pounded* makes a fine white meal. Its 
flavour is not unlike that of aniseed, though less 
pungent. From one to four of these knobbed roots 
are attached to a single stem, which rises to ihs 
height of three or four feet, and is jointed, smooth, 
cylindric, and has several small peduncles, one at 
each joint above the sheathing leaf. Its colour is 
a deep green, as is also that of the leaf, which is 
sheathing, sessile, and polipartite, the divisions be* 
ing long and narrow. The flowers, which were ia 
blooip, are small and numerous, with white and umt 
belliferous petals : there are no root leaves. As 
soon as the seeds have matured, the roots of the 
present year, as well as the stem,decUne, and are le^ 
newed in the succeeding spring from the .little knot 
which unites the roots. The sunflower was also 
abundant here, and the seeds, which were now ripe, 
were gathered in considerable quaotities, rad, after 
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> being poonded and rubbed between smooth stones, 
torm a kind of meal, which is a favourite dish among 
the Indians. 

^ After dinner we continued our route, and were 
soon met by a party of young men on horseback, 
who turned with us and went to the village. As 
soon as we were within siffht of it, Cameahwait re- 
quested that we should discharge our guns : the 
men were therefore drawn up in a sinele rank, and 
.gave a running fire of two rounds, to the sreat sat- 
isfaction of the Indians. We then proceeded to the 
encampment, where we arrived about six o^clock, 
and were conducted to the leathern lodge, in the 
centre of thirty-two others made of brush. The 
baggage was arranged near this tent, which Cap- 
tain Lewis occupied, and was^ surrounded by those 
of the men, so as to secure it from pillage. This 
t;amp was in a beautiful smooth meadow, near the 
river, and about three miles above the camp where 
we first visited the Indians. We here found Goiter, 
who had been sent by Captain Clarke with a note 
apprizing us that there were no hopes of a passage 
by water, and that the most practicable route seem- 
ed to be that mentioned by his guide, towards the 
north. Whatever road we should decide to take, it 
was now necessary to provide ourselves with hor- 
ses. We therefore informed Cameahwait of our 
intention of going to the great river beyond the 
mountains, and that we wished to purchase twenty 
more horses. He replied that the Minnetarees had 
stolen a great number of their horses the last spring, 
but that he still hoped theyt:ould spare us that num- 
ber. In order not to lose the present favourable 
moment, and to keep the Indians as cheerful as pos- 
sible, the violins were brought out, and our men dan- 
ced, greatly to their diversion. This mirth was the 
more welcome as our situation was not precisehir 
«ach as would most dispose us to gayety; for we 
iiad only a little parched com to eat, and our means 
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of sobsistence or of saccess depended on the wa- 
vering temper of the natives, who might change 
their minds the next day. 

*' The Shoshonees are a small tribe of the nation 
called the Snake Indians, a vagoe appellation, which 
embraces at once Uie inhabitants of the southen^ 
parts of the Rocky Mountains and of the plains on 
either side. The Shoshonees with whom we now 
were amount to about one hundred warriors, and 
three times that number of women smd children. 
Within their own recollection they formerly lived 
in the plains, but they have been driven into the 
mountains by the Pahkees, or the roving Indians of 
the Sascatch^wan, and are now obliged to visit oc- 
casionsdly, and by stealth, the country of their an- 
cestors. Their lives, indeed, are migratory. From 
the middle of May to the beginning of September 
they reside on the head-waters of the Columbia, 
where they consider themselves perfectly secure 
from the Pahkees, who have never yet found their 
way to that retreat. During this time they subsist 
chiefly on salmon, and, as that fish disappears on the 
approach of autumn, they are driven to seek subsist- 
ence elsewhere. They then cross the ridge to the 
waters of the Missouri, down which they proceed 
slowly and cautiously, till they are joined^ear the 
Three Forks byother bands, either of their own na- 
tion or of the Flatheads, with whom they associate 
against the common enemy. Being now strong in 
numbers, they venture to hunt the buffalo in the 
plains eastward of the mountains, near which they 
spend the winter, till the return of the salmon in- 
vites them to the Columbia. But such is their ter- 
Tor of the Pahkees, that, so long as they can obtain 
the scantiest subsistence, they do not leave the in- 
terior of the mountains ; and, as soon as they have 
collected a large stock of dried meat, they agaia 
retreat, thus alternately obtaining their food at the 
hazard of their lives, and hiding themselvea to coii- 
sume it. 
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^In this loo^e and wanderiQgr life tbey suffer the 
^ctrejnes of want ; for two thirds of the year they 
are forced to hve in the mouataiDs, passing whole 
weeks without meat, and with nothing to eat bult a 
few fish and roots. Nor can al^thing be imagined 
more wretehed than their condition at the present 
time, when the salmon is fast retiring, when roots 
are becoming searee^and they have not yet acquired 
strength to haaard an encounter with their enemies. 
So insensible are they, however, to these calamities, 
that the Shoshonee^ are not only cheerful, but even 
^y ; and their character, which is more interesting 
than that of any Indians we have seen, has in it 
much of the dignity of misfortune. In their inter- 
course with strangers they are frank and communi- 
cative ; in their dealings they are perfectly fair ; 
nor have we, during our stay with theoii had any 
jreason to suspect that the displav^f all our new 
and valuable wealth has tempted them into a single 
act of dishonesty. While they have generally sha- 
red with us the Uttle they possess, they have alws^s 
abstained from begging anjrthing from us. With 
their liveliness of temper, they are fond of gaudy 
dresses and all sorts of amusements, particularly 
^mes of hazard ; and, like most Indians, delight in 
|>oastiQg of their waiiikevexploits, either real or fic- 
titious. In their conduct towards us they have been 
kind and obliging ; and though on one occasion they 
seemed willing to negleet us, yc^ we scarcely kne^ 
|)0w to blame tha treatment by which we were to 
fiuffer,whea we reeoileeted how few civilized chieis 
mrould have hazarded the comforts or the subsist- 
ence of their people for the sake of a few strangeni. 
This manliness of character may be the cause o^ or 
it may be formed by, the nature of their goven^- 
Hient, which is perfectly free from any restraint. 
Each individual is his own master, and the only 
eontrol to which his conduct is subjected is the ai- 
vice oC a chief supported by his influenee over the 
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rest of the tribe. The chief himself is, in fstct, no 
more than the most confidential person among the 
warriors : a rank neither distinguished by -any ex- 
ternal honour, nor conferred by any ceremony, but 
gradually acquired from the good wishes of Iris 
companions, and by superior merit. Such an offi- 
cer has, therefore, strictly no power : he may rec- 
ommend, or adWse, or infiuence, but his commands 
have no effect on those who incline to disobey, and 
who may at any time withdraw from their volun- 
tary allegiance. This shadowy authority, which 
cannot survive the confidence which supports ky 
often decays with the personal vigour of the chief, 
or is transferred to some m0re fortunate or favour- 
ite hero. 

*'In their domestic economy ihe man is equally 
sovereign. He is the sole proprietor of his wives 
and daughters, and can barter them away, or dispose 
of them in any manner he may think proper. The 
children are seldom corrected : the boys, particular- 
ly, soon become their own masters ; they are never 
whipped, for they say that it breaks their spirit, and 
that, after being flogged, they never recover their 
independence of mind, even when they grow to man- 
hood. A plurality of wives is very common ; but 
these are not generally sisters, as among the Min- 
netarees and Mandans, but are purchased of differ- 
ent fathers. Infant daughtel^ are often betrothed 
by the father to men who arc grown, either for 
themselves or for their sons, for whom they are de- 
sirous of providing wives. The compensation to 
the father is usually made in horses or mules ; and 
the girl remains with her parents till the age of po- 
berty, which is thirteen or fourteen, when she is 
surrendered to her husband. ^ At the same time, the 
lather often makes a present to the husband equi^ 
to what he had formerly received as the price of 
his daughter, though this return is optional with the 
parent. Sacajawea had been contracted in this way 
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before she was taken prisoner, and when we brought 
her back her betrothed was still living. . Although 
he was double the age of Sacajawea, and ha4 two 
other wives, he claimed her ; but, on finding that 
she had a child by her husband Chaboneau, he re- 
linquished his pretensions, and said he did not want 
her." * • • 

" Among the females, we observed some who ap- 
peared to be held in more respect than the women 
of any nation we had seen. But the mass of them 
are condepned, as among all savage nations, to the 
lowest and most laborious drudgery. When the 
tribe is stationary, they collect the roots and cook ; 
^ey build the huts, dress the skins^ and make cloth- 
ing ; collect the wood, and assist in taking care of 
the horses on the route ; they load the horses, and 
have the charge of all the baggage. The business 
of the man is to fight; he therefore takes on him- 
self the chief care of his horse, the companion of his 
warfare ; and will descend to no other labour than to 
hunt and fish. He would consider himself degraded 
by being compelled to walk any distance ; and were 
he so poor as to possess only two horses, he would 
ride. the best one, and leave the other for his wives 
and children, and their baggage ; or should he have 
too many wives or too much baggage for the horse, 
the wives would have no alternative but to follow 
him on foot ; thej are not, however, often reduced 
to these extremities, for their stock of horses is 
Tery ample. Notwithstanding their losses the last 
spring, they still have at least seven hundred, among 
which are about forty colts, and half that number oZ 
mules. There are no horses here which can be con- 
sidered as wild ; we have seen two only on this side 
of the Mnscleshell River which were without own- 
ers; and even those, although shy, showed every 
mark of having been once in the possession of man. 
The original stock was procured from the Spaniards, 
but they now raise their own. The horses are gen- 
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eral]7 rery fine, of it good saae, vigorous, and patient 
of fatigoe as well as hunger. Each warrior has one 
or two tied to a stake near his hut both day and 
night, 00 as to be always prepared for action. The 
mules are obtained in the course of trade from the 
Spaniards, with whose brands scTersd of them are 
marked, or are stolen from them by the frontier In* 
dians. l^y are the finest animals of the kind we 
have ever seen, and, at this distance from the Span^^ 
ish colonies, are very highly valued. The wor^ 
are considered as worth two horses, and a good 
mule cannot be obtained for less thui three, and 
sometimes four horses^ 

^ We also saw a bridle*bit, stirrups, and several 
other articles, which, like the mules, came from the 
Spanish settlements. The ^loshonees say that 
they can reach those settlements in ten di^s' march 
by the route of the Yellowstone River; but we read- 
ify perceive that the Spaniards are by no mean» 
ikvourites. They eomjdain that they refuse to let 
them have firearms, under pretence that these dim* 
gerous weapons will only induce them to kill each 
other. In the mean time, say the Shoshonees, we 
are left to the mercy oi the Minnetaiees, who, hav« 
ing arms, plunder us of our horses, and pot us to 
death without mercy. *But this, should not be/ 
said Oameah wait; fiercely, * if we had gms. Instead 
of biding ourselves in the mountains, and living, like 
the bears, on roots and berries, we would then ge 
down and live in the buffalo country in spite of our 
enemies, whom we never fear when we meet ea 
equal terms.* 

'* As war is the chief oecupatioB, bravery is the 
first virtue among the Sboshonees. None can h^ie 
to be distinguished without having gives proois of 
it ; nor can tbere be any preferment or influence ia 
the nation without some warlike achievement. Th^ 
important events which give reputation to a Sh08ha> 
nee, and entitle him to a new name, are killing a 
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white bear ; stealing, individually, horses from the 
enemy ; leading out a party that happens to be suc- 
cessful either in destroying their foes or capturing 
their horses ; and, lastly, scalping a warrior. These 
acts seem to be regarded as of nearly equal dignity, 
but the last, that of taking an enemy's scalp, is an 
honour quite independent of the act of vanquishing 
him. To kill an adversary is of no importance, un- 
less the scalp is brought from the field of battle ; $ind 
were a warrior to slay any number of his enemies in 
action, and others were to obtain the scalps or first 
touch the dead, they would have all the honours, 
since they had borne off the trophies. 

"Although thus oppressed by the Minnetarees, 
the Shoshonees are still a very military people. 
Their cold and rugged country inures them to fa- 
tigue; their long abstinence makes them support 
resolutely the dangers of mountain warfare? and 
worn down, as we have seen them, by want of suste- 
nance, they have a look of fierce and adventurous 
courage. The Shoshonee warriors always fight on 
horseback : they possess a few bad guns, which are 
reserved exclusively for war; but their common 
arms are the bow and arrow, a shield^ a lance, and 
a weapon called by the Chippeways, by whom it 
was formerly used, the poggamoggon. The bow is 
made of cedar or pine, covered on the outer side 
with sinews and glue. It is about two and a half 
feet long, and does not differ in shape from those 
used by the Sioux, Mandans, and Minnetarees. 
Sometimes, however, it is made of a single piece of 
the horn of an elk, covered on the back, like those 
of wood, with sinews and glue, and occasionally or- 
namented with a strand wrought of porcupine quills 
and sinews, wrapped round the horn near its two 
ends. Bows made of the horns of the bighorn are 
still more prized, and are formed by cementing with 
fflue flat pieces of the horn together, covering the 
back with sinews and glue, and loading the whole 
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with an unusual quantity of omaments. The ar- 
rows resemble those of the other Indians, except in 
being more slender than any we have seen. They 
are contained, with the implements for strikine^ fire, 
in a narrow quiver formed of different kinds or skin, 
though that of the otter seems to be preferred. It 
is just long enough to protect the arrows from the 
weather ; and is worn on the back, by means of a 
strap passing over the right shoulder and under the 
leil arm. 

" The shield is a circular piece of buffalo hide, 
about two feet four or five inches in diameter, orna- 
mented with feathers, and a fringe of dressed leath- 
er around it, and adorned, or rather deformed, with 
paintings of strange figures. The bufialo hide is 
X)erfectly proof against any arrow ; but, in the minds 
of the Shoshonees, its power to protect them is 
chiefly derived from the virtues communicated to it 
hy the old men and jugglers. To make a shield is 
indeed one of their most important ceremonies: it 
begins with a feast, to which all the warriors, oW 
men, and jugglers are invited. After the repast, a 
hole is dug in the ground about eighteen inches in 
depth, and of the same diameter as the intended 
shield : into this hole heated stones are thrown, and 
water poured over them, till they emit a very dense 
hot steam. The buffalo skin, which must be the 
entire hide of a male two years old, and that has 
never been suflfered to dry since it was taken from 
the animal, is now laid across the hole, with the 
fleshy side to the ground, and stretched in every di- 
tection by as many as can take hoH of it. As it 
becomes heated, the hair separates and Is taken off 
by the hand; till at last the skm is contracted mto 
the compass designed for the shield. It is then 
taken off, and placed on a hide prepared into pardi- 
inent, when it is pounded during the rest of the fes- 
tival by tltt bare heels of those who have been in- 
vited to it. This operation sometimes continues fot 
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several days, after which it is delivered to the pro- 
prietor, and declared by the old men and jugglers to 
^e proof against arrows ; and, provided the feast has 
heen satisfactory, even against the bullets pf their 
enemies. Such is their delusion, that many of the 
Indians implicitly believe that this ceremony has 
given to the shield supernatural powers, and that 
they have no longer to fear any weapons of their 
foea. 

** The poggamoggon is an instrument consisting of 
a handle twenty-two inches long, made of wood, 
covered with dressed leather, and about the size of 
a whip-handle. At one end is a thong of two inches 
in length, which is tied to a round stone, weighing 
two pounds, and held in a cover of leather ; while at 
the other is a loop of the same material, which is 
paased round the wrist so as to secure the hold of 
this instrument, and with it they strike a very se« 
vere blow. 

*' Besides these, they have a kind of armour some-* 
thing like a coat of mail, which is formed by a great 
many folds of dressed antelope skins, united by 
means of a mixture of glue and sand. With this 
they cover their own bodies and those of their 
horses, and dnd it impervious to the arrow. 

" The caparison of their horses is a halter and a 
eaddle. The first is either a rope of six or seven 
atrands of buffalo hair plaited or twisted together, 
about the size of a man's finger, and of great strength ; 
or merely a thoi^ of raw hide, made pliant by 
pounding and rubbing ; though the first kind is much 
preferred. The halter is very long, and is never 
taken from the neck of the horse when in constant 
use. One end of it is first tied round the neck in a 
knot, and then brought down to the under jaw, round 
which it is formed into a simple noose,^ passing 
through the mouth : it is then drawn up on the right 
side, and held by the rider in his left hsmd, while the 
fest trails after him to some distance. At other 
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times the knot is formed at a little distance from 
one of the ends, so as to let that end serve as a bri- 
dle, while the other trails on the ground. With this 
cord dangling by the side of him, the horse is pat to 
his full speed without fear of falling, and when he is 
turned to graze the noose is merely taken from his 
mouth. The saddle is formed like the pack-saddles 
used by the French and Spaniards, of two flat, thin 
boards, which fit the sides of the horse, and are kept 
together by two cross-pieces, one before and the 
other behind, that rise to a considerable height, end- 
ing sometimes in a flat point extending outward, 
and always making the saddle deep .and narrow. 
Under this a piece of buffalo skin, with the hair on, 
is placed, so as to prevent the rubbing of the boards, 
and before they mount they throw a piece of skin or 
robe over the saddle, which has no permanent cov- 
er. When stirrups are used, they consist of wood 
covered with leather ; but stirrups and saddles are 
conveniences reserved for old men and women. 
The young warriors rarely use anything except a 
small leathern pad stuffed with hair, and secured by 
a girth made of a leathern thong. In this way they 
ride with great expertness, and they are particularly 
dexterous in catching the horse when he is running 
at large. If he will not immediately submit when 
they wish to take him, they make a noose in the 
rope, and, although he may be at a distance, or even 
running, rarely fail to fix it on his neck ; and such 
is the docility of the animal, that, however' unruly 
he may seem, he surrenders as soon as he feels the 
rope on him. This cord is so serviceable in this 
way, that it is never dispensed with, even when they 
use the Spanish bridle, which they prefer, and al- 
ways procure when they have it in their power. 
The horse becomes to them almost an object of at- 
tachment. A lavourite one is frei^uently painted, 
and his ears cut into various shapes ; while the mane 
and tail, which are never drawn nor triomied, an 
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deeorated with feathers of birds, and sometimes a 
-warrior will suspend at the breast of his horse the 
finest ornaments he possesses. 

^' Thus armed and mounted, the Shoshonee is a 
formidable enemy, even with the feeble weapons 
which he is still obliged to use. When they attack 
at full speedi they bend forward, and cover their 
bodies with the shield, while with the right hand 
^ey shoot under the horse's neok. 

** The only articles of metal which the Shosho- 
Dees possess are a few bad knives, some brass ket- 
tles, some bracelets or armbands of iron or brass, a 
few buttoQS worn as ornaments in their hair, one or 
two spears about a foot in length, and some head» 
for arrows made of iron or brass. All these they 
have obtained in trading with the Crow or Rocky 
Mountain Indians, who live on the Yellowstone. 
The few bridle-bits and stirrups they procured from 
the Spanish colonies. 

"The instrument which supplies the place of a 
knife among them is a piece of flint with no regular 
form, ami .the sharp part of which is (lot more than 
one or two inches long. The edge of this is renew- 
ed, and the flint itself is formed into heads for ar> 
rows by means of the point of a deer or elk horn, an 
implement which they use with great art and inge- 
nuity. They have no axes or hatchets; all the 
-wood being cut with flint or elk^horn, the latter of 
which is always used for a wedg^ in splitting it. 
Their utensils consist, besides the brass kettles, of 
pots in the form of a jar, made either of earth, or 
of a stone found in the hills between Madison and 
Jefferson Rivers, which; thoi^gh soft and white in 
its natural state, becomes very hard and blaek after 
exposure to the fire. Tfee hoin« of the buffalo and 
the bighorn supply them with spoons. 

" Fire they always kindle by means of a blunt n 
arrow and a piece of well-seasoned wood of a soft, 
spongy kind* suph as the willow or qottonwood. 
Hh 3 
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•* The Shoshonees are of diminative stature, with 
thick, flat fe«t and ankles, and crooked legs, and are, 
generally speaking, worse formed than any nation 
of Indians we have seen. Their complexion resem- 
bles that of the Sioux, and is darker than that of the 
Minnetarees, Mandans, or Shawnees. The hair in 
both sexes is suffered to fall loosely over the face 
and down the shoulders : some of the men, how- 
ever, divide it by means of thongs of dressed leather 
or otter skin into two* equal queues, which hang over 
the ears, and are drawn in front of the body ; but at 
the present moment, when the nation is afflicted by 
the loss of so many relations killed in war, most of 
them have the hair cut quite short in the neck, and 
Cameahwait has his so cut all over the head, this 
being the customary mourning for a deceased kins- 
man. 

" The dress of the men consists of a robe, a tip- 
pet, a shirt, long leggins, and moccasins. The robe 
IS formed most commonly of the skins of antelope, 
bighorn, or deer, though, when it can be procured, 
the buffalo hide is preferred. Sometimes, too, they 
are made of the skins of beaver, moonax, or of smaU 
wolves, and frequently, during the summer, of elk- 
skin. These are dressed with the hair on, and the 
robe reaches about as low as the middle of the leg. 
It is worn loosely over the shoulde!%, the sides be- 
ing at pleasure either left open or drawn together 
by the hand, and in cold weather kept close by s 
girdle rtfund the waist. This robe answers the 
purpose of a cloak during the day, and at night it is 
their only covering. 

' " The tippet is the most elegant article of Indian 
dress we have ever seen. The neck or collar of it 
is a strip about four or five inches wide, cut Arom 
the back of the otter skin, the nose and eyes form- 
ing one extremity, and the tail the other. This be- 
ing dressed with the fur on, they attach to one edge 
of it from one himdred to two hnikired and fifty lit- 
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tie rolls of ermine skin, beginning at the ear and 
proceeding towards the tail. These rolls consist of 
narrow strips from the back of that animal, sowed 
round small cords of twisted silk-grass, thick enough 
to make them taper towards the tail, which hangs 
from the end, and are generally about the size of a 
large quill. They are Med at the head into little 
bundles of two, three, or more, according to the ca- 
price of the wearer, and then suspended from the 
collar, and a broad fringe of ermine skin is fixed so 
as to cover the parts where they unite, which might 
otherwise have a coarse appearance. Little tassels 
of fringe, also, of the same materials, are fastened 
to the extremities of the tails, so as to show their 
black colour to greater advantage. The centre of 
the collar is farther ornamented with the shells of 
the pearl oyster. Thus adorned, it is worn close 
Tound the neck, and the little rolls fall down over 
the shoulders nearly to the waist, so as to form a 
Bort of short cloak, which has a very handsome ap- 
pearance. These tippets are very highly esteemed, 
and are given or disposed of on important occasions 
only. This ermine is the fur known to the North- 
west traders by the name of the white weasel, but 
it is the g;enuine ermine ; and, by encouraging the 
Indians to take these animals, their fur might, no 
doubt, be rendered a valuable article of trade. They 
must be very abundant^ for the tippets are in great 
numbers, and each one requires at least a hundred 
skins. 

" The shirt is a covering of dressed skin without 
the hair, and made of the hide of the antelope, deer, 
bighorn, or elk, though the last is more rarely used 
than any other for this purpose. It fits the body 
loosely, and reaches half way down the thigh. The 
aperture at the top is wide enough to admit the 
head, and has no collar, but is either square, or most 
frequently terminates in the tail of the animal, which 
is left entire, so as to fold outward, though some* 
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times the edges are cut into a fringe, and omamenU* 
ed with the quills of the porcupine. The seams of 
the shirt are on the sides, and are ric1;ily fringed and 
adorned with porcupine quills to within five or six 
inches of the sleeves, where it is left open, as is also 
the under side of the sleeve from the shoulder to tho 
elbow, below which it fits dosely round the arm as 
fkr as the wrist, and has no Iringe like the sides, and 
the under part of the sleeve above the elbow. It is 
kept up by wide shoulder-straps, on which the man- 
ufacturer displays his taste by a variety of figures 
wrought with porcupine quills of different colours^ 
and sometimes with beads, when they can be obi* 
iained. The lower end of the shirt retains the nat- 
ural shape of the fore legs and neck of the skin, with 
the addition of a slight fringe : the haMr, too, is left 
on the tail and near the hoofs, part of whioh last is 
retained, and split into a fringe. 

"The legging are jgenerally made of anteJop^ 
skins, dressed without the hair, and with the legs, 
tail, and neck hanging to them. Kach leggin is 
formed of a skin nearly entire, and reaches from the 
ankle to the upper part of the thigh, and the legs of 
the skin are tiu^ed, before and behind, under a girdle 
round the waist. It fits clpsely to the leg, tlie tail 
being worn upward, and the neck, highly oms^ment* 
. ed with fringe and porcupine quills, dirags on the 
ground behind the heels. As the legs of the animd 
are tied round the girdle, the wide part of the skin 
is drawn so high as to conceal the parts usually 
J^ept from view, in which respect their dress is much 
more decent than that of any nation of Indians on 
the Missouri. The seams of the leggins down the 
sides are also fringed and ornamented, and occasion* 
ally decorated with tufts of hair taken from ene» 
mies whom they have slain. In making all thes* 
articles of dress, their only thread is the sinew ta* 
ken from the back and loins of the deer, elk, buiOfafci 
or some other animal. 
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^' The moccasin is made of deer, elk, or buffalo 
skin, dressed without the hair, though in winter they 
use the skin of this animal with the hairy side in- 
ward, as do most of the Ipdians who iimabit the 
buffalo country. Like the Mandan moccasin, it is 
made with a single seam on the outer edge, and 
sewed up behind, a hole being left at the instep to 
admit the foot. It is variously ornamented with 
figures wrought with porcupine quills; and some- 
times the young men most fond of dress cover it 
with the skin of the polecat, and trail at their heels 
the tail of the animal. 

" The dress of the women consists of the same 
articles as that of the men. The robe, though small- 
er, is worn in the same way : the moccasins are 
Erecisely similar. The shirt or chemise reaches 
alf way down the leg, and is of the same form, ex- 
cept that there is no shoulder-strap, the seam com- 
ing quite up to the shoulder ; though for women 
who are nursing, both sides are open almost down 
to the waist. It is also ornamented in the same 
way, with the addition of little patches of red cloth, 
edged round with beads at the skirts. The chief 
ornament is over the breast, where there are curious 
figures wrought with the usual finery of porcupine 
quills. Like the men, they have a girdle round the 
waist ; and when either sex wish to disengage the 
arm, it is drawn up through the hole near the shoul- 
der, and the lower part of the sleeve thrown behind 
the body. 

" Children alone wear beads round their necks ; 
grown persons of both sexes prefer them suspend- 
ed injittle bunches from the ear, sometimes mter- 
mixed with triangular pieces of the shell of the 
pearl oyster. Occasionally the men tie them in the 
same way to the hair of the ibre part of the head; 
and, to increase their beauty, add the wings and tails 
of birds, and particularly the feathers of the great 
eagle or calumet-bird, of which they are extremely 
fond. The collars are formed either of seaahella 
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procured from their relations to the southwest, or 
of the 'sweet-sceuted grass which grows in the 
neighbourhood, and which they twist or plat to the 
thiclmess of a man's finger, and then cover it with 
pOrcu|Hne quills of various colours. The first of 
these is worn indiscriminately by both sexes ; the 
second is principally confined to the men ; while a 
string of elk's tusks forms a collar almost exclusive^ 
ly worn by the women and children. Another col- 
lar worn by the men consists of a string of round 
bones like the joints of a fish's back ; but the one 
preferred above all others, because the most honour* 
able, is that formed of the claws of the brown bear. 
To kill one of these animus is as distinguished an 
achievement as to put an enemy to death ; and, in 
£iict, with their weapons, is a more dangerous trial 
of courage. These claws are suspended on a thong 
of dressed leather, and, being ornamented with beads, 
are worn by the warriors round the neck with great 
pride. The men also frequently wear the skin of a 
fox, or a strip of otter skm round the head, in the 
form of a bandeau. In short, the dress of the ShOi* 
shonees is as convenient and decent as that of any 
of the Indians we have seen. 

" They have^many more children than might have 
been expected, considering their precarious means 
of support and their wandering life. 

** The old men are few in number, and do not ap* 
pear to be treated with much tenderness or respecL 

" The tobacco used by the Shoshonees is not cul- 
tivated among them v but obtained from the Indians 
of the Rocky Mountains, and from- some of tht 
bands of their own nation who live south of them : 
it is the same plant which is in use among the^in* 
aetarees, Mandans, and Rioaras. 

'* Their chief intercourse with other nations seemi 
to consist in their association with other Snake In* 
dians and with the Flatheads when they go east* 
ward to hunt th^ buffalo, and during the oca«Bion4 
Visits made by the latter to the watecs of the Co- 
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lumbia for the purpose of fishing. Their inter* 
course with the Spaniards is much more rare, and, it 
furnishes them with a few articles, such as mules, 
and some bridles and other ornaments for horses, 
-which, as well as their kitchen utensils, they also 
obtain from the bands of Snake Indians on the Yel- 
lowstone. The pearl ornaments which they es- 
teem so highly come from other bands, whom they 
represent as their friends and relations, living to the 
southwest, beyond the barren plains on the other 
side of the mountains. These relations, they say, 
inhabit a good country, filled with elk, deer, bear, and 
antelope, where horses and mules are much more 
numerous than they are here, or, to use their own 
expression, as abundant as the grass of the plains. 

** The name of the Indian varies in the course of 
his life. The one he receives in childhood, merely 
from the necessity of distinguishing him from others, 
or on account of some accidental resemblance to 
external objects, the young warrior is impatient to 
exchange for another acquired by some gallant 
achievement. Any important action, stealing a 
horse, scalping an enemy, or killing a brown bear, 
entitles him at once to a new name, which he then 
selects for himself, and it is confirmed by the nation. 
Sometimes the two names subsist together : thus, 
the chief Cameahwalt, which means " one who nev- 
er walks," has the war name of Tooettecone, or 
*' black gun," which he acquired when he first sig- 
nalized himself. As each new action gives a war- 
rior a right to change his name, many of them have 
several in the course of their lives. To give to a 
friend one^s own name is an act of courtesy, and a 
pledge, like that of pulling off the moccasin, of sin- 
cerity and hospitality. The chief in this way gave 
his name to Captain Clarke when he first arrived, 
and he was afterward known among the Shosho- 
nees by the name of Cameahwait." * • * 

END OF VOL. I. 
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